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Two  -  Minute  NEWS  FLASHES  for  Busy  Hosiery  Buyei 


Style  620.  2-thread  ring-free  51-gauge 
Chiffon.  Knit  58  courses  to  the  inch.  All 
silk  throughout.  Specially  high  twisted 
thread  insures  extra  sheerness  and  clear¬ 
ness.  Very  narrow  out-of-sight  silk 


Style  510.  3-thr«ad 

ring-free  51-gauge  Chif. 
fon.  Knit  56  courses 
to  the  i nch.  All  silk 
throughout.  Specially 
high  twisted  thread 
insures  extra  sheerness 
ond  clearness. 


Style  202.  3-thread  ring-free  dull  tone, 
high  twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  distinctive 
Jacquard  lace  top  design  in  oll-silk  welt. 
Double  silk  French  heel.  Very  narrow 


Style  15X.  Service 

Weight.  7-lhreod.  All  silk 
’  ^*1**  plcot  top. 

Style  20.  Service  Weight.  Picot  edge. 
7-thread  pure  silk  with  Ourene  w#l!  and 
5®-  foot.  A  good  buy. 
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Style  452.  2-threod  ring-free  45-gauge 
Chiffon.  All  silk  throughout.  Specially 
high  twisted  thread  insures  sheerness 
ond  clearness.  Very  narrow  out-of-sight 
silk  double  sole. 


Style  808.  3-thread  ring-free.  All-silk. 
9-inch  elastic  top,  45-gauge,  high  twist 
silk.  Narrow  French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 


Style  707.  4-thread.  Ring-free.  All-silk. 
9-inch  elastic  top.  High  twist  silk.  Norrow 
French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 


Style  790.  4-thread  ring-free 
all-si Ik  Chiffon.  High  twist  silk.  Picot 
edge.  French  heel.  Alt-silk  foot. 
Cradle  sole. 


Style  100X.  Knee- 

length  hose.  45- 
gauge.  3-thread  ring- 
free  Chiffon  with  Los- 
tex  elastic  top. 
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Average  mark-up 


a  FI  dsh  nOa  2  In  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  prompt  shipments. 


•  FI  ash  nOa  4  Samples  of  any 
or  all  styles  sent  on  request.  No  obli¬ 
gation. 


jHummfnq  B?rd 


DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms:  385  Fifth  Avenue 


W  omen’s 


Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery  Exclusively 


When  I  first  came  to  Stern^s  three  years  ago 
I  was  convinced  that  the  basement  offered 
good  possibilities  for  profits.  I  wanted  then 
to  do  what  we  have  just  done  —  install 
Escalators  to  improve  our  service  and  sales 
down  there.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  me  when  at  last  the  storeys  prog¬ 
ress  enabled  us  recently  to  achieve  our 
ambition  and  place  the  order  for  two  Otis 
Escalators  —  the  first  of  the  new  stream¬ 
lined  type  to  be  installed  in  any  New  York 
department  store.  I  believe  this  will 
be  the  most  powerful  merchandising  aid 
we  have  ever  adopted  for  our  basement. 


kfeUuuik^,fllfit.JUetuUus 


AND  SO  WILL  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 


The  story  of  progress  at  Stern’s  in  New  York,  under  the  guidance  of  the  President, 
Mr.  William  O.  Riordan,  is  well  known  in  department  store  circles.  We  feel,  there¬ 
fore,  that  his  judgment  in  selecting  the  very  latest  Otis  streamlined  Escalators  as  a 
definite  step  toward  improving  store  transportation  is  a  tangible  endorsement  of 
what  we  have  been  saying  to  department  stores,  both  large  and  small,  about  the 
sales  stimulation  and  customer  satisfaction  of  Escalators. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
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"Here  is  their 
check  for  $95,125 
—and  the  fire 
happened  just 
sixteen  days  ago!" 


ONE  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Oc- 
tol)er9th,  in  a  prominent  Western 
city.  The  quiet  of  the  night  is  broken  by 
the  ringing  of  an  alarm  gong  outside  a 
eertain  large  warehouse;  building.  The 
fire  department,  responding  to  the 
alarm,  discovers  that  a  portion  of  th(! 
automatic  sprinkler  pii)ing  has  In'en 
fractured  by  a  sivgging  beam,  jx^rmit- 
ting  water  to  escape. 

The  leakage  is  quickly  stopped  anti 
firemen  are  engaged  in  cleaning  up, 
when  there  is  a  cry ;  “Look  out,  the 
builtiing’s  going  to  collapse!”  A  defec¬ 
tive  timber  gives  way  under  the  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  of  the  water  absorbed 
by  stored  goods,  and  a  moment  later 
the  entire  front  wall  collapses.  The  mer¬ 
chandise,  precipitated  into  the  street, 
promptly  catehes  fire,  and  is  finally  extinguished  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Result — a  picture  of  devastation. 

The  President  and  the  General  Manager,  summoned  from 
their  beds,  view  the  scene  with  dismay.  It’s  their  first  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  Twenty  years  ago  they  placed  their  entire  fire 


insurance  covisrage  in  the  hands  of  As¬ 
sociated  Reciprocal  Exchanges  uiK)n 
the  recommendation  of  certain  large 
firnjs.  One  of  the  Associated’s  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  arranged  comj)lete  and  lib¬ 
eral  protection  for  them  under  Fire, 
Sprinkler  Ix^akage  and  I'se  and  Occu¬ 
pancy  ix)licies.  Entirely  adequate  for  a 
normal  loss!  But  now  they  cannot  Ixs 
blamed  for  a  feeling  of  trepidation.  This 
complicated  situation  involves  ques¬ 
tions  of  just  what  liability  the  insurers 
may  or  may  not  recognize,  and  their 
Home.  Office  is  three  thousand  miles 
away. 

A  telegram  is  despatchtxl.  The  same 
morning  the  Associated’s  adjuster  ar¬ 
rives  and  takes  charge.  Shortly  after 
the  President  arrives  by  ’plane  from  the 
Home  Office  and  completes  the  details  of  the  adjustment. 
Proof  of  loss  is  prepared,  signed  and  forwarded  to  New 
York.  A  check  in  full  payment  of  the  claim  returns  to  reach 
the  assured  on  the  morning  of  Octolx?r  25th — sixteen  days 
after  occurrence  of  the  loss.* 


Excerpt  from  the  assured's  letter  of  acknowledgment; 

“I  can  only  say  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  and 
thankful  that  we  had  our  insurance  with  you  .  . 


*.4  true  story.  Cass  .\'o.  TG  tOeSi 


ASSOCIATED  RECIPROCAL  EXCHANGES  d  u 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

ERNEST  W.  BROWN  INC. 

1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Kindly  forward  me  complete  information  on  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AT  COST  (30%  to  85%  saving  over 
usual  rates) ,  without  obligation  on  my  part. 

One  ^ark  J>(/venue  •Ji^ew'^ork  Cily 

Name . . 

Street . . 

City  and  State . 

01935  E.  W.  B.Inc. 
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November  and  December . . .  tbe  two 
biggest  months  o(  tbe  year  in  your 
Knitted  Underwear  Department! 
^  4  Xbe  ideal  time,  of  course,  to  dis¬ 
play  and  feature  SPUN*LO.  For  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  genuine  SPUN-LO 
fabrics  are  in  tune  witb  tbe  Gbrist- 
mas  selling  season ...  soft,  beautiful 
materials— superb  styling  and  work¬ 
manship— outstanding  value  and 
dependability.  ♦  ♦  SPUN-LO  is  an 
excellent  promotion  item  in  any 
season,  always  selling  at  full  mark¬ 
up.  It’s  a^naturaUat  Christmas  time. 
Make  sure  that  you  will  capitalize  it 
fully,  by  having  ample  stocks  of  best- 
selling  numbers,  by  arranging  for 
adec^uate  displays  and  advertising. 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON 
CORPORATION 

CLIVILAND  •  OHIO 
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Editorials 

BY  (.MANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Managing  Director 


ff  atch  the  Outcome  of  This  Hearing 

HE  iiiture  action  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Coiiiini^- 
sion,  in  approving  or  disapproving  the  proposed 

Trade  Practice  Rules  of  the  Cotton  Converting 
Industry,  will  he  of  the  utmost  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  to  retailers;  and  will  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  prices  of  goods  to  the  consumer.  For  this  Trade 
Practice  Conference  was  the  first  public  hearing  at 
which  any  industry  sought  the  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  of  all  of  the  trade  practice 
provisions  of  a  former  N.R.A.  Code  outlawed  by  the  - 
Schechter  Decision. 

*  «  «  «  « 

Your  National  Association,  realizing  the  import¬ 
ance  and  far-reaching  scope  of  this  Conference,  and 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  preced¬ 
ents  w'as  at  stake — since  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  never  in  the  past  approved  any  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  governing  such  matters  as  design  piracy, 
the  fixing  of  discounts,  F.O.B.  terms,  uniform  con¬ 
tracts.  advertising  allowances,  etc., — took  steps  to  see 
that  the  retailers’  point  of  view  was  effectively  pre¬ 
sented. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel  for  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  presented  the  position  of  the 
Association  before  the  Commission.  The  Brief,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Fox  for  use  on  that  occasion,  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  and  is  worthy 
of  being  read  by  every  member. 

Testimony  was  also  offered  showing  the  effects  of 
these  proposed  Rules  on  retail  operations  by  Edwin 
R.  Dibrell.  Vice  Pres..  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp., 
New'  York  City;  Ralph  L.  Goldsmith,  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Alanager,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Pres.,  The  Hutzler  Bros., 
Co..  Baltimore;  J.  M.  Rodgers,  Pres.,  Kennard-Pyle 
Co..  Wilmington;  Michael  Schaap,  Pres.,  Blooming- 
dale's,  Inc..  New  \ork  City;  (^.  Forrest  Walker,  Econ¬ 
omist.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  and 
Paul  J.  Lundgren.  Managing  Director,  Cavendish 
Trading  Corp.,  representing  the  Association  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Offices.  Inc. 

Lincoln  Filene  of  Boston  emphasized  before  the 
November,  193.5  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 


Commission  the  sound  necessity  of  representatives  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  giving  mutual  consider¬ 
ation  and  study  leading  to  common  agreement  on  all 
trade  practice  rules  before  they  are  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

»  •  »  •  « 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  just  what  the  action  of 
the  Commission  will  be  in  approving  or  rejecting 
these  precedent-establishing  rules.  However,  mem¬ 
bers  may  feel  satisfied  that  their  case  was  ably  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  aforementioned  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  that  no  effort  was  spared  to  protect  their 
rights  against  the  imposition  of  trade  practice  agree¬ 
ments  which  would  impose  again  many  of  the  wrongs 
and  burdens  of  the  now  defunct  N.R.A.  Program. 

We  are  awaiting  with  interest  the  verdict  of  the 
Commission,  and  will  advise  members  promptly  of 
its  scope  and  character. 

If  the  Commission  rejects  the  uneconomic  and 
unjustified  proposals  of  this  Industry — then  other  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  loath  to  ask  its  approval  for  similar 
provisions. 

However,  if  the  Commission  establishes  a  pre¬ 
cedent  by  approving  any  or  all  of  these  provisions — 
which  we  believe  to  be  unsound  and  unfair — then  the 
door  will  be  open  for  an  avalanche  of  similar  trade 
practice  proposals  by  industries  anxious  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  so-called  fair  trade  practice  provisions  of 
former  N.R.A.  Codes. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Treaty 

S  these  Editorials  are  being  written,  details  of  the 
recently  signed  Trade  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  announced. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  endless  controversies  and 
varying  degrees  of  approval  and  disapproval  ex¬ 
pressed  regarding  the  provisions  of  this  Pact,  because 
tariff  problems  always  create  divided  feeling,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  favorable  or  adverse  effects  on  indus¬ 
tries  and  geographical  sections  of  the  country. 

Retailers  generally,  and  j)articularly  American  re¬ 
tailers  located  in  cities  and  towns  along  the  Canadian 
borderline,  will  welcome  that  provision  of  the  Treaty 
which  provides  that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
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sponeor  legislation  in  Parliament  to  permit  resiilents 
of  Canada  visiting  the  United  States  to  take  back — 
free  of  duty — articles  for  personal  use  up  to  the  value 
of  $100. 

For  years,  American  residents  have  been  permit¬ 
ted  under  our  Tariff  Acts  to  purchase  goods  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States — to  the 
value  of  $100 — and  to  bring  them  into  our  country 
without  the  payment  of  duty. 

This  tariff  policy  has  caused  considerable  hard¬ 
ship  to  American  merchants  located  along  the  Canad¬ 
ian  borderline  which  the  newly  signed  Treaty  may 
serve  to  correct. 

The  equalizing  of  trading  conditions  in  American 
and  Canadian  stores  is  a  problem  which  has  long  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  of  your  National  Association. 
During  all  revisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  in  recent  years, 
we  have  contended  that  either  American  residents 
should  be  prohibited  from  bringing  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  merchandise  for  personal  use  free  of  duty,  or 
that  residents  of  contiguous  countries  should  enjoy 
a  similar  privilege. 

This  provision  of  the  recently  signed  Canadian 
Trade  Treaty  is  the  result  of  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  your  National  Association — working  through 
its  Washington  Representative,  Harold  R.  Young. 
Throughout  the  entire  period  when  this  Treaty  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Young  worked  untiringly 
for  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  which,  we  hope, 
when  ratified  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  will  create 
a  condition  of  equal  opportunity  for  retailers  on  each 
side  of  the  International  Borderline  without  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  a  one-sided  tariff  barrier  as  in  the  past. 

All  Unwarranted  Publicity  on  Incomes 
Should  Be  Stopped 

HROUGH  the  efforts  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  organized  business  groups.  Con¬ 
gress  at  its  recent  session  repealed  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Revenue  Law — commonly  known  as  the 
Pink  Slip  Provision — authorizing  publicity  of  all  in¬ 
come  tax  returns.  Repeal  of  the  so-called  Pink  Slip 
Provision,  however,  does  not  prevent  unwarranted 
publicity  so  far  as  the  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  of  corporations  is  concerned  who  earn  in 
excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

For  Section  148(d)  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act 
of  1934  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  submit  annually  a  report  to  the  Congress  con¬ 
taining  the  names,  addresses,  amounts  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  the  name  of  the  paying  corporation  on  all 
incomes  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  year;  and  this  data 
may  be  made  public  at  the  discretion  of  the  Congress. 
«  «  «  «  « 

We  contend  that  all  the  arguments  used  so  effec¬ 
tively  in  repealing  the  so-called  Pink  Slip  Provision 


are  equally  applicable  to  the  dangers  and  effects  of 
the  aforementioned  section  of  the  Revenue  Act. 

Under  this  section  personal  and  confidential  data 
may  be  made  available  to  the  idle  curious  who  have 
absolutely  no  legitimate  right  to  such  information. 

Its  publication  would  constitute  a  preferred  list 
of  prospective  victims  for  high  pressure  salesmen,  ex¬ 
ploiters,  racketeers,  kidnappers  and  blackmailers.  Its 
enforcement  would  result  in  unjust  discrimination, 
because  it  requires  such  information  only  from  per¬ 
sons  employed  by  corporations  while  exempting  those 
working  for  unincorporated  firms  and  partnerships. 
»  «  «  «  * 

Your  National  Association — in  conjunction  with 
other  organized  business  groups — plans  to  work  for 
the  repeal  of  this  Section  of  the  Revenue  Act  when 
Congress  reconvenes.  Members,  however,  can  be  most 
helpful  at  this  time  by  voicing  their  position  on  this 
provision  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  while 
they  are  now  at  home  endeavoring  to  sense  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  thinking  of  their  constituents  on  such  mat¬ 
ters.  In  fact,  we  dare  say  that  more  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  a  personal  visit  or  a  written  com¬ 
munication  to  your  Federal  legislators  notv  than  can 
be  effected  during  the  busy  days  when  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  congressional  session  in  Washington. 


T  TNDER  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Hous- 

ing  Administration  and  the  Manufacturers’  Hous¬ 
ing  Display  Council,  Home  Shows  will  be  held  in 
hundreds  of  American  cities  during  1936. 

The  first  of  these  exhibits  will  open  in  Baltimore 
on  January  4  next,  and  will  consist  of  a  thoroughly 
modern,  fully  equipped  cottage  of  typical  Maryland 
architecture — landscaped  in  accordance  with  the  fin¬ 
est  traditions  of  exterior  beautification. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  in  displaying  and  dem¬ 
onstrating  every  modern  home  convenience  and  appli¬ 
ance,  and  visitors  to  the  exhibit  will  be  supplied  with 
full  information  on  how  the  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration  can  aid  them  with  their  home  building  and 
modernization  programs. 

«  •  *  «  « 

Since  the  preliminary  announcement  of  these 
Home  Shows  during  the  coming  year,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  received  inquiries  and 
requests  for  similar  exhibits  from  municipal  authori¬ 
ties,  real  estate  boards,  and  local  civic  organizations 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

«  «  •  »  • 

Saul  Cohn,  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee 
of  your  National  Association,  urges  all  members  to 
interest  themselves  in  seeing  that  such  an  exhibit  be 
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staged  in  their  respective  cities,  and  to  play  an  active 
part  in  insuring  its  success. 

As  Mr.  Cohn  has  repeatedly  pointed  out — a 
sound  National  Housing  Program  can  accomplish 
more  in  creating  employment,  stimulating  industries 
and  trades,  creating  consumer  demand  for  homefur- 
nishings  and  appliances,  eliminating  slum  areas  and 
crime  breeding  centers,  and  promoting  the  economic 
and  social  stability  of  the  Nation  than  any  other  pro¬ 
posal  which  has  thus  far  been  advanced. 

We  join  with  the  Chairman  of  your  Housing 
Committee  in  urging  all  members  to  cooperate  fully 
and  to  participate  actively  in  the  National  Home 
Shows  to  be  held  during  the  year  ahead. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Rejects  Price 
Fixing  Rules 

^  I '  HE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  announced  its 
disapproval  to  certain  trade  practice  conference 
rules,  submitted  by  the  National  Retail  Automobile 
Dealers’  Association,  on  the  ground  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  illegal  price  fixing  arrangements  and  would  tend 
to  unreasonably  restrain  trade  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Anti-Trust  Laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act. 

The  proposed  rules  condemned  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  if  adopted,  would  result  in  absolute  price  fixing 
in  the  distribution  of  automobiles — for  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  dealers  be  required  to  sell  new  automo¬ 
biles  at  manufacturers’  suggested  delivered  prices, 
effective  in  the  territories  in  which  the  dealers  oper¬ 
ate;  and  that  the  trade-in  prices  of  used  cars  be  fixed 
so  that  dealers  may  be  prohibited  from  granting  a 
customer  a  greater  allowance  than  that  fixed  for  their 
sales  territory. 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ap¬ 
proved  trade  practice  rules  prohibiting  selling  below 
cost  and  the  use  of  loss  leaders  wherever  such  prac¬ 
tices  tend  to  restrain  trade  and  promote  monopolies, 
this  action  of  the  Commission  indicates  that  it  intends 
to  take  a  firm  stand  against  actual  price  fixing. 

While  we  are  pleased  that  the  Commission  has 
established  this  precedent,  frankly,  we  do  not  see  how 
it  could  have  done  otherwise — for  these  proposed 
trade  practice  rules  were  clearly  in  violation  of  exist¬ 
ing  laws  and  therefore  would  have  been  unenforce¬ 
able. 

In  the  light  of  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  it  seems  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  American  people  are  to  be  spared  the 
economie  wrongs  and  unwarranted  costs  of  price  fix¬ 
ing  policies  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 

This  condemnation  of  price  fixing  trade  practiees 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  merits  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  all  sincerely  interested  in  the  sound  recov¬ 
ery  and  the  future  wellbeing  of  our  economic  system. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Bans  Unfair 
W  holesale-Retailing 

HROUGHOUT  the  year,  but  particularly  during 
the  Holiday  Shopping  Season,  established  retail¬ 
ers  become  the  prey  of  unfair  competition  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  selling  direetly  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  at  alleged  wholesale  prices. 

Therefore,  the  recent  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  a  New  York  manufacturer  of 
and  dealer  in  jewelry  to  reuse  and  desist  representing 
his  firm — in  catalogs  and  otherwise — as  a  tcholesale 
jeweler  or  a  wholesaler  in  certain  classes  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  will  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
Retail  Trade. 

This  firm  has  conducted  in  the  past  a  catalog 
business  quoting  list  prices  to  the  public,  which  were 
subject  to  dealers’  discounts  of  50  per  cent  and  an 
additional  cash  discount  of  6  per  cent,  making  a  total 
diseount  from  the  list  price  of  53  per  cent.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  findings  point  out  that  the  term  list  price 
is  a  trade  term  used  by  manufacturers,  jobbers  and 
wholesalers  in  connection  with  sales  to  the  retail 
trade,  but  that  the  so-called  list  prices  in  question 
were  not  such;  and  that  when  the  discount  of  53  per 
cent  was  applied  the  artieles  were  offered  for  sale 
to  the  publie  at  prices  higher  than  prevailing  whole¬ 
sale  prices  charged  by  jewelry  wholesalers. 

Under  the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  this  firm  must  cease  and  desist  from  represent¬ 
ing  itself  as  being  a  wholesaler  when  soliciting  sales 
and  selling  to  the  following  classes  of  its  trade: 

Sales  to  industrial  concerns,  public  utilities, 
banks  and  other  similar  organizations  of  articles  not 
for  resale,  but  for  use  of  these  organizations,  where 
the  sales  are  not  in  quantity  lots. 

Sales  to  industrial  concerns,  public  utilities, 
banks  and  other  similar  organizations  buying  mer¬ 
chandise  not  for  resale,  but  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees. 

Sales  to  mutual  buying  elubs  maintained  by  fra¬ 
ternities,  colleges  or  universities,  and  to  the  employees 
of  industrial,  public  utility  or  similar  organizations, 
such  merchandise  not  being  resold. 

Sales  in  any  other  manner  to  individuals  pur¬ 
chasing  for  their  own  use  and  not  for  resale,  and  to 
individuals  for  their  use  as  owners  of  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations,  when  such  sales  are  not  in  quantity  lots. 

These  findings  of  the  Commission  should  prove 
helpful  in  ridding  the  wholesale  jewelry  trade  of  this 
practice  which  is  unfair  to  legitimate  retailers  and 
misleading  and  deceptive  to  the  general  public. 

The  American  National  Retail  Jewelers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  be  commended  for  the  able  manner  and 
persistency  in  which  it  pursued  this  complaint  against 
the  firm  in  question.  The  efforts  of  that  Organization 
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have  at  all  times  had  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
your  National  Association. 

«  «  «  «  « 

While  on  the  subject  of  Wholesale-Retailing,  we 
recently  received  a  complaint  from  a  New  England 
memher  condemning  the  practice  of  various  mills  in 
that  section  of  the  country  in  selling  remnants  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  ultimate  retail  purchaser. 

Unquestionably,  this  practice  has  adversely 
affected  the  sales  of  piece  goods  in  retail  stores  in 
those  communities  where  manufacturers  resort  to 
this  policy  of  clearing  out  their  left-overs. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  manufac¬ 
turers  can  be  so  shortsighted  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  any  policy  or  practice  which  undermines 
the  welfare  of  the  retailer  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
their  own  interests.  We  believe  that  some  manufac¬ 
turers  employ  these  methods  without  fully  realizing 
that  they  are  creating  an  unfair  competitive  condition 
with  which  retailers  cannot  cope.  In  fact,  experience 
has  shown  that  when  the  evils  of  such  methods  have 
been  brought  to  their  attention,  they  have  readily 
and  voluntarily  abandoned  this  method  of  doing 
business  in  many  instances. 

Accordingly,  if  your  community  is  beset  with  this 
problem — please  give  us  the  facts;  perhaps  a  letter 
from  your  National  Association  will  serve  to  correct 
these  abuses. 


W ork  on  Social  Security  Problems 
Progressing 

AS  POINTED  out  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  your  National  Association  is  devoting 
considerable  study  to  the  problems  which  will  con¬ 
front  our  members  under  the  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Already  a  Committee  of  your  Association,  au¬ 
thorized  at  the  last  meeting  of  its  Board  of  Directors, 
has  held  conferences  with  governmental  officials  at 
Washington  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  retailers  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

Moreover,  Committees  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  the  Store  Management  Group  have  been  hard  at 
work  during  the  past  month  studying  different  phases 
of  the  Social  Security  Program.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  con¬ 
tains  statements  setting  forth  the  findings  of  these  re¬ 
spective  Committees  to  date.  We  urge  members  to 
study  these  reports  carefully  beeause  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  their  contents  to  them  as  employers  at  this 
time. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  promotional 
literature  being  issued  by  a  number  of  private  com¬ 
mercial  informational  services  exaggerating  the  need 
for  immediate  action  in  effecting  certain  changes  and 
adjustments  preparatory  to  the  administration  of  the 
Act.  We  wish  to  caution  members  to  exercise  due 
caution  and  care  in  taking  any  such  steps  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  Official  Regulations  and  the  definite 
determination  of  State  requirements  in  the  State 
where  a  member  may  be  located. 

Just  as  soon  as  Official  Regulations  governing  the 


interpretation  and  administration  of  the  Federal  Act 
are  completed,  your  National  Association  will  advise 
its  members  of  their  character  and  content;  and  we 
shall  also  keep  members  promptly  advised  on  definite 
State  programs  as  quickly  as  the  various  States  act. 

In  the  meantime,  your  National  Association  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  regarding  Social  Se¬ 
curity  problems  insofar  as  they  can  be  answered  at 
this  time  in  the  absence  of  Official  Governmental 
Rulings. 

Your  Association  will  issue  through  The 
Bulletin  and  through  special  bulletins  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  Store  Management  Group 
information  of  vital  importance  to  retailers  on  this 
subject  from  time  to  time. 

Watch  for  them — and  «lo  not  neglect  to  study 
them  carefully.  A  knowledge  of  their  contents  may 
spare  members  much  grief  and  costly  errors. 

If  the  Results  Justify  the  Cost  — 

We  Are  for  It 

HE  American  Vocational  Association,  at  its  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  in  Chicago  on  December  6th 
next,  is  planning  to  consider  seriously  the  extension 
of  vocational  training — with  the  aid  of  federal  and 
State  funds — into  the  field  of  retail  distribution. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  proposal  may 
require  an  amendment  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act — 
passed  in  1917  and  subject  to  several  amendments 
sinee  that  year — which  now  authorizes  vocational 
training,  financed  by  governmental  grants,  in  produc¬ 
tive  industries,  mechanical  trades,  agrieulture,  and 
home  economics. 

Your  National  Association  recognizes  the  need 
for  the  extension  of  vocational  training  in  the  field 
of  Retailing  and  other  distributive  trades.  Occupa¬ 
tional  training  of  workers  through  standardized  meth¬ 
ods  and  courses,  approved  by  educators  and  employ¬ 
ers  alike,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  constructive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  future  of  Retailing.  Unquestionably, 
the  employer  in  small  and  medium  sized  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  would  derive  benefits  from  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  necessary  limitations  in  his  training 
facilities  and  the  restricted  labor  market  at  his  dis¬ 
posal. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  question  of  financ¬ 
ing  this  project  with  the  aid  of  public  funds  involves 
a  problem  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  curtailing  governmental  expenses 
cannot  be  denied,  and  the  problem  of  balancing  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  budgets  is  paramount  in  the  minds  of 
all  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  a  careful  evaluation 
of  the  costs  of  this  program  in  relation  to  the  sound 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  employers  and  workers  alike 
throughout  the  country  must  be  determined. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the 
project,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  carrying  out  this  pro¬ 
posed  program — if  its  accomplishments  justify  the 
cost. 

Taking  Inventory  of  American  Business 

Early  in  January,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  will  undertake  a  Census  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Business. 
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It  is  planiuMl  that  this  project  will  provide  a 
national  picture  of  the  nuinher  of  estahlishinents, 
volume  of  business,  persons  employed,  wages  paid, 
and  other  factual  information  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  findings  of  the  previous  Census  of  1929  and 
1933. 

This  Inventory  of  American  Business  will  include 
within  its  scope  all  divisions  of  retail  trade,  as  well 
as  wholesaling,  manufacturing,  banking  and  finance, 
insurance,  transportation,  communication,  construc¬ 
tion,  real  estate,  hotels,  amusements,  and  other  ser¬ 
vice  crafts. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  given  his  assur¬ 
ance  that  all  individual  reports  will  held  absolutely 
confidential,  and  will  be  available  to  no  one — whether 
in  government  service  or  private  life — other  than 
sworn  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

«  *  «  «  « 

Such  a  Federal  Census  of  American  Business  at 
this  time — if  properly  conducted — can  reveal  valu¬ 
able  information  to  our  industries  and  trades  which 
should  be  helpful  to  them  in  charting  their  future 
development  and  progress. 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister  and  James  S.  Schoff — 
Chairmen  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  respectively — are  serving  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  advisers  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  this  nation-wide  census  of  our 
retail  crafts. 

We  urge  all  members  of  the  Association  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  project  by  supplying  promptly  and  ac¬ 
curately  the  data  requested  concerning  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  Only  through  the  universal  cooperation  of 
American  Business  can  this  undertaking  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  become  a  constructive  guide  post  of 
our  national  economic  progress,  and  thus  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  pointing  out  the  trends  and  courses  which 
our  industries  and  trades  are  headed  for  during  the 
immediate  years  ahead. 

Neiv  Jersey  Sales  T ax  Repealed 

me  a  bottle  of  red  ink  to  sign  this  damn 
thing” — with  these  words  Governor  Hoffman 
of  New  Jersey  signed  the  measure  repealing  the  retail 
sales  tax  in  that  State,  which  had  become  effective  on 
July  1st  last. 

Governor  Hoffman,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  a 
staunch  supporter — and  still  is — of  State  sales  tax 
legislation;  hut  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
expressed  their  opposition  to  this  form  of  levy  by 
nominating  for  Office  candidates  pledged  to  repeal 
the  tax.  Accordingly,  on  October  25th  last,  at  a  spec¬ 
ial  session  of  the  State  Legislature — the  House  by  a 
vote  of  50  to  3  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  11  to  0 — 
repealed  the  levy,  and  their  action  was  immediately 
put  into  effect  by  an  unsympathetic  Governor  who 
had  no  other  choice  in  the  matter. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Retailers  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  indebted 
to  A.  Schindel  of  The  Kresge  Department  Store  of 
Newark,  who  worked  untiringly  and  effectively 
against  the  enactment  of  this  tax  and  subsequently 
for  its  repeal.  To  Mr.  Schindel  was  awarded  the  pen 
with  which  the  repeal  measure  was  signed — but  his 
real  reward  comes  from  the  satisfaction  that  his 


efforts  and  those  of  his  retail  colleagues  were  not  in 
vain. 

W'e  congratulate  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  upon  their  decisive  victory,  which  means  that 
an  uneconomic  and  unwarranted  tax  levy  has  been 
removed  from  the  purchases  of  their  daily  needs  and 
wants. 

The  Amended  California  Unfair  Trade 
Practice  Act 

An  important  and  far-reaching  Amendment  to  the 
California  Unfair  Trade  Practice  Act  is  now 
operative  law  and  should  command  the  attention  of 
retailers  in  all  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Briefly,  this  Amendment  outlaws  discrimination 
between  localities  selling  the  same  commodity  at 
different  prices  in  different  areas,  intending  thereby 
to  destroy  competition — but  allowances  may  be  made 
for  difference  in  grade,  quality  and  quantity,  and  in 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 

It  prohibits  such  discrimination  between  locali¬ 
ties  by  any  scheme  of  special  rebates,  collateral  con¬ 
tracts  or  other  devices. 

It  forbids  the  granting  of  secret  rebates,  refunds, 
commissions,  or  unearned  discounts  whether  in  the 
form  of  money  or  otherwise,  or  secretly  extending  to 
certain  purchasers  special  services  or  privileges  to  the 
injury  of  a  competitor,  or  causing  destruction  of 
competition. 

It  prohibits  selling  below  cost  in  order  to  destroy 
competition. 

In  connection  with  the  final  prohibition — pro¬ 
ducer’s  cost  is  defined  as  including  cost  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials,  labor  and  all  overhead  expenses;  while  distribu¬ 
tor’s  cost  is  the  invoice  or  replacement  cost,  which¬ 
ever  is  lower,  plus  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Furthermore,  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  or  overhead  expense  must  in¬ 
clude  labor,  executives’  salaries,  rent,  interest,  depre¬ 
ciation,  selling  costs,  maintenance,  delivery  costs, 
credit  losses,  taxes,  insurance  and  advertising  costs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  invoice  cost  of  goods 
purchased  at  forced  bankruptcies  or  closing  out  sales 
may  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  price  lower  than 
replacement  cost,  unless  such  goods  are  segregated 
and  advertised  and  sold  as  merchandise  so  purchased 
— the  advertising  to  state  the  conditions  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  quantity  to  be  sold. 

Goods  may  be  sold  below  cost,  however,  in  the 
case  of  bona  fide  closing  out  sales  when  notice  is 
given  to  the  public;  in  the  case  of  goods  which  are 
damaged  or  deteriorated,  when  the  public  is  so  noti¬ 
fied;  when  goods  are  sold  under  Court  order;  and 
when  sales  are  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  legal 
prices  of  competitors  in  the  same  trading  area. 

Under  this  Amendment,  officers  and  agents  of 
business  firms  are  criminally  liable  for  its  violations, 
and  three  violations  may  deprive  a  firm  of  the  right 
to  do  business  in  the  State  of  California. 

Furthermore,  municipal  corporations,  persons, 
business  organizations  and  trade  associations  injured 
under  this  Act  may  enjoin  violators  and  recover 
triple  damages. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  Act  sets  forth  the 
necessity  for  its  enactment  in  the  following  language: 
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^he  sale  at  less  than  cost  of  goods  obtained  at 
forced,  bankrupted,  close  out,  and  other  sales  outside 
of  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  is  destroying  healthy 
competition  and  thereby  forestalling  recovery.  If  such 
practices  are  not  immediately  stopped  many  more 
businesses  will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  prevailing  condition  of  depression.  In 
order  to  prevent  such  occurrences  it  is  necessary  that 
this  Act  go  into  effect  immediately.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  Measure  is  a  most  far- 
reaching  and  drastic  remedy  in  order  to  curtail  the 
competition  of  goods  sold  at  forced  bankruptcies, 
close  out  and  other  sales  of  that  character.  Most 
retailers  will  agree  that  the  sale  of  such  merchandise 
is  comparatively  small  in  relation  to  all  the  goods 
sold  at  retail  in  any  town,  city  or  State. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  that  in  order  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  evil  the  State  of  California  is  jeopardizing 
the  welfare  of  its  manufacturers  hy  forcing  retailers 
to  purchase  goods  outside  the  State  from  producers 
who  will  not  he  subject  to  its  extraordinary  pro¬ 
visions. 

We  have  been  informed  that  this  Measure  was 
sponsored  largely  by  retail  vendors  of  drugs,  grocer¬ 
ies,  liquors  and  tobacco — with  this  in  mind  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  alleged  objective  of  this 
Act  is  a  mere  subterfuge  and  that  its  real  aim  is  to 
foster  price  fixing. 

No  doubt  attempts  will  be  made  shortly  to  enact 
similar  legislation  in  other  States.  If  so,  retailers 
should  vigorously  oppose  these  efforts  which  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  State  statute  regulating  and  controlling  the 
sale  of  every  commodity  in  the  State  to  the  extent 
that  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  told 
what  prices  they  must  charge  for  the  goods  which 
they  produce  or  sell. 

W'e  wonder  whether  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  consumer  were  considered  by  the  proponents 


of  this  Measure  or  by  the  legislators  who  voted  for 
its  enactment. 

Perhaps  not! 

“Building  a  Profitable  Store — Better 
Selling,  Better  Buying,  Better 
Management* 

This  is  the  Slogan  adopted  by  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
your  National  Association. 

Surely,  a  more  constructive  and  a  more  practical 
keynote  for  its  sessions  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

A  convention  program  built  upon  this  Theme 
cannot  go  far  afield  from  the  fundamentals  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  which  today — more  than  ever  before — require 
Better  Selling,  Better  Buying,  Better  Management,  if 
retailers  are  to  operate  their  businesses  at  a  profit. 

Of  course,  the  Convention  Program  must  con¬ 
sider  outstanding  national  economic  and  legislative 
trends  and  problems  which  vitally  concern  the  rights 
and  interests  of  retailers.  But  we  can  assure  our  mem¬ 
bers  that  at  this  gathering — as  in  the  case  of  all  past 
gatherings  of  the  Association — ^frills  and  foibles  will 
be  found  wanting  in  the  Convention  Program. 

«  *  «  «  » 

Work  on  the  Program  is  already  under  way.  We 
are  following  closely  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Slogan  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  more 
details  of  the  Convention  and  its  Program  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  In  the  meantime, 
we  shall  welcome  the  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  every  member. 
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Fair  Play  in  Business 

BY  MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  the  Nainiii  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  A . 


l^AJOR  NAMM,  who  was  formerly  Fair  Practice  Chair- 
man  for  the  nine  retail  associations  which  promul¬ 
gated  the  retail  code,  made  this  plea  for  fair  play  in 
business  in  the  course  of  a  recent  address  before  the 
National  Notion  Association.  The  evils  he  discussed  were 
advertising  which  misleads  the  public  and  advertising 
which  is  unfair  to  competitors;  and  selling  which  employs 
bait  offers  or  engages  in  cut-throat  competition.  He  con¬ 
siders  here  the  prevalence  of  such  practices,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  they  can  he  eliminated. 


Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm 


IH.W’K  only  one  message  to  de¬ 
liver  today.  That  message  is  an 
ap])eal  for  fair  play  in  business 
especially  as  regards  pricing  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  .An  ai)i)eal  for  concerted 
action  among  business  men  against 
unfair  methods  of  com])etition.  An 
appeal  for  a  united  front  against  the 
kind  of  dog-eat-dog  tactics  that  are 
bringing  trade  and  industry  right 
back  to  the  law  of  the  jungle  once 
again. 

It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  ask, 
“What  are  these  unfair  practices 
and  to  what  extent  do  they  pre¬ 
vail?”  These  practices,  generally 
speaking,  are  as  follows; 

Advertising 

(A)  Copy  which  misleads  the 
public. 

(B)  Copy  which  is  unfair  to 
comjjetitors. 

Selling 

(A)  Bait  offers,  including  the 
use  of  loss-leaders. 

(B)  Cut-throat  competition,  in¬ 
cluding  predatory  price-cut¬ 
ting. 


First  as  to  i)revalence.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  these  unfair  i)ractices 
are  at  least  as  common  today  as  they 
were  two  and  half  years  ago  when 
President  Roosevelt  told  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
“You  and  1  acknowledge  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  unfair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion,  of  cut-throat  pricing  and  of 
general  chaos  . ”  “Approxi¬ 

mately  90%  of  business  men  are 
fair”,  he  continued,  “hut  they  are 
forced  to  meet  the  competition  of 
that  unfair  10%.“ 

Now  as  to  fact.  Advertising  is 
rapidly  developing  into  a  question 
of  “Who  can  shout  the  loudest?” 
One  may  easily  find,  in  almost  every 
advertising  medium  in  the  country, 
some  copy  which  is  misleading  to 
consumers  or  unfair  to  competitors. 
Our  own  great  City  of  New  York 
is  anything  hut  an  exception  to  this 
rule. 

Selling  methods  are  open  to 
similar  criticism.  One  may  easily 
find,  in  almost  every  city  of  the 
country,  an  habitual  use  of  “bait- 
offers”  through  the  medium  of  so- 
called  loss-leaders.  .An  excellent 
description  of  this  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  was  contained  in  the  Retail 
Code : — 

■‘Loss-leaders  are  articles  sold  be¬ 
low  cost  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 


iiiK  trade.  This  practice  results  in 
efforts  by  the  merchant  to  make  up 
that  loss  by  charging  more  than  a 
reasonable  profit  for  other  articles. 

It  results  in  driving  the  small  mer¬ 
chant  with  little  capital  out  of  legi¬ 
timate  business.  It  works  back 
against  the  producer  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  on  farms  and  in  industry  and 
against  the  labor  so  employed.” 

( )ne  n;ay  easily  find,  in  almost 
every  city  of  the  country,  examples 
of  predatory  price-cutting  and  ruth¬ 
less  jrrice-warfare.  In  New  York 
City,  scores  of  wanted  items  are 
generally  retailed  every  day  at  prices 
that  are  substantially  below  actual 
invoice  cost.  These  selling  prices 
contain  no  allowance  whatsoever  for 
clerk-hire,  rental,  advertising  or  de¬ 
livery,  etc.  Is  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  more  destructive  or  a 
more  predatory  system? 

So  much  for  the  existence  of  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  and  now  to  as¬ 
certain  ; — 

(.A)  What  group  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution  wants  these 
unfair  practices  to  continue? 

(B)  In  what  manner  can  these  un¬ 
fair  practices  be  eliminated? 

(C)  What  practical  results  may  be 
exfiected  from  such  elimina¬ 
tion  ? 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? 

There  are  four  main  groups  vital¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  distribution 
of  merchandise,  namely — the  whole¬ 
saler,  retailer,  advertising  medium 
and  consumer.  Are  any  of  these 
groups  ruthless  or  predatory?  Let’s 
take  stock  and  see. 

Do  wholesalers  want  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  unfair  practices  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling?  Of  course  not! 
On  the  contrary,  wholesalers  have 
long  been  foremost  in  the  fight 
against  unfair  competition.  Witness 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  re¬ 
sale-price  legislation.  It  is  no  re¬ 
flection  upon  wholesalers  when  I 
say  that  my  reaction  to  their  legis¬ 
lative  efforts  is  similar  to  President 
Coolidge’s  reaction  towards  a  cer¬ 
tain  sermon.  “What  was  the  ser¬ 
mon  about?”  asked  Mrs.  Coolidge. 
“Sin”,  was  the  reply.  “And  what 
did  the  minister  say  about  sin?” 
continued  Mrs.  Coolidge.  “He  was 
agin  it!”  answered  Cal.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  during  this  limited  time,  that 
I  am  "agin”  resale-price  legislation 
but  100%  for  the  wholesalers’  ef¬ 
forts  to  curb  predatory  price-cut¬ 
ting.  Our  only  difference  lies  in  the 
choice  of  methods. 

Do  retailers  want  a  continuance 
of  the  present  unfair  practices  in 
advertising  and  selling?  Of  course 
not!  Time  and  again,  retailers  have 
enunciated  the  rules  of  the  game. 
These  rules  may  be  found  clearly 
stated  in  the  Fair  Practice  Code  of 
the  National  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus.  This  Code  has 
been  endorsed  officially  by  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  throughout  the  country, 
through  their  forty-eight  local  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus.  Incidentally, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unfair  selling  practice  will 
start  from  the  day  when  retailers 
are  restrained  from  making  adver¬ 
tising  capital  out  of  catch-penny 
selling  devices. 

Not  the  least  important  rule  in 
this  Fair  Practice  Code  (a  rule  that, 
unfortunately,  is  very  frequently 
breached)  is  the  one  which  outlaws 
general  under-selling  claims.  These 
claims  are  invariably  false  and  mis¬ 
leading.  The  less  false  they  are,  the 
more  unfair  they  become.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  no  store  can  live  up  to  a  general 
underselling  claim  without  resorting 
to  ruthless  price-warfare. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
whenever  retailers  have  gone  into 
the  publishing  business  through  a 
Shopping  News,  their  first  step  has 
been  to  lay  down  an  iron-clad  set  of 
fair  practice  rules.  As  a  result. 


practically  none  of  the  misleading 
or  unfair  copy  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  can  find  its  way  into  a  single 
Shopping  News  publication  in  the 
country.  As  a  further  result.  Shop¬ 
ping  News  publications  have  grown 
steadily  in  reader-confidence. 

Do  advertising  media  desire  a 
continuance  of  unfair  practices?  Of 
course  not!  They  realize  that  such 
practices  are  rapidly  destroying 
reader-confidence.  They  realize  that 
all  of  their  printing  plants,  presses 
and  press- franchises  become  worth¬ 
less  from  the  day  that  the  average 
reader  starts  to  say  “I  saw  it  in  the 
paper  but  I  don’t  believe  it’s  true!” 
Reader-confidence,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time  is  what  the  advertising 
medium  strives  to  preserve. 

Constructive  retailers  are  power¬ 
less  to  control  the  advertising  of  de¬ 
structive  competitors.  Trade  asso¬ 
ciations  and  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  also  lack  the  power  to  enforce. 
Time  and  again  every  one  of  us  has 
learned  to  our  cost  that  codes  of 
ethics  serve  only  to  bind  the  ethical. 
Advertising  media,  however,  are 
anything  but  powerless  to  act.  They 
can  and  should  get  together  and  do 
the  job  at  hand  with  the  support  of 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

In  all  fairness  to  our  advertising 
media  it  must  be  stated  that  some 
publications  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  eliminate  unfair  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  copy.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proved,  however,  that  it 
is  futile  to  exjject  any  one  publica¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  refuse  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  of  a  doubtful  nature  when 
some  competing  publication  is  mere¬ 
ly  waiting  for  a  chance  to  accept 
that  same  questionable  copy. 

Do  consumers  desire  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  unfair  practices  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling?  Of  course  not! 
Consumer  organizations  all  over  the 
country  have  denounced  these  prac¬ 
tices  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Mrs. 
Grace  Morrison  Poole,  speaking  for 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  has  stated : — 

“We  are  in  favor  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  provision  which  will  stop  the 
evil  of  the  loss-leader  which  mis¬ 
leads  shoppers  into  believing  that 
low  prices  prevail  throughout  a  store 
when,  in  all  probabilities,  the  shop¬ 
per  loses  her  ‘savings’  in  the  unduly 
higher  cost  of  other  goods.” 

Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson 
Director  of  the  Good  Citizenship 
Bureau  of  the  Women’s  Home 
Companion,  recently  said : — 

“Public  confidence  in  advertising 
is  waning,  especially  among  the 
women  of  the  country  who  have 


85%  of  the  country’s  purchasing 
power  at  their  command.  Women 
are  tired  of  the  exaggeration  and 
fiction  in  advertising.  What  they 
want  is  the  truth.” 

Mrs.  Ruth  Tennant,  Director  of 
Consumers’  Division  of  the  Local 
N.  R.  A.  has  forcefully  stated: — 

“There  never  has  been,  and  there 
never  will  be,  any  real  advantage  to 
the  consumer  who  buys  goods  at  so 
low  a  price  that  it  spells  ultimate 
bankruptcy  for  business  houses  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  inevitable  result  of  un¬ 
employment  for  labor.” 

Wholesalers,  retailers,  advertising 
media  and  consumers  all  want  to 
eliminate  unfair  practices  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling.  In  speaking  of 
these  groups  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  90%  majority  which,  as  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  has  so  aptly  stated, 
is  constantly  “forced  to  meet  the 
comitetition  of  the  unfair  10%. ” 

Inertia  and  a  Program 

There  is,  and  always  has  been, 
but  one  reason  why  unfair  practices 
in  advertising  and  selling  are  not 
eliminated.  That  reason  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  single  word  containing 
but  seven  letters: — Inertia.  Inertia 
on  the  part  of  trade  associations, 
consumer  organizations  and  indivi¬ 
duals  such  as  you  and  1.  Needless 
to  state,  however,  there  has  been 
very  little  inertia  displayed  by  the 
aforementioned  “unfair  10% ”. 

So  much  for  criticism  and  now 
for  an  attempt  at  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion.  Here  is  a  simple  “three- 
point”  program  that  I  believe  can 
be  made  to  work : — 

1.  Advertisers  and  advertising 
media  to  agree  upon  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  all  unfair  advertising  by 
means  of — 

(A)  Adoption  of  uniform  stan¬ 
dards  of  fair  practice. 

(B)  These  standards  to  be  made 
a  part  of  every  advertising 
contract. 

2.  Advertising  media  to  place  the 
burden  of  jiroof  upon  all  adver¬ 
tisers  by — 

(A)  Demanding  that  all  doubt¬ 
ful  statements  about  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact  be  substantiated 
by  some  impartial  agency 
(such  as  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus). 

(B)  Requiring  that  every  ad¬ 
vertised  mis-statement  of 
a  material  fact  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  advertised  cor¬ 
rection. 

3.  Advertising  media  to  foster 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Organization  of  Finance  Company 
Snbsidiaries  by  Department  Stores 

BY  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG 

Retail  Industry  Advisor  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
Representing  the  Retailers  National  Council 


In  the  financing  of  department 
store  purchasing  under  the  Mod¬ 
ernization  Credit  Plan,  there  are 
certain  advantages  for  hoth  cus¬ 
tomer  and  store  in  working  through 
a  finance  company  which  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  store.  Mr.  Young 
discusses  here  the  F.  H.  A.  require¬ 
ments  and  procedure  for  organiz¬ 
ing  such  subsidiary  companies. 


IT  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
no  federal  funds  are  used  in  fi¬ 
nancing  Moilernization  Credits, 
hut  all  such  funds  come  from  pri¬ 
vately  owned  financial  institutions. 
Under  the  National  Housing  Act 
a  Contract  of  Insurance  may  be 
issued  only  to  a  “financial  institu¬ 
tion”  and  cannot  be  issued  to  an  in¬ 
dustrial  or  commercial  concern.  In 
view  of  this  fact  many  such  con¬ 
cerns  have  found  it  advisable  to  or¬ 
ganize  finance  company  subsidiaries. 

What  Federal  Housing  .Adminis¬ 
tration  does  do  is  to  issue  financial 
institutions  Contracts  of  Insurance 
insuring  them  against  loss  up  to  the 
total  of  20%  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Moderation  Credits  ex¬ 
tended  by  each  financial  institution. 
This  insurance  is  not  20%  of  each 
individual  item,  but  20%  of  the 
total.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  20%  reserve  against 
credit  losses.  When  it  is  realized 
that  losses  in  this  type  of  business 
have  seldom  exceeded  2%,  and  usu¬ 
ally  are  less  than  1%,  it  can  he  seen 
that  this  insurance  is  in  reality 
100%  insurance  against  loss,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  a  reasonable  spread 
in  the  extension  of  credits.  The  in¬ 
surance,  by  the  way,  costs  the 
financial  institution  nothing. 

There  are  three  principal  methods 
under  which  eligible  equipment  can 
be  financed  under  the  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Credit  Plan.  The  first  is 
through  local  banks.  This  has  been 
working  out  very  satisfactorily  iri 
some  places,  especially  in  the  larger 


centers.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
banks  pass  on  the  credit  before  the 
loan  is  granted  and  desire  the  bor¬ 
rowers  to  make  their  payments  at 
the  hank.  Many  department  store 
executives  desire  the  customers  to 
come  into  the  store  to  make  their 
payments.  The  second  method  is  to 
finance  through  independent  finance 
companies.  In  most  cases,  like  the 
hanks,  the  independent  finance  com¬ 
panies  absolutely  control  the  credits 
and  insist  that  payments  he  made 
at  the  office  of  the  finance  company. 
At  least  one  nationally  operating 
finance  company  has  committed  it¬ 
self  to  the  plan  of  allowing  the 
credit  department  of  the  stores  to 
pass  on  the  credits  and  also  permit 
the  purchasers  to  make  their  pay¬ 
ments  at  the  stores.  The  third  meth¬ 
od  is  for  the  department  stores  to 
organize  their  own  finance  company 
subsidiaries.  To  date  approximately 
100  department  stores,  including 
members  of  chains,  either  have  or¬ 
ganized  their  own  finance  company 
subsidiaries  or  the  holding  compan¬ 
ies  of  the  chains  have  organized 
finance  company  subsidiaries  for 
the  use  of  their  stores,  and  many 
others  are  at  present  considering  do¬ 
ing  so.  This  number  does  not  in¬ 
clude  one  large  mail  order  house 
which  has  hundreds  of  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country  that  also  has 
its  own  finance  company.  The  re¬ 
quirements  and  methods  of  such 
finance  company  organization  fol¬ 
low. 

Capital  Organization 

A  subsidiary  finance  company 
may  be  organized  with  either  a  sub¬ 
stantial  or  nominal  capital,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  proposed  method  of 
operation. 

The  usual  method  by  which  an  in¬ 
dependently  operated  finance  com¬ 
pany  obtains  its  funds  is  by  borrow¬ 
ing  from  banks.  The  banks  usually 
set  a  ratio  between  the  capital  and 
surplus,  and  the  total  outstanding 
of  a  finance  company.  . 


If  a  department  store  decides  to 
organize  a  finance  company  with 
substantial  capital  and  have  the 
finance  company  itself  borrow  from 
the  banks,  it  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  probable  outstand¬ 
ings  at  any  one  time,  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  capital  required. 
Of  course,  it  would  he  unnecessary 
to  put  in  the  maximum  capital  at 
the  time  of  organization,  but  the 
cai)ital  could  be  increased  from 
time  to  time  as  the  outstandings  are 
increased.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
determining  the  amount  of  capital 
required,  it  would  he  advisable  to 
consult  with  some  of  the  store’s 
hanks  from  which  it  is  proposed  to 
l)orrow  its  working  funds.  A  sub¬ 
sidiary  finance  company  with  a 
substantial  capital  may  submit  its 
application  for  a  Contract  of  In¬ 
surance  on  its  own  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand  many  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  and  all  department 
stores  which  have  organized  finance 
companies  to  date,  have  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  organized  them  with 
nominal  capital.  When  this  is  done 
it  is  necessary  for  the  department 
store  to  obtain  the  working  funds 
for  its  finance  company  subsidiary 
by  loaning  such  funds  to  the  finance 
company  from  its  surplus  funds  or 
from  banks  upon  the  endorsement 
of  its  parent  organization.  The  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  Contract  of  Insur¬ 
ance  of  a  subsidiary  finance  com¬ 
pany  with  nominal  capital  will  be 
considered  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  parent  organization. 

The  principal  reasons  why  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  organized  sub¬ 
sidiary  finance  companies  is  that 
they  wish  to  control  the  credits  and 
collections,  have  the  purchasers 
come  into  the  stores  to  make  their 
payments  and,  in  many  instances, 
to  obtain  the  extra  revenue  from 
the  finance  charges  permitted  under 
the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  Regulations. 

The  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
trator  issues  two  types  of  Con- 
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tracts  of  Insurance :  One  provid¬ 
ing  for  and  the  other  not  providing 
for  the  insured  institution’s  borrow¬ 
ing  on  the  security  of  insured  notes 
from  the  Administrator  in  case  of 
emergency  only.  The  non-borrow¬ 
ing  form  of  contract  is  the  one 
drawal  of  deah  - 
available  to  finance  companies,  be¬ 
cause  such  institutions  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  possibility  of  withdrawal 
of  deposits,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
lending  institutions. 

F.  H.  A.  Approval 

The  necessary  steps  in  organizing 
a  finance  company  and  in  obtaining 
a  Contract  of  Insurance  from  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Obtain  the  necessary  Charter 
or  Articles  of  Incorporation  in  the 
State  decided  upon.  The  Charter  or 
Articles  of  Incorporation  may  be 
in  the  form  usually  used  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  corporation  in  the  State  of  in¬ 
corporation,  but  must  contain  a  pur¬ 
pose  clause  authorizing  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  do  a  finance  business.  This 
is  usually  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
authorized  to  buy,  sell  and  other¬ 
wise  deal  in  commercial  obligations. 
The  foregoing  is  merely  the  gist  of 
such  purpose  clauses,  but  usually 
goes  into  much  more  detail.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  that  such 

-purpose  clauses  limit  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  dealing  in  obligations  eligible 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration  Regulations. 

2.  The  following  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

A.  Copy  of  Charter  or  Articles  of 
Incorporation  certified  to  by  the 
secretary  of  the  corporation. 

B.  Copy  of  by-laws  certified  to  by 
the  secretary  of  the  corporation. 

C.  The  most  recent  signed  balance 
sheet  of  the  parent  company 
and  signed  balance  sheet  as  of 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

If  the  balance  sheets  show 
accounts  receivable,  the  balance 
sheet  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  breakdown  of  the  accounts 
receivable  showing  the  amount 
of  open  accounts  receivable  and 
the  amount  of  installment  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  Both  items 
should  be  further  broken  down 
as  to  total  number  and  amount 
of  accounts,  total  number  and 
amount  30  to  60  days  past  due, 
total  number  and  amount  60  to 
90  days  past  due,  and  total 


number  and  amount  more  than 
90  days  past  due. 

D.  Signed  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  for  the  last  fiscal  period, 
and  for  the  time  from  that  peri¬ 
od  until  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  statement  if  available. 

E.  Letter  from  parent  organization 
stating  that  at  least  the  majority 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
finance  company  is  owned  by 
the  parent  organization  and  will 
not  be  disposed  of  without  first 
notifying  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

F.  Bank  References. 

3.  Form  FHA-11,  “Application 
For  Contract  of  Insurance”. 

The  finance  company  need  not 
have  separate  offices  and  employees 
but  may  be  officered  and  have  its 
work  done  by  employees  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  and  have  its  offices 
in  the  department  store.  It  should, 
however,  have  a  complete,  separate 
set  of  books  and  its  own  bank  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
finance  company  issue  its  check  for 
each  individual  transaction  to  the 
department  store,  but  it  should  have 
a  settlement  with  the  department 
store  at  least  once  a  month.  If  it 
is  deemed  advisable,  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers  need  not  know  that  a  finance 
company  enters  into  the  transaction 
as  the  notes  may  be  assigned  by  the 
store  to  the  finance  company  by 
periodic  separate  assignments  in¬ 
stead  of  by  endorsement  on  each 
separate  note. 

All  Modernization  Credit  Plan 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  apply  to  the 
business  done  by  a  finance  company 
under  its  Contract  of  Insurance. 
As  the  methods  of  operation  of 
finance  companies  are  usually  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  call  attention 
specifically  to  some  of  the  items 
covered  by  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  Regulations. 

Banks  or  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions  usually  loan  directly  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
finance  company’s  operations  are 
usually  conducted  along  the  follow’- 
ing  lines:  A  department  store  sells 
certain  materials  or  articles  and 
takes  in  payment  a  note  from  the 
purchaser.  The  department  store 
then  sells  the  note  to  the  finance 
company.  The  department  store 
has  one  price  at  which  it  sells  the 
materials  for  cash  and  another  price 
at  which  it  sells  the  articles  on 


time.  This  difference  in  cash  price 
and  time  price  must  not  exceed  an 
amount  figured  for  the  transaction 
according  to  the  “Gross  Charge 
Table”,  on  Form  FHE-17.  supplied 
by  the  Federal  Housing  .Administra¬ 
tion.  The  finance  company  then 
purchases  the  note  from  the  de¬ 
partment  store  at  a  discount  from 
its  face  amount.  This  discount  must 
not  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  cash  price  and  the  time  price  as 
explained  above. 

.Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  purchaser  may  not  be  charged 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  fi.xed  by  the  Federal  Housing 
.Administrator,  nor  can  the  finance 
company  on  an  insured  transaction 
obtain  under  any  guise  any  more 
than  that  maximum  amount,  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  cash  advanced  at  the 
time  of  purchase  of  the  note.  This 
sjjecifically  means  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  must  not  be  charged  more 
than  the  lowest  cash  price  plus  the 
maximum  financing  charge  permit¬ 
ted  as  explained  above  relative  to 
figuring  the  time  price.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  parent  company  has  a 
cash  price  which  differs  from  the 
price  if  payment  is  made  within  10 
days,  30  days,  or  other  period,  it 
may  not  require  a  purchaser  giving 
a  modernization  note  to  pay  more 
than  the  lowest  cash  price;  thus  it 
may  not  use  the  10  or  30  day  term 
as  a  device  for  actually  charging 
the  customer  more  than  would  be 
paid  by  the  customer  providing  his 
own  funds  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Briefly,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  considers  that  funds  to 
be  provided  by  a  finance  company 
through  purchase  of  a  note  should 
be  considered  cash,  and  that  any 
delay  in  the  finance  company’s  pro¬ 
viding  that  cash  to  the  department 
store,  is  not  one  for  which  the 
property  owner  should  be  penalized. 

If  it  so  desires  the  finance  com¬ 
pany  may  use  its  own  forms  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  approval,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purchaser,  as  there  is 
certain  information  which  must  be 
given  in  order  to  have  the  indivi¬ 
dual  transactions  conform  with  the 
Regulations  and  therefore  be  insur¬ 
able. 

Upon  request,  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  .Administration  supplies  to 
finance  companies  the  Applicant’s 
Credit  Statement  in  such  quantities 
as  are  needed.  The  other  forms 
used  in  an  individual  transaction 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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A  Payroll  Procedure  Based  on 
Machine  Accounting 

BY  R.  E.  VOGT 

Controller,  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


The  payroll  method  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  briefly  in  this  article  is 
based  on  the  following  funda¬ 
mental  factors : 

Department  managers  and 
other  executives  are  paid 
monthly  by  check.  All  other 
employees  are  paid  in  cash  on 
Wednesday  morning  for  the 
week  ending  the  previous  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon. 

Basic  hours  are  still  40  hours 
per  week. 

Wherever  possible,  a  bonus 
is  paid  for  extra  eflfort  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  All  salespeople  are 
eligible  for  a  commission  based 


F80 

Employment  Slip 

Name  . 

Position  . 

_ Dep’t . 

Salary  . 

To  Commence  ... 

Day  Date . 

. 19 . 

Authorized  . 

Superintendent 

Exhibit  A.  The  Employment  OflSce  fills 
in  this  form,  in  quadruplicate,  and  sends 
copies  to  the  Payroll  Department,  the 
Addressograph  Department,  the  Ward¬ 
robe  Room  and  the  Benefit  Association. 


on  sales  made  in  excess  of  a 
quota  which  is  set  in  proportion 
to  salary. 

Many  service  employees  are 
on  a  bonus  basis  where  their 
work  lends  itself  readily  to 
measurement. 

Time  clocks  and  tabulating 
equipment  are  used. 

The  process  will  be  traced 
through  the  Timekeeping  Depart¬ 
ment  (which  is  subsidiary  to  the 
Employment  Office),  the  Payroll 
Accounting  Department,  and  the 
Paymaster’s  Department. 

When  a  person  is  engaged,  the 
Employment  Office  keeps  the  appli- 


Elxhihit  B 


Exhibit  C 

W eekly  Payroll  Run 

SEP.  21  1935 

CLERK  NO. 

HOURS 

K.B.’S 

GROSS 

SALARY 

MDSE. 

DED. 

OTHER 

DED. 

NET 

CASH 

1  21001 

40 

60 

1800 

300 

60 

1500 

1  21002 

40 

1500 

200 

1300 

1  21003 

40 

50 

1500 

100 

50 

1400 

1  21004 

40 

45 

1600 

1645 

1  21005 

40 

10 

1500 

500 

50 

960 

200* 

7900* 

5 

200* 

165 

7900* 

1100 

160 

6805* 
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cation  on  file  and  maintains  a  num¬ 
erical  list  of  employees,  showing 
name,  rate,  and  starting  date.  An 
alphalK'tical  history  card  is  also  kept 
on  which  are  recorded  rate  changes, 
transfers,  date  of  leaving  and  rea¬ 
son  therefor,  and  future  periwls  of 
employment.  The  Employment  Of¬ 
fice  then  fills  in  Form  80,  “Exhibit 
in  quadruplicate  and  sends  cop¬ 
ies  to  the  Payroll  Department,  the 
Addressograph  Department,  the 
Wardrobe  Room,  and  the  Benefit 
Association.  The  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  is  notified  of  the  employment 
of  salespeople  and  arranges  for  de¬ 
tailed  training  in  system  and  selling. 
From  Form  80,  “Exhibit  A",  the 
Payroll  Accounting  Department 
prepares  a  rate  card  by  entering  on 
a  plain  3x5  file  card  the  employee’s 
full  name,  number,  date,  and  rate. 
The  Addressograph  Department 
embosses  a  plate  showing  the  em- 
jdoyee's  number  and  n.ame.  On  Fri¬ 
day  of  each  week  the  Addressograph 
Department  imprints  time  clock 
cards  for  each  emjdoyee  on  the 
weekly  payroll.  Eighty  column  tabu¬ 
lating  cards  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  a  card  is  shown  as  “Ex¬ 
hibit  R’’. 

These  cards  are  delivered  to  the 
Timekeeper’s  Office,  checke<l  against 
their  payroll  records  to  be  sure  that 
cards  not  needed  are  thrown  out, 
and  the  active  cards  remaining  are 
then  filed  in  racks  next  to  the  time 
clocks.  This  filing  is  done  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon. 

During  the  following  week,  em¬ 
ployees  record  their  morning  time 
in,  noon  time  out  and  in  on  these 
cards.  If  a  person  leaves  the  store 
at  an  irregular  time  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  his  out  time  must  be  punched 
also;  where  no  “night  out’’  punch¬ 
ing  appears,  the  employee  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  left  at  the  regular 
time.  A  card  punched  for  five  days 
is  shown  as  a  part  of  “Exhibit  B’’. 

These  cards  are  removed  from  the 
racks  the  following  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  by  the  Timekeeping  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  time  is  calculated  and 
entered  on  the  face  of  the  card  as 
shown  on  “Exhibit  B’’,  The  cards 
are  in  this  condition  when  turned 
over  to  the  Payroll  Accounting  De¬ 
partment  by  the  Timekeeper.  This 
process  starts  about  the  middle  of 
Saturday  afternoon.  By  that  time 
the  Payroll  Department  has  received 
the  following  information: 

A  list  of  K.  B.’s  or  special 
commissions  earned  during  the 
preceding  week  and  compiled 
by  the  Auditing  Department. 
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Departmental  Salary  Report — Selling 


WKKK  ENDING 


Dept. 

.-\verage 
No.  of 
Employees 

Total 

Hours 

Total 

.\ctual 

Salaries 

%  to  Weekly 
Gross  Sales 

Planned 
Salaries 
for  Week 

Difference 
hetween  Plan 
and  .Actual 

Reg. 

Ex. 

10  Dress  Goods 

20  Silks  &  Velvets 

43  Linings 

44  Flannels 

45  Wash  Goods 

50  Patterns 

60  Linens 

70  Domestics 

80  Bedding 

Total  Sales  Staff 


734  Kitchen,  Restur.  | 

735  Candy  Kitchen  I 

749  Bakery  Kitchen  I 

761  Balcony  Wk.  Rm.  j 

765  Dressmaking  I 

768  Hse.  Fum.  Rep.  | 

769  Radio  Repair  ' 

783  Drapery  Wk.  Rm.  |  j 

Exhibit  D  2 


Departmental  Salary  Report — Non-Selling 
WEEK  ENDING  . 


Dept. 

Average 
No.  of 
Employees 

—  rtr 

IS  £ 

•S  £  S 

gCL,  3 
£  =  o 

flj  ^ 

Reg. 

Ex.  j 

O  O 

HK 

2  o 

JT*  ^  O 

5^^ 

2201  Credit  Office 

2202  Collections 

2203  Off.  Cashiers 

2204  Sales  Audit. 

2205  Acets.  Pay. 

2206  Stenographic 

2207  Statistical 

2208  Credit  .Auth. 

2209  Exec.  Office 

2’10  Mail 

TOTALS ; 

Sales  Staff 
Service  Staff 
Workrooms 
Mdse.  Mgrs. 

Buyers 
Grand  Total 

Selling  Salaries  %  to  Sales 
Week  ~  Mo.  to  Date 

Total  Store  Salaries  %  to  Sales 
Week  Mo.  to  Date 

Card  Count  LastYr.  ThisYr. 

Regulars 

Extras 

TOTAL 
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Exhibit  E 


First  Monthly  Payroll  Run  SEP  1935 


CLERK  NO. 

HOURS 

K.B.’S 

SAL.\RY 

TOT.\L 

HOURS 

TOTAL 

K.B.’S 

TOTAL 

SALARY 

1  21001 

160 

240 

7200 

1  21002 

160 

6000 

1  21003 

160 

190 

6000 

1  21004 

160 

345 

6400 

1  21005 

160 

410 

6000 

.., - 

1  800* 

1185* 

31600* 

A  list  of  deductions  for  mer¬ 
chandise  accounts,  prepared  by 
the  Accounts  Receivable  De¬ 
partment. 

A  list  of  deductions  to  be 
made  for  monthly  dues  in  the 
Benefit  Association  and  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Benefit  Associa¬ 
tion  Secretary'. 

Other  items,  such  as  ad¬ 


vances,  loans.  Community  Fund 
contributions  deposits  for  lock¬ 
er  keys  and  so  forth. 

These  deductions  are  entered  on 
the  payroll  cards  of  the  individuals. 
The  amount  of  salary  is  entered  on 
the  salary  line  if  an  employee  work¬ 
ed  a  full  week.  If  there  is  any  de¬ 
duction  for  time,  the  rate  is  entered 
next  to  the  hours,  and  the  exact 


amount  of  salary  due  is  then  calcu¬ 
lated.  These  salary  calculations  re¬ 
sult  in  the  total  salary  figures,  the 
total  deductions,  and  the  net  cash  to 
be  paid.  All  of  this  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  card,  “Exhibit  B”,  which 
is  now  ready  for  key  punching. 

The  card  is  inserted  in  a  manual 
punch  as  far  as  column  45,  leaving 
the  left  half  of  the  card  exposed. 


The  key  punch  operator  reads  the 
information  from  this  half  of  the 
card  and  punches  it  on  the  right  half. 
The  punched  information  includes 
the  employee’s  number,  the  hours 
worked,  K.B.’s  earned,  salary,  mer¬ 
chandise  deductions,  total  of  other 
deductions,  and  net  cash  to  be  paid. 
Where  there  are  several  deductions 
other  than  merchandise,  the  key 

Exhibit  G 


punch  operator  adds  them  mentally 
and  punches  the  total.  The  whole  is 
a  rather  quick  process,  the  entire 
punching  operation  for  1500  cards 
being  completed  within  three  hours. 
A  card  completely  punched  is  shown 
as  “Exhibit  B’’. 

At  this  stage  the  cards  are  given 
to  the  Tabulating  Department  where 
the  “week  ending”  date  is  punched 
in  all  of  the  cards  mechanically  by  a 
gang  punching  process.  The  cards 
are  then  sorted  according  to  em¬ 
ployees’  numbers,  which  at  the  same 
time  throws  them  into  departmental 
order.  Cards  may  he  segregated  in¬ 
to  smaller  packs  for  convenience  in 
balancing.  Each  pack  is  then  listed 
by  a  printing  tabulator,  resulting  in 
the  report  marked  “Exhibit  C”. 
This  report  shows  the  employees’ 

numl>er,  the  hours  worked.  K.B.’s 

earned,  gross  salary,  merchandise 
deduction,  other  deductions,  and  net 
cash  to  be  paid.  The  time  card  illus¬ 
trated  has  been  used  to  print  the 
first  line  on  this  report. 

These  reports  by  department, 
“Exhibit  C”,  are  then  given  to  the 
Payroll  Accounting  Department  for 
balancing.  There  is  no  predeter¬ 
mined  total  necessary  for  proving 
these  reports  l)ecause 

they  are  practically 

self  balancing.  There 
are  predetermined  to¬ 
tals  for  K.  B.’s,  mer¬ 
chandise  deductions, 
and  other  deductions. 
These  columns  are 
proved  against  the  to¬ 
tals  furnished  by  the 
various  sources  which 
supplied  these  three 
classes  of  information. 
The  gross  salary  col¬ 
umn  plus  the  K.  B. 
column  minus  the  two 
deductions  must  equal 
the  net  cash  column. 
If  it  does  not,  the 
error  would  be  in 
bringing  down  the 
footing  on  a  time 
card  or  in  key  punch- 


•  4»p»  lavsea 
saa  aaapi  aT»s  aTaea 
aaa  aieai  assao 


19  2  9  0  4* 


Exhibit  F 

Monthly  K.  B.  Run 

SEP  1935 

1 

21001 

240 

1 

21003 

190 

1 

21005 

345 

1 

21004 

410 

* 

1185* 

4 

1185*  * 
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Exhibit  H 

Monthly  Bonus  Run 

SEP  1935 

1  21001 

978 

1  21002 

756 

1  21003 

802 

1  21004 

1214 

1  21005 

1187 

* 

4937* 

5 

« 

4937*  * 

ing.  In  either  case  the  error  would 
be  discovered  because  the  totals  do 
not  add  and  subtract  across.  The 
individual  card  on  which  the  error 
occurred  can  be  found  by  examining 
each  report  to  determine  on  which 
line  the  trouble  appears.  Reference 
to  that  individual’s  time  card  will 
then  explain  the  difference.  There 
is  only  one  loephole  possible,  and 
that  would  require  the  key  punch 
operator  to  make  the  same  error  in 
punching  the  gross  salary  and  the 
net  salary.  This  coincidence  has  not 
occurred  at  any  time  during  the  past 
several  years  while  we  have  been 
using  this  method.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  payroll  clerks  and  an  effi¬ 
cient  key  punch  operator  maintain 
a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  in 
the  payroll  accounting,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  these  reports  are  usually 
found  to  be  in  balance,  seldom  re¬ 
quiring  any  checking. 

A  copy  of  report  “C”,  weekly 
payroll  run,  is  given  to  the  Pay¬ 
master,  who  prepares  the  pay  en¬ 
velopes,  inserting  the  amount  of 
cash  shown  on  this  report  and  the 
receipts  for  the  deductions.  A  more 
convenient  listing  can  be  made  for 
the  Paymaster  by  showing  only  the 
employee’s  number  and  the  net  cash 
in  adjoining  columns,  double  spaced. 

The  Payroll  Department  prepares 
its  weekly  salary  reports,  E.xhibits 
D1  and  D2,  from  this  weekly  payroll 
run,  showing  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  for  selling  and  non-selling  de¬ 
partments:  average  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  (regular  and  extras),  total 
hours,  total  actual  salaries,  per  cent 
to  weekly  gross  sales,  planned  sal¬ 
aries  for  the  week,  and  difference 
between  planned  and  actual.  These 
reports  are  given  to  the  Controller, 
the  General  Superintendent,  the 
Service  Superintendent,  and  certain 
sections  to  the  Operating  Super¬ 
intendent  and  the  Maintainance 
Superintendent.  This  process  con¬ 
tinues  during  the  month. 

It  has  been  found  much  more 
convenient  to  operate  and  to  recap 


For  that  reason  our  payroll  jjeriods 
do  not  follow  the  calendar  months 
but  consist  of  four  or  five  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  such  a  period,  which 
we  will  assume,  for  the  purix)se  of 
illustration,  to  have  been  a  four 
week  |)eriod,  the  cards  for  the  four 
weeks  are  sorted  by  employees’ 
numbers.  A  report  is  run,  showing 
the  clerk  number,  total  hours  for 
the  period,  total  K.B’s,  and  total 
salary.  Such  a  report  is  illustrated 
in  “Exhibit  E”. 

This  report  serves  three  pur¬ 
poses  : 

1.  To  verify  the  recapping  for 
the  four  weeks. 

2.  To  recap  the  K.B.’s  for  each 
f>erson  for  the  period. 

3.  To  recap  the  salary  paid  to 
each  selling  individual. 

From  the  K.B.  column  a  set  of 
cards  is  punched  which  shows  only 
the  clerk  and  the  total  K.B.’s 
K.B.’s.  On  these  cards  the  amount 
of  K.B.’s  is  punched  in  the  gross  sal¬ 
ary  field  for  a  purpose  which  will 
be  ai^parent  later.  These  cards  are 
listed,  as  shown  on  “Exhibit  F’’, 
for  proving  purposes.  The  total 
salary  paid  to  each  salesperson  is 
the  basis  for  efficiency  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Refer  to  “Exhibit  G’’  at  this 
]x>int.  This  is  a  monthly  bonus 
sheet,  one  of  which  is  prepared  for 
every  salesperson  as  a  by-product  of 
our  sales  audit.  In  that  process  a 
total  or  summary  card  is  punched 
mechanically  once  each  week  for  the 
sales  made  by  each  employee  in  each 


department.  At  the  end  of  the  four 
week’s  payroll  period,  these  sum¬ 
mary  cards  are  used  to  print  the 
bonus  record  shown. 

The  Ixjnus  sheet  illustrated  shows 
that  the  salesiJerson  whose  activi¬ 
ties  we  are  following  sold  in  De¬ 
partments  210,  221,  and  222,  a  total 
of  $1,929.04.  On  this  form  the  pay¬ 
roll  clerks  enter  the  employee’s 
number  and  name,  the  hours  work¬ 
ed,  and  (copied  from  report  “E”) 
the  total  K.B.’s  and  salaries. 

The  Employees’  Bonus  Record 
also  shows  the  amount  of  credits 
for  each  salesjjerson  for  each  de¬ 
partment  in  which  she  sold.  These 
l)onus  records  are  examined  care¬ 
fully  every  month  by  the  Training 
Department  and  the  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  If  a  salesperson  shows  credits 
which  are  out  of  proportion,  the 
Training  Department  studies  her 
sales  methods  to  see  whether  an  im¬ 
provement  in  her  selling  will  reduce 
the  number  of  credits.  If  merchan¬ 
dise  returns  are  very  heavy  in  any 
department,  the  first  step  we  take 
toward  analyzing  •  ,the  causes  is  to 
refer  to  these  individual  bonus 
sheets  which  give  us  the  information 
by  salespeople.  This  examination, 
followed  by  conferences  with  sales- 
lieople,  usually  discloses  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  of  the  trouble. 

Every  selling  employee  has  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  bonus  on  sales 
in  excess  of  a  quota  established  in 
relation  to  basic  selling  costs.  In  the 
departments  shown  on  the  bonus 
sheet  exhibited,  the  figures  in  the 
upper  left  hand  section  indicate  that 


Exhibit  J 

Final  Monthly  Run 

SEP  1935 

CLERK  NO. 

HOURS 

SAL.ARY 

TOTAL 

HOURS 

TOTAL 

SALARY 

1  21001 

160 

8418 

1  21002 

160 

6756 

1  21003 

160 

6992 

1  21004 

160 

7959 

1  21005 

160 

7597 

1 

800* 

37722* 
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Form  536  Exhibit  K  1 

Selling  and  Dept.  Executives  Salaries  Report  Period  from . to 


MONTH 

CUMUL.\TIVE 

Month 

% 

Month 

% 

Month 

Net  Sales 

Ave.  No. 
Empl. 

Indirect 

Selling 

Salaries 

Direct 

Selling 

Salaries 

Total 
%  to 
Sales 

Ave.  No. 
Empl. 

Indirect 

Selling 

Salaries 

Direct 

Selling 

Salaries 

Total 
%  to 
Sales 

Buyers 

Salary 

Buyers 

Salary 

Mdse. 

Mgr. 

Sal. 

Mdse. 

Mgr. 

Sal. 

1 

K.B.  , 

601  b'urniture 

603  Beds 

611  Domestic  Rugs 

612  Carpets 

613  Linoleums 

620  Oriental  Rugs 

632  Draperies 

639  Window  Shades 

640  Lamps 

' 

! 

1 

! 

i 

Form  538  Exhibit  K  2 

Non-Selling  and  Service  Dept.  Salaries  Report  Period  from . to . 

MONTH  i;  CUMULATIVE  ^  SUMMARY* 


MONTH  i;  CUMULATIVE  SUMMARY* 


No. 

Dept. 

Ave. 

No. 

Empl. 

Workroom 

Salary 

Vc  to 
Dept. 
Sales 

!  Ave. 

I  No. 

1  Empl. 

Workroom 

Salary 

Vc  to 
Dept. 
Sales  1 

!  Accounts 

734 

Restaurant  Kitchen 

K.  B.’s 

735 

Candy  Kitchen 

! 

Selling  Bonus 

749 

Bakery  Kitchen 

1  i 

Selling  Salaries 

761 

Jewelry  Repair 

Selling  Indirect 

764 

Hosiery  Repair  i 

1 

Dept.  2216 

765 

Dressmaking  ^ 

1 

Buyers 

767 

Laundry  Machine  Reprs. 

j 

Mdse.  Mgrs. 

768 

Refrigerator  Reprs. 

769 

Radio  Reprs. 

! 

2209 

Executive  Office 

! 

Executives 

2210 

Mail 

Non-Selling  Salaries 

2211 

Credit  Bookkeeping 

Non-Selling  Bonus 

2212 

Purchase  Order 

Workroom 

2213 

Addressographing 

Freight 

2214 

Unit  Control 

Leased  Depts. 

2215 

Import  Office 

Leased  Bonus 

2216 

Advertising 

i 

*This  is  a  summary  of  the  items  detailed  in  KI  and  K2.  The  columnar  headings,  which  have  been  excluded  here,  show 
number  of  employees,  amount  of  salaries  and  per  cent  of  payroll,  monthly  and  cumulatively. 


the  selling  quota  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  is  15  per  cent  and  the  compen¬ 
sation  on  excess  sales  is  2  per  cent. 
The  employee’s  salary  is  $72.00.  On 
a  5  per  cent  basis  her  sales  quota 
for  the  period  is  $1440,  excess  sales 
are  $489,  resulting  in  a  commission 
at  2  per  cent  of  $9.78. 

From  these  bonus  sheets  tabulat¬ 
ing  cards  are  punched,  showing  the 
clerk  number  and  amount  of  bonus. 
This  amount  is  punched  in  the  gross 
salary  field,  and  these  cards  are 
listed  for  proving  purposes  on  a  re¬ 
port  shown  as  “Exhibit  H’’. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make  the 
final  monthly  payroll  report.  The 


employees’  entire  payroll  history 
for  the  period  is  now  presented  by 
six  tabulating  cards,  namely:  four 
weekly  time  cards,  the  monthly  total 
K.B.  card,  and  the  monthly  bonus 
card.  The  amounts  have  been 
punched  in  the  same  relative  posi¬ 
tion  on  each  card.  These  cards  are 
sorted  and  tabulated,  producing  re¬ 
port  “J’’,  showing  individual  clerk 
number,  hours,  and  salary,  and  de¬ 
partmental  totals. 

These  figures  are  manually  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  department  salary  re¬ 
port,  forms  “Kl”  and  “K2’’,  show¬ 
ing  for  each  selling  department  the 
net  sales,  average  number  of  em¬ 


ployees,  indirect  selling  salaries,  di¬ 
rect  selling  salaries,  and  per  cent  to 
sales.  This  report  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  mechanically,  but  we  have 
preferred  to  continue  a  combination 
of  mechanical  and  manual  methods 
because  of  certain  adjustments  and 
transfers  between  departments  and 
divisions. 

Another  purpose  served  by 
reports  “H’’  and  “J’’  is  the  main- 
tainance  of  an  employee  history  re¬ 
cord,  showing  basic  salaries,  com¬ 
missions,  sales  and  selling  percent¬ 
age  each  month. 

Readers  wrishing  to  see  copies  of  the 
actual  forms  may  do  so  by  writing  to  the 
Controllers’  Congress. 
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The  Preservation  of  Free  Enterprise 

BY  JOHN  C.  WATSON 
President,  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


John  C.  Watson 


IT  must  be  determined  soon  how 
far  the  limits  of  Federal  author¬ 
ity  are  to  be  extended,  for  we 
cannot  go  on  much  further  in  the 
present  indicated  direction  and  re¬ 
tain  the  governmental  set-up  under 
which  the  nation  has  prospered  and 
grown  mighty  up  to  now. 

If  the  Federal  government  is  to 
continue  to  expand  its  jurisdiction 
over  matters  that  are  primarily  of 
State  or  local  concern ;  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  spend  without  regard  to 
revenue;  if  it  is  to  engage  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  competition  with  private 
enterprise  for  regulatory  or  for 
other  purposes;  if  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  are  to  exercise  discretion 
and  authority  free  from  clearly  de¬ 
fined  limits — then  you  will  no  longer 
have  the  United  States  as  it  was 
founded,  but  something  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Here  is  where  you,  as  business¬ 
men  and  industrialists,  have  a  duty 
to  perform.  It  is  a  tremendous  re¬ 
responsibility  which  you  face ;  a  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunity,  but  it  can  be 
worked  out  under  the  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  with  which’ America  began; 


forms  under  which  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  we  have  grown  and 
prospered  and  achieved  toward  hu¬ 
manity’s  ideas  to  an  extent  never 
seen  before  in  all  history.  It  is  that 
these  forms  may  be  preserved  and 
re-vitalized  that  I  beg  you  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  hog  of  incompeten¬ 
cy,  waste,  greed,  hypocrisy,  and  sub¬ 
version  that  threatens  them  today. 

The  underlying  reasons  for  the 
growth  and  ])rogress  of  the  nation 
enable  us  still  in  these  days  to  keep 
intact  our  faith,  hope  and  confidence. 
Functioning  under  the  principles  of 
a  free  government,  free  men  and 
women,  and  free  enterprise,  recog¬ 
nizing  a  competitive  social  order, 
based  on  prices  and  profits,  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  living  were  in¬ 
creased  more  than  thirty  percent  in 
jnirchasing  power  in  the  twenty 
years  prior  to  1926. 

That  background  is  founded  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  character  and 
achievements  of  the  American  busi¬ 
nessman.  Under  his  vigorous  and 
vigilant  personal  direction  he  stimu¬ 
lated  all  industrial  activities  and  by 
his  intimate  contacts  and  compre¬ 
hensions,  understood  the  problems 
of  high  and  low,  and  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  make  the  greatness 
of  the  United  States  and  hold  the 
social  fabric  together.  The  true  life 
of  all  humanity  is  in  its  daily  con¬ 
tacts.  The  businessman,  more  than 
any  other,  sees  into,  understands, 
speaks  for,  and  acts  for  the  people. 
He  is  distinctly  and  impressively 
the  personal  representative ;  the 
agent  of  all  among  us  who  have  the 
will  to  rise,  the  ambition  to  improve ; 
of  all  who  have  in  mind  security  and 
happiness. 

Nowadays  we  hear  much  of  “se¬ 
curity”.  I  believe  in  “social  securi¬ 
ty”,  but  with  limitation  and  restric¬ 
tions.  That  form  of  “social  security” 
which  means  that  you  are  to  rely 
upon  the  government  to  maintain 
you  in  the  condition  to  which  you 
think  yourselves  entitled  does  not 
sustain  the  American  genius.  The 
pioneer  philosophy  of  “Root,  hog,  or 
die”  is  more  in  tune  with  our  tra¬ 


ditions  and  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  marvelous  growth  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  nation. 

There  can  never  be  absolute  se¬ 
curity.  In  a  world  subject  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  cataclysms  and  filled  with  hu¬ 
man  beings  possessed  of  all  sorts  of 
weaknesses  and  defects,  any  securi¬ 
ty  that  is  realizable  must  be  only 
relative. 

John  W.  Davis,  democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  President  in  1924,  said  in 
a  recent  speech : 

“There  have  been  people  who  lived 
rent  free;  they  were  fed  and  they 
were  buried  where  they  died:  their 
economic  status  was  perfectly  se¬ 
cure  ;  they  had  no  care  about  taxes, 
no  more  about  government — but 
they  lived  where  other  men  told 
them  to  live,  and  they  worked  where 
other  men  told  them  to  work.  They 
had  security.  They  were  the  slaves 
of  the  South  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  they  paid  for  their  security  by 
the  surrender  of  their  freedom.  God 
forbid  that  the  American  people 
should  ever  surrender  their  individ¬ 
ual  liberty  for  economic  security.” 

The  famous  engineer  and  busi¬ 
ness  executive  John  C.  Parker,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  graduating  class  at 
Stevens  Institute  this  year  said : 

“If  experience  tells  us  anything, 
it  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
biologically,  socially  or  economical¬ 
ly,  as  absolute  security ;  that  the 
greatest  security  comes  from  within 
the  individual  rather  than  from  with¬ 
out,  and  that  attempts  unduly  to  in¬ 
sure  security  will  so  weaken  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  he  can  not  adapt  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  environment  to  him¬ 
self,  or  himself  to  his  surroundings.” 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  progress 
and  achievement.  It  is  the  doctrine 
under  which  our  backwoods  fore¬ 
fathers  throve  and  made  this  nation 
great.  Any  other  doctrine  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  dead-level  of  mediocrity — 
a  dead-level  of  bare  subsistence  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  bureaucrats  at  the  top. 
An  all- wise  Providence  has  decreed 
that  we  must  sow  before  we  can 
reap.  In  this  very  practical  world, 
manna  does  not  fall  from  heaven, 
and  before  it  can  be  distributed, 
somebody  must  earn  it. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  thinking 
people  that  only  from  abundance. 
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and  not  from  scarcity,  can  anything 
effective  in  the  way  of  security  be 
really  gained.  We  in  America  ought 
to  know  that.  Under  the  greatest 
charter  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
the  world  has  ever  known — the 
Constitution — we  have  actually  pro¬ 
gressed  further  toward  real  security 
than  any  other  people,  out  of  abun¬ 
dance  alone.  Out  of  abundance 
alone  we  have  been  able  to  endure 
the  current  strains.  It  is  worthwhile 
to  note  what  that  abundance  has 
amounted  to: 

We  started  in  this  country  with 
nothing  but  strong  arms  and  willing 
hands,  free  men  and  women  with 
the  determination  to  work  hard  and 
get  ahead.  In  100  years  there  was 
more  progress  than  in  all  history 
before.  Things  once  accounted 
luxuries  have  become  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  all.  There  never  was  a  na¬ 
tion  so  rich  and  powerful.  There 
never  was  a  people  so  well-clothed, 
housed,  fed.  and  protected.  The 
radio,  automobile,  sewing  machine, 
telephone,  electric  light,  modern 
sanitary  facilities  and  a  host  of 
other  marvels  are  within  the  reach 
of  millions. 

Professor  Frederick  Mills,  in  his 
work,  “Economic  Tendencies  in  the 
United  States,”  which  covers  the 
thirty-year  period  from  1899  to 
1929,  says  of  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  World  War: 

“Over  an  eight-year  period  the 
American  economy  was  moving 
forward  at  a  rate  perhaps  never 
surpassed,  a  rate  which  represented 
a  jxjtential  doubling  of  the  physical 
income  of  the  average  citizen  once 
every  twenty-nine  years.  For  a 
period  of  almost  a  decade,  a  rate  of 
advance  was  achieved  which  gave 
promise  of  material  comforts  for 
the  citizens  at  large  on  a  broader 
scale  than  had  ever  before  been  at¬ 
tained.” 

Over  the  thirty-year  period,  in 
all  manufacturing  industries  the 
total  increase  in  the  physical  volume 
of  production  was  231  per  cent,  or 
an  average  of  seven  per  cent  per 
year;  while  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  was  but  sixty-one  percent.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  wage 
earners  employed  in  these  industries 
was  sixty- four  percent,  a  slightly 
higher  rate  than  the  increase  in 
population,  showing  that  the  in¬ 
creased  productive  capacity  was  not 
causing  unemployment ;  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  physical  product  per  wage 
earner  was  three  percent  per  year. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  reduction  of  the  weekly  hours 


In  the  course  of  the  recent  Mer¬ 
chants’  Clinic  at  Binghamton, 
New  York.  Mr.  Wat.«on  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address,  of  which  this 
article  is  a  portion,  which  was 
a  reminder  that  private  initia¬ 
tive  created  American  pros¬ 
perity,  and  that  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  .4merican  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  retailing,  to 
preserve  the  rights  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  free  enterprise. 

of  labor  in  urban  industries  from 
an  average  of  60  to  1900,  to  an 
average  between  48  and  49  in  1929, 
while  jx)wer  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  increased  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.4  horsepower  per  worker 
in  1900  to  3.8  in  1930. 

And  this  had  been  going  on  for 
generations.  From  1{^3  to  1913, 
])roduction  of  all  manner  of  goods 
increased  eleven  times,  and  per 
capita  almost,  fourfold.  National 
wealth  increased  from  7  billions  in 
1850  to  186  billions  in  1912,  or  6j4 
times  the  increase  in  jX)pulation. 
“Year  after  year,  generation  after 
generation,  a  constantly  growing 
population  has  enjoyed  a  steadily 
rising  standard  of  living.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paul  Douglas  has  shown  that 
the  average  annual  earnings  of 
workers  in  this  country  increased 
thirty  percent  in  purchasing  power 
from  1896  to  1926. 

And  there  were  savings,  too. 
There  were  only  seven  million  home 
owners  in  1900.  There  were  four¬ 
teen  million  in  1930.  There  w'ere 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
building  and  loan  shareholders  in 
1900,  and  twelve  billion  in  1930. 
There  were  four  million  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  security  holders  in 
1900  and  twenty-two  million  in 
1930.  There  were  more  than  five 
million  savings  depositors  in  1900 
and  almost  fifty-three  million  thirty 
years  later.  In  thirty  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  insurance  policy  owners  has 
grown  from  seven  million  to  more 
than  sixty-six  million. 

True,  we  have  had  a  depression. 
Rut  we  have  had  depressions  before, 
and  we  have  licked  them.  W’e  can 
lick  this  depression,  too,  and  with¬ 
out  a  silent  partner,  if  American 
genius,  vision,  initiative,  courage 
and  individual  effort  is  permitted  to 
assert  itself. 

The  way  out  is  not  in  planned 
and  controlled  economies,  based  on 
scarcity ;  it  is  not  in  governmental 


interference  with  the  free  play  of 
character,  capacity,  intelligence  and 
energy,  with  its  necessary  surrender 
of  jiersonal  freedom ;  but  in  the 
tested  philosophy,  the  proved  jxdicy, 
the  American  plan  of  productivity, 
more  productivity,  and  still  more 
productivity— -the  principle  of  abun¬ 
dance,  demanding  free  men  and 
women  and  free  enterprise.  Pro¬ 
ductivity’s  blessings  lie  in  volume. 
It  ought  to  mean  that  prices  con¬ 
tinually  go  down  while  earnings 
constantly  rise.  So  geared,  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  machine  can 
never  again  be  swamped.  For  out 
of  it  will  issue  the  advance  in  real 
wages,  which  spells  as  much  happi¬ 
ness  as  this  imperfect  world  can 
hold.  When  we  restrict  industry 
we  don’t  produce.  When  we  per¬ 
mit  costs  to  increase,  prices  rise. 
When  ])rices  rise,  consumption 
is  retarded.  When  consumption 
slackens,  production  is  reduced  and 
unemployment  increases.  That  is 
the  penalty  for  placing  uneconomic, 
unsound  and  burdensome  restric¬ 
tions  on  business,  both  large  and 
small. 

.America  lives  by  payrolls.  Those 
who  are  paid  for  their  services  pay 
for  what  they  eat  and  wear  with 
their  earnings.  The  employer  whose 
enterprise  and  intelligence  creates 
the  job  is  the  payroll  builder  of 
America.  Under  the  present  plan 
of  taxation  the  payroll  builder  is 
being  taxed  out  of  existence  to  keep 
the  government  pump  primed.  These 
devious  forms  of  ta.xation,  visible 
and  invisible,  direct  and  indirect, 
are  dealing  an  absolutely  deadly, 
cruel  and  destructive  attack  on  pros¬ 
perity. 

A  very  serious  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  retail  industry.  The  time 
has  passed  when  the  individual  re¬ 
tailer  can  longer  refrain  from  de¬ 
fending  himself  and  his  customers 
against  unfair  and  unjust  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  welfare,  prosperity  and 
success  of  every  consumer  who 
crosses  your  threshold  and  mine  is 
your  interest  and  mine.  Those 
things  that  affect  the  standards  of 
living  or  the  buying  power  in  your 
community  affect  you,  and  what¬ 
ever  affects  you,  affects  the  people 
of  your  city  adversely  or  favorably. 

The  finger  of  the  retailer  is  on 
the  public  pulse  every  minute  of 
every  hour.  To  him  come  the  re¬ 
velations  of  normal  humanity,  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  every-day  folk 
in  the  give  and  take  of  the  active 
world  of  life.  He.  above  all,  knows 
his  fellow  men  and  women. 

(Coiitiimcci  oil  page  63) 
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Computing  Collection  Statistics 

IT  is  the  practice  in  some  of  the 
furniture  installment  houses  to 
judge  the  collection  efficiency  of 
their  Collection  Departments  hy  as¬ 
certaining  the  percentage  of  the 
total  actual  collections  each  month 
to  the  total  possible  collections  for 
the  same  month. 

The  latter  figure  is  obtained  by 
totaling  the  amount  of  payments 
due  for  the  month  on  each  account 
which  has  an  unpaid  balance,  and 
is  done  in  conjunction  with  the  tak¬ 
ing  off  of  the  trial  balance.  No 
particular  form  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

While  the  actual  collections  may 
include  delinquent  payments  and 
some  payments  on  accounts  opened 
during  the  current  month,  it  is  more 
satisfactory,  it  is  claimed,  than  the 
percentage  of  collections  to  out¬ 
standing  accounts  receivable  for 
practical  purjioses.  It  also  makes  it 
jKissihle  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
collections  from  day  to  day  hy  com¬ 
paring  the  amount  of  collections 
(accumulative)  with  the  possible 
figure. 

*  *  * 

.\nother  figure  used  is  the  per¬ 
centage  of  collections  for  the  month 
to  outstanding  accounts  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month.  This  is  pro¬ 
jected  weekly  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  amount  of  daily  collections 
multiplied  hy  the  number  of  collec¬ 
tion  days  in  the  month,  thereby 
roughly  approximating  the  total 
monthly  collections. 

*  ★  * 

To  judge  the  credit  granting,  the 
percentage  of  deposits  (including 
down  payments,  cash  before  de¬ 
livery  and  cash  on  delivery  pay¬ 
ments)  to  the  gross  amount  of  the 
sales  is  taken  off  periodically.  This 
may  be  done  either  from  the  writ¬ 
ten  sales  tickets,  or  preferably  from 
the  sales  which  are  actually  charged 
on  the  accounts  to  the  customers. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  percent¬ 


age  of  possible  collections  to  bal¬ 
ances  (after  deposits  as  above 
noted).  The  latter  figure  is  valu¬ 
able  in  showing  the  turnover  trend 
of  the  accounts  which  is  possible  on 
the  actual  terms  made  on  the  sales. 


Store  Owners,  Please  Notice! 

Stix.Baer  &  Fuller  and  Gilchrist 
Company  find  it  pays  dividends  to 
send  their  credit  men  on  an  annual 
tour  of  inspection.  This  year  St. 
Louis  Sig  Wolfort  covered  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  while  Bostonian 
C.  W.  Harvey  visited  Middle 
West,  C.  M.  D.  Chairman  Martens 
et  al.  Said  Carson  Pirie  Martens. 
“Smart  idea !”  Let's  have  their  ob¬ 
servations,  please! 


A  “Friendly"’  Customer  Reply 

One  of  our  good  members  told 
us  about  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  his  department  some  time  ago, 
suggesting  that  it  might  possibly  be 
used  in  this  column.  Our  purpose 
in  reproducing  the  story  here  is 
largely  one  of  finding  out  how  you 
would  handle  a  similar  situation.  If 
you  like,  you  may  submit  any 
thoughts  you  have  on  the  subject. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to 
one  of  this  store’s  customers : 

“Dear  Mr.  Blank: 

“This  is  a  short  letter  about  a 
small  matter. 

“There  is  a  small  balance  left  on 
your  account  amounting  to  $1.08. 
Amounts  like  this  are  so  easily  over¬ 
looked  and  therefore  so  often  neg¬ 
lected. 

“Before  you  forget  it,  won’t  you 
enclose  your  check  for  the  above  bal¬ 
ance? 

“May  we  expect  your  prompt  at¬ 
tention? 

Very  truly  yours” 

Here  is  the  reply  received : 

“Dear  Mr.  Doe: 

“This  is  also  a  short  letter  about 
a  small  matter — in  fact  this  is  my 
form  letter  No.  E-3  which  I  employ 
to  answer  short  letters  about  small 
matters,  viz.,  small  balances  left  on 
my  accounts  amounting  to  $1.08  or 
thereabouts.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
professional  interest  to  you  Mr.  Doe 
to  note  that  form  letter  No.  E-3  is 


no  hastily-devised  affair.  It  has  been 
developed  over  a  period  of  years  and 
every  paragraph  is  not  only  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion,  but  carries  a  ‘punch’  which  im¬ 
mediately  appeals  to  the  eye  and 
mind.  It  infuses  a  spirit  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  commiseration  into  the 
hearts  of  the  toughest  credit  men  and 
has  been  known  to  bring  at  least  two 
of  these  gross  creatures  to  the  iK)int 
of  tears.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  have 
but  to  refer  you  to  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Blank,  lately  of  Carborundum 
Credit  Corp.,  who  now,  alas!  is  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital.  Shortly  before  his  commit¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Blank,  author  of  most  of 
Carborundum’s  finest  abrasive  forms 
(No.  H-12,  No.  W-f)05V,  and  No. 
D-84)  received  his  copy  of  No.  E-3. 
He  was  heard  to  burst  into  convul¬ 
sing  sobs  as  he  exclaimed,  ‘That  set¬ 
tles  it!  Enough  is  enough!  I’m 
through ! !’ 

“S(K)n  after  that  the  Ixiys  in  blue 
came  to  take  him  away.  There  is 
a  solemn  warning  for  a  moral  to 
that  little  les.son,  Mr.  Doe.  In  fact, 
since  you  are  young  in  the  business. 
Mr.  Doe,  I  am  going  to  relent  a 
little.  I  had  fully  intended  to  let  you 
have  gcKxl  old  No.  E-3  without  pre¬ 
amble  or  shill’'-sballyin,g  and  let  you 
recover  as  best  you  might  if  such 
an  unprecedented  thing  was  possible. 
But  I  find  that  I  just  haven’t  the 
heart  to  do  it.  I'm  going  to  let  you 
off  with  one  little  excerpt  from  No. 
C-17,  a  comparatively  mild  form 
which  I  employ  often. 

“  ‘Ha-ha  you’ll  find  my  check  en¬ 
closed  all  right,  all  right,  and  if  you 
can  cash  it  you’re  better  than  I  am, 
ha-ha !’ 

“Take  heed  from  this,  Mr.  Doe. 
Little  do  you  realize  from  the  only 
slightly  lethal  effect  of  the  above 
paragraph  what  horrible  agony,  what 
exquisite  torture  and  what  awful 
anguish  await  the  recipient  of  No. 
E-3. 

“I’ll  be  in  to  see  you  one  of  these 
fine  days,  Mr.  Doe,  but  it’s  only  fair 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  developed  the 
sport  of  baiting  credit  men  to  a  high 
art.  My  services  are  in  demand  as 
a  natural  consequence  and  so  I  really 
can’t  say  just  how  soon  I’ll  be  in  but 
try  to  nerve  yourself  for  the  ordeal 
as  I’ll  be  around  as  soon  as  I  settle 
with  an  upstart  over  at  one  of  your 
competitors.  I  don’t  think  this  will 
take  long,  but  one  never  knows. 
Some  cr^it  men  are  lots  tougher 
than  others.  Until  that  day,  allons, 
man  brave. 

As  ever, 

Hercule” 
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The  Spread  of  ^Installment  Selling” 
of  Soft  Merchandise 

BY  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


The  title  “Installment  Selling’’ 
of  Soft  Merchandise  does  not 
altogether  convey  the  meaning 
the  full  contents  of  this  article.  In 
fact,  it  is  partially  a  misnomer  for 
not  all  ty])es  of  so-called  e.xtended 
payment  arrangements  are  consider¬ 
ed  under  the  category  of  deferred 
payment  sales  by  the  stores  using 
these  new  pay  on  time  plans,  not  by 
a  long  shot.  Some  of  the  stores  are 
too  conservative  to  admit  this  much. 
Since  we  are  not  so  sure  ourselves 
that  this  new  form  of  liberal  credit 
is  here  to  stay  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  starting  a  quar¬ 
rel  over  the  terminology  of  a  new 
phase  of  credit  which  is  varyingly 
called  by  such  catch-as-catch-can 
phrases  as  “Budget  .\ccounts’’. 
“Letter  of  Credit  .Accounts’’.  “Ad¬ 
vance  Credit  Accounts’’.  “E.xtended 
Charge  .Accounts’’,  “Income  Charge 
Accounts",  to  mention  hut  a  few. 

We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  for  many  years  installment  or 
deferred  payment  selling  has  been 
to  retail  sales  what  food  is  to  the 
human  body — a  necessary,  healthy 
and  safe  stimulant.  By  the  same 
token,  the  recent  development  of  this 
new  phase  of  liberal  credit,  particu¬ 
larly  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  soft 
merchandise,  may  be  to  retail  sales 
what  a  narcotic  is  to  the  human 
body.  At  least  this  is  the  expressed 
opinion  of  many  substantial  credit 
managers  with  whom  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  situation.  They  are  (and 
some  of  them  quite  definitely)  of 
the  opinion  that  this  new  phase  of 
credit,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  habit-forming  dope, 
the  use  of  which  is  fraught  with 
danger  because  it  is  so  easy  for  the 
store  as  well  as  the  customer  to  get 
a  baneful  overdose  from  which  both 
parties  might  find  it  impossible  to 
recover. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  as  long 
as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  there 
will  always  be  two  sides  to  any  ques¬ 
tion — with  our  particular  problem 


no  exception.  So,  with  many  retail¬ 
ers  desiring  to  know  more  about 
the  actual  extent  of  this  type  of 
deferred  payment  selling  practice  all 
over  the  country,  we  have  set  out 
to  obtain  for  them  this  informa¬ 
tion,  pro  and  con,  from  representa¬ 
tive  merchants  located  in  different 
retail  trade  centers.  Since  we  have 
also  used  the  word  “con",  you  may 
have  assumed  that  this  practice  has 
by  no  means  been  universally  adopt¬ 
ed.  If  you  did  you  were  quite  right ! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  revealed  by  this  survey  is 
that  among  several  scores  of  stores 
cooperating  with  us,  only  about  50% 
reported  actual  practice  of  this  or 
similar  plans.  ^loreover,  quite  a 
large  percentage  of  these  still  con¬ 
fine  their  practice  to  meeting  per¬ 
sonal  requirements  of  individual 
customers,  involving  mostly  house¬ 
hold  articles  added  on  to  a  regular 
deferred  payment  contract  of  dur¬ 
able  goods.  In  some  cases  they  have 
not  made  it  a  matter  of  general  poli¬ 
cy  or  advertised  it  in  any  form, 
shape  or  manner.  In  addition  quite 
a  few  credit  managers  told  us  that 
the  basic  idea  underlying  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  by  no  means  new,  having 
been  applied  by  them  for  10  or 
twenty  years  in  order  to  meet  spe¬ 
cial  individual  requirements  involv¬ 
ing  perfectly  good  risks. 

True,  our  survey  did  not  cover 
every  one  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
stores,  and  thus  we  cannot  say  for 
certain  that  what  is  the  case  in  the 
stores  participating  also  goes  for  the 
rest  of  our  membership.  But  we 
have  tried  to  tap  a  fairly  represen¬ 
tative  list  of  stores  in  all  volume 
classifications  and  servicing  all  types 
of  shoppers — urban,  suburban,  and 
rural — and  located  in  virtually  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  results  re¬ 
vealed,  being  quite  contrary  to  what 
we  had  anticipated  ourselves,  were 
extremely  significant  to  say  the  least. 
We  must  hasten  to  add,  however, 
that  every  single  store  contacted  in 
this  connection  is  itself  vitally  inter¬ 


ested  in  this  development,  some  of 
them  closely  watching  the  experience 
of  competitors  and  quietly  prepar¬ 
ing  to  go  them  one  better  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

As  an  illustration,  word  has  come 
to  us  from  a  mid-western  city,  where 
a  certain  progressive  store  had  been 
the  first  in  its  community  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  “Letter  of  Credit”  plan 
originated  by  Lit  Brothers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  embodying  all  its  features 
including  the  carrying  charge.  When 
another  store  located  across  the 
street  thought  that  they  had  stood 
on  the  sideline  long  enough  watch¬ 
ing  this  particular  store  building  up 
quite  a  volume  of  this  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  suddenly  advertised  a  plan 
of  extended  charge  accounts  of 
limited  amounts,  payable  weekly  for 
a  period  of  weeks  and  with  this  im¬ 
portant  difference :  no  carrying 
charge !  The  first  store  quickly  re¬ 
taliated  by  dropping  the  carrying 
charge  on  their  “Letter  of  Credit” 
plan  and  when  this  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  alter  the  percent  of  increase 
of  the  volume  they  had  been  getting 
from  this  type  of  business,  they  re¬ 
verted  to  the  use  of  the  carrying 
charge  just  to  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  Astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
they  experienced  no  unfavorable 
customer  reaction  to  this  sudden 
about-face  policy,  finding  most  of 
their  customers  “perfectly  willing  to 
assume  the  additional  cost  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  on  time.”  While 
they  continued  to  get  considerable 
additional  volume,  they  enjoyed  at 
least  two  advantages  over  three  of 
their  competitors  who  have  since 
started  to  use  the  extended  charge 
account  plan.  First,  they  get  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge ;  and  second,  they  have  a 
control  of  credit  limits  by  means  of 
the  “Letter  of  Credit”  instrument. 
The  competitors,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  not  as  satisfactory  a  control 
over  the  limits  of  their  special  ex¬ 
tended  charge  accounts  as  they  au¬ 
thorize  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  their  regular  30-day 
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charge  accounts.  In  addition,  they 
send  out  monthly  statements.  Above 
all,  the  cost  of  handling  these  ex¬ 
tended  charge  accounts  has  increas¬ 
ed  somewhat  all  along  the  line  of 
operation. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  practically  all  these  plans 
— that  is  that  the  primary  results  as 
volume  builders,  probably  not  oth¬ 
erwise  obtainable,  were  in  most  cases 
highly  gratifying.  So  far,  so  good, 
we  were  told!  The  additional  cost, 
the  operating  difficulties  the  plans 
sometimes  create,  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  cutting 
into  a  store’s  cash  busi¬ 
ness,  the  possible  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  they  may  have 
on  the  store’s  regular 
charge  customers,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have 
a  tendency  to  attract  a 
poorer  type  credit  risk,  still 
remains  to  be  seen.  With 
possibly  some  exceptions, 
most  of  these  plans  are 
just  in  a  more  or  less  of 
a  laboratory  stage  as  far 
as  the  stores  using  them 
are  concerned. 

Our  survey  indicated 
that  besides  some  of  their 
evident  qualifications  as 
sales  builders,  they  have 
had  at  least  one  other  not¬ 
able  result  and  that  is  that 
this  type  of  credit  has, 
generally  speaking,  yielded 
a  much  smaller  returned 
goods  percentage  than  any 
other  type  of  retail  sale. 

This  is  remarkable  if  only 
for  the  fact  that  a  custom¬ 
er  is  generally  not  bound 
by  contract  with  reposses¬ 
sion  clauses,  etc.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  type  of  customer 
using  such  a  plan  is  not 
as  discriminatory  when  it 
comes  to  returning  goods 
as  the  regular  30-day 
charge  customer. 

Generally  speaking,  we 
found  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  an  immediate  reply 
to  our  questionnaire. 

While  the  returns  were 
excellent  numerically  and 
qualitatively,  it  took  prac¬ 
tically  two  months  to  get 
most  of  them  in  so  that 
our  information  is  not,  un¬ 
fortunately,  quite  as  fresh 
as  we  would  like  it  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
that  a  brief  summary  of 
the  situation  as  it  was  re¬ 


vealed  during  the  course  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  may  be  of  some  interest  and 
possible  help  to  you. 

Although  we  have,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  not  been  requested  to  omit 
store  names,  we  thought  it  best  to 
do  so  in  this  compilation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  therefore,  is  a  summary,  by 
cities,  as  reported  to  us  by  one  or 
more  stores  in  a  locality.  The  com¬ 
ments  should  not  be  construed  as 
typical  of  any  one  community, 
which,  of  course,  they  are  not.  In¬ 
stead,  thev  should  serve,  to  some 


How  It  Looks  to  Indianapolis 
THERE  ARE,  for  example,  some  cities 


notably  Indianapolis,  where  this  new  “pay  on 
time  for  everything  you  buy  in  this  store” 
plan  has  apparently  not  yet  met  with  the  favor 
of  representative  local  merchants.  Some  per¬ 
tinent  views  were  expressed  in  this  connection 
by  Robert  O.  Bonner,  Credit  Manager  of  L. 
S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  which  follow; 

“We  would  like,  however,  to  offer  a 
comment  or  two  on  the  situation  of  sell¬ 
ing  soft  merchandise  on  time.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  ‘general  merchandise’  on 
Deferred  has  not,  at  this  time,  hit  Indi¬ 
anapolis  at  all  as  to  actual  practice.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  any  deviation 
from  ‘hard  merchandise’  Deferred  will 
result  in  deplorable  effects  and  condi¬ 
tions,  not  conceivable  at  this  time  and 
from  which  it  will  be  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recover. 

“Borrowing  a  phrase  from  Carlos  B. 
Clark  of  Hudson’s,  it  is  hoped  that 
Credit  Men  who  really  do  have  high 
ideals  as  to  both  credit  and  finance,  will 
have  the  ‘intestinal  fortitude’  to  stick  to¬ 
gether,  buck  up  and  stand  their  ground 
against  what  the  best  credit  and  control¬ 
ler  minds  in  the  country  deem  to  be  a 
pernicious  encroachment  on  what  has 
taken  years  to  establish — a  sane,  safe  and 
collateral  basis  of  Deferred  credit. 

“Personally,  we  would  like  to  see  a  lot 
of  letters  gotten  into  your  research  work 
from  such  men  as  Erwin  Kant,  J.  P. 
Olive,  Wright  of  Toledo,  and  others  who 
are  able  and  will  be  glad  to  offer  the  very 
finest  arguments  against  ‘soft  merchan¬ 
dise  Deferred’  and  ‘letters  of  credit’ 
which  is  really  Deferred  credit  dressed 
up  in  a  nice  little  new  frock.” 


extent  at  least,  to  give  you  a  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  what  the  current 
practices  and  opinions  of  individual 
stores  on  this  vitally  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  are. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

“In  Boston  for  several  years  the  stores 
have  been  selling  fur  coats  and  cloth 
coats  on  an  installment  basis.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  very 
little  loss  has  been  effected.  Recently 
some  of  the  stores  have  reached  out 
further  than  this  and  are  allowing  ad¬ 
ditional  merchandise  to  be  purchased  on 
the  budget  plan.  This  includes  men’s 
clothing  and  some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  allow  them  to  make 
any  purchases  in  the  store  on 
the  budget  basis.  It  is  a  little 
too  early  to  give  any  results 
from  this  experience  as  yet. 

“.^s  far  as  its  effect  on  nor¬ 
mal  business  we  can  see  no 
difference  and  merchandise 
sold  on  the  budget  basis  is 
not  subject  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  returns  that  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  on  an  open  ac¬ 
count  has  been. 

“The  Boston  stores  have  an 
agreement  regarding  budget 
terms  on  all  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold.  The  stores  live 
up  to  this  agreement  and  keep 
within  the  terms  specified  and 
all  charge  the  same  carrying 
charge.  As  far  as  we  can 
see  In  Boston,  there  has  been 
very  little  grief  from  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  perishable  merchandise 
on  the  budget  basis.” 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
“The  only  perishable  mer¬ 
chandise  we  sell  on  terms  are 
— fur  coats,  men’s  suits.  We 
have  been  selling  ‘furs’  for 
many  years — 20%  down,  6 
months  to  pay  balance — 3% 
carrying  charge,  payable  with 
deposit. 

“We  have  been  selling 
rnen’s  suits  for  only  a  short 
time — terms  are  the  same  as 
‘furs’.” 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

“With  reference  to  your 
circular  letter  regarding  sell¬ 
ing  general  and  perishable 
merchandise  on  the  deferred 
payment  plan,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  we  are  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  under  this  plan  and 
unless  we  change  our  minds 
considerably  we  will  not  do 
so. 

“.Xt  present  we  are  selling 
silverware  and  sets  of  china, 
which  have  a  very  doubtful 
repossession  value  on  this 
plan,  and  it  has  been  very 
successful  indeed:  prices 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of 
$20.00  to  approximately  $49.95. 
Terms  four  to  eight  months. 
Down  payments  approximate¬ 
ly  20%.  Carrying  charges 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  deferred  balance  for  each 
month  of  the  contract.  Mini¬ 
mum  carrying  charge  $0.50. 
“We  are  also  selling  fur 
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Christmas  Training  of  Staff  Employees 
in  Non-Selling  Departments 

BY  FRANCES  BI  RGER 
Director  of  Staff  Training.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


IT  will  clarify  the  nature  of  our 
Christmas  service  prohlem  if  we 
look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  factors  in  good  service  which 
are  fundamental  to  selling  and  non¬ 
selling,  Christmas  and  non-Christ¬ 
mas  operation.  I  assume  that  no 
protesting  voices  will  be  heard  if  I 
state  that  the  following  are  essential 
to  competent  service. 

1.  A  staff  adequate  in  numbers  to 
handle  current  business  without 
becoming  swamped. 

2.  A  staff  which  is  trained  to  per¬ 
form  its  most  fundamental  tasks 
properly. 

3.  Executive  supervision  which 
combines  skill,  patience  and 
good  temper. 

4.  Intelligent  and  honest  rating  of 
employees  by  their  supervisors. 

5.  The  realization  by  staff  em¬ 
ployees  that  they  are  receiving 
reasonably  complete  training, 
and  supervision  of  a  quality  to 
insjiire  good  work  and  loyalty, 
and  that  they  will  he  given  fair 
and  well-informed  ratings  if  or 
when  they  leave  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  Utopian  character  of  this 
picture  obviously  does  not  invali¬ 
date  its  correctness,  and  our  prac¬ 
tical  prohlem  of  trying  to  approach 
it  more  nearly  each  year  necessitates 
a  very  clear  conception  of  how 
much  it  means,  how  much  it  costs, 
how  fully  any  initial  cost  increase 
is  justified. 

To  bring  these  general  considera¬ 
tions  within  the  field  which  the 
training  department  occupies  leaves 
ns  witli  costs  still  at  the  center  of 
the  picture.  As  we  began  our 
Christmas  plans  for  non-selling 
training  at  Macy’s  this  year  we 
found,  department  by  department, 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
oi)erating  costs  in  Packing.  Cashier¬ 
ing,  Bureau  of  .Adjustments  and 
Receiving  Departments  could  be  cut 


Efficient  service  during  the 
Christinas  selling  season  is 
largely  the  responsibility  of 
the  Training  Department.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  how 
carefully  the  groundwork  is 
laid  in  the  training  of  extras. 
This  description  of  the  system 
worked  out  at  Macy’s  this  year 
for  training  non-selling  help 
was  the  text  of  a  paper  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Training 
Group  of  the  Retail  Personnel 
Association  of  New  York  re¬ 
cently. 


if  training  costs  were  increased. 
The  result  is  that  the  number  of 
training  supervisors  for  non-selling 
departments  this  Christmas  is  go¬ 
ing  to  rise  very  considerably  over 
the  average  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  even  over  the  highest  single 
Christmas  season  in  that  period. 
Where  operating  and  jiersonnel  peo¬ 
ple  are  both  convinced  that  added 
training  help  will  reduce  the  peaks 
to  which  staff  budgets  must  go  in 
December  and  will  improve  effi¬ 
ciency,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
training  group  will  be  enlarged. 

Macy’s  is  making  several  changes 
in  training  programs  for  non-selling 
employees  as  well  as  increasing  the 
amount  of  training,  and  I  shall  try 
to  describe  these  briefly.  I  also 
would  like  to  note  developments  of 
certain  standing  programs.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  would  like  to 
say  one  thing  about  methods  by 
which  employees  are  encouraged  to 
work  rapidly  and  expertly.  I  have 
not  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  rallies, 
platitudes  on  posters,  letters  to  em¬ 
ployees.  etc.,  and  we  do  not  u.se  these. 
I  f  the  employee  has  been  taught  how 
to  do  his  job,  if  he  likes  and  re¬ 


spects  his  own  supervisor,  he  does 
not  need  store  oratory  or  art  to  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  work  effectively.  And 
if  he  has  been  carelessly  or  nervous¬ 
ly  trained,  trained  not  at  all,  or 
given  more  than  he  can  absorb,  if 
he  is  inefficiently  supervised,  if  he 
thinks  his  boss  is  indifferent,  be¬ 
wildered,  a  loud-mouthed  slave 
driver  or  a  fussy  detail-hound  there 
is  no  ballyhoo,  music,  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  letter  which  will  push  him 
into  a  more  vigorous  or  competent 
performance. 

There  are  many  cases,  indeed, 
where  we  may  perhaps  he  surprised 
that  the  packer  of  three  weeks’  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  cashier  for  four  weeks, 
work  as  industriously  and  faithfully 
as  they  do. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
limited  space  what  we  are  doing  in 
various  non-selling  departments, 
hut  I  shall  run  briefly  through  the 
high  spots. 

Some  Procedures 

Floor  and  unit  packers  (called 
merchandise  checkers  by  us)  are  be¬ 
ing  given  considerably  more  com¬ 
plete  training  than  formerly.  In 
addition  to  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  training  supervisors  for  this 
division,  we  are  training  a  group  of 
seventy  sponsors,  who  will  each 
supervise  a  small  group  of  girls. 
Each  sponsor  begins  with  five  or 
six  girls  and  follows  them  through 
until  Christmas.  The  sponsors  are 
receiving  elaborate  training  on  their 
teaching  duties,  particularly  on  mo¬ 
tions.  We  are  also  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  as  mature  and  understanding 
a  picture  of  the  leadership  qualities 
required  of  them  as  is  possible.  This 
year  all  new  M.C.’s  will  start  pack¬ 
ing  in  units,  under  the  sponsor’s 
constant  supervision.  Formerly  we 
let  a  certain  number  of  girls  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  work  at  floor  desks,  where 
they  were  often  given  very  little 
supervision.  We  believe  that  pro- 
(Continucd  on  page  61) 
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An  Analysis  of 

Unemployment  Insuranee  Legislation 

By  the 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


The  Committee  calls  attention  to  certain  basic  pro¬ 
visions  which  should  be  a  part  of  any  satisfactory 
state  unemployment  compensation  plan.  These  pro¬ 
visions  are  of  vital  importance  to  employers,  since  they 
relate  directly  to  such  matters  as:  type  of  employment 
covered  by  state  law ;  employers  and  employees  subject 
to  tax ;  rate  of  state  tax  to  be  paid ;  special  exemptions 
allowable ;  merit  rating  clauses ;  and  unemployment 
benefits  given. 

Employers  in  those  states  which,  as  yet,  have  not 
enacted  legislation  should  give  careful  study  to  these 
provisions  so  that  they  may  take  an  active  part  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  formulation  of  proposed  state  legislation  along 
sound,  practical,  and  economical  lines.  Even  in  those 
states  which  already  have  passed  laws,  employers  should 
review  these  basic  provisions  in  order  to  promote  prac¬ 
tical  legislative  amendments.  Very  probably  some  of  the 
state  laws  enacted  necessarily  will  have  to  be  amended 
in  some  respects  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

These  basic  provisions  may  be  summarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs.  In  studying  them,  members  are 
referred  also  to  the  tabular  analysis  of  the  present  state 
laws  starting  on  page  30. 

I.  Employers  Affected 

Determination  of  the  employers  to  be  affected  by  a 
state  law  is  one  of  the  first  basic  factors  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  federal  measure  covers  employers  of  eight  or 
more  persons.  In  the  state  laws  enacted,  employers  cov¬ 
ered  vary  from  those  employing  one  or  more  persons,  as 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  measure,  to  employers  of 
eight  or  more  persons. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  this  Committee  believes  that 
as  many  employers  as  practicable  should  be  subject  to  a 
state  tax.  To  this  end  the  Committee  believes  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  employees  below  which  an  employer  is 
exempted  should  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the 
possibilities  of  sound  administration. 

Even  though  employers  of  less  than  eight  employees 
are  not  subject  to  the  federal  tax,  it  is  felt  that  they 
nevertheless  should  contribute  their  proportionate  part 
to  state  unemployment  funds.  Similarly,  the  more  em¬ 
ployers  covered,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  directly  affected. 

The  Committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  five 
state  laws  have  been  enacted  to  apply  to  employers  of 
four  or  more  persons.  In  these  states  and  in  other  states 
conditions  may  be  such  as  to  make  the  administration  of 
state  plans  impracticable  if  they  should  be  applied  to 
employers  of  less  than  four  persons. 


The  Committee  also  recommends  the  requirement 
found  in  a  number  of  state  laws,  which  estabh.-hes  em¬ 
ployment  in  any  day  in  any  thirteen  weeks  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  as  the  period  during  which  the  em| 'lover 
must  have  the  minimum  number  of  persons  in  his  em¬ 
ploy  to  make  him  subject  to  the  state  tax. 

II.  Types  of  Employment  Included  or  Exempted 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  types  of  employ¬ 
ment  which  should  be  exempted  necessarily  vary  with 
the  activities  and  peculiar  problems  of  the  individual 
states,  and  for  that  reason  general  recommendations  are 
impracticable.  However,  it  feels  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  employment  exempted  by  state  laws  should 
not  include  employment  which  is  not  similarly  ex¬ 
empted  under  the  federal  law,  since  that  specially  ex¬ 
empted  employment  under  a  state  plan  is  still  subject 
to  the  federal  tax,  and  the  state  thereby  receives  no 
direct  return  to  its  unemployment  fund. 

III.  Wages 

The  definition  of  what  shall  constitute  wages  on 
which  the  state  tax  is  based  is  most  important.  The 
federal  measure,  as  well  as  most  state  laws  enacted, 
defines  wages  as  meaning  all  remuneration  for  employ¬ 
ment,  including  the  cash  value  of  that  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than  cash.  Thus  commissions, 
bonuses,  board,  lodging,  etc.,  are  considered  part  of  a 
person’s  wage.  The  Committee  believes  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  definition  of  wages  under  the  state  law  con¬ 
form  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  definition  of  wages  set 
forth  in  the  federal  act,  in  order  that  employers  may 
receive  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  against  the  fed¬ 
eral  tax,  which  is  based  upon  contributions  made  to 
state  funds. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  several  state  laws 
specifically  include  “gratuities”  received  by  employees 
in  their  definition  of  wages.  The  federal  bill  does  not 
specifically  state  whether  gratuities  shall  be  considered 
a  part  of  wages.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Federal 
Board  will  have  to  rule.  If  a  federal  ruling  is  made  to 
include  gratuities  under  the  federal  law  and  subject  to 
tax,  this  Committee  believes  that  each  state  law  should 
then  contain  a  similar  definition. 

IV.  Employer's  Tax 

The  importance  of  the  rate  of  the  state  tax  against 
the  employer  needs  no  emphasis.  The  federal  measure 
allows  a  credit  or  exemption  to  the  employer,  on  the 
federal  tax  which  he  must  pay,  for  contributions  which 
the  employer  makes  to  an  approved  state  unemployment 
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compensation  fund,  provided,  however,  that  such  cx- 
eini)tion  shall  in  no  case  exceed  90%  of  the  amount 
of  the  tax  which  the  employer  is  require<l  to  pay  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  view  of  this,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  state  laws  should  set  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  tax  at  a  rate  which  will  bring  the  maximum 
state  tax  as  closely  as  possible  to  90%  of  the  federal 
tax. 

Assuming  that  the  payroll  on  which  the  federal  and 
state  tax  is  based  is  substantially  the  same,  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  setting  the  state  tax  at  approximate¬ 
ly  10%  less  than  the  federal  tax.  The  following  tabula¬ 
tion  illustrates  this  procedure: 

Suggested 
Federal  Tax  State  Tax 

1936  1%  .9% 

1937  2%  1.8% 

1938  3%  2.7% 

This  recommendation  is  prompted  by  selfish  preser¬ 
vation  of  state  interests.  If  the  state  tax  is  set  at  a  rate 
substantially  lower  than  the  federal  tax  rate,  or  if  spe¬ 
cial  payroll  exclusions  permitted  by  state  laws  result 
in  decreasing  the  state  tax  to  an  amount  substantially 
less  than  90%  of  the  federal  tax,  the  employer  does 
not  receive  the  maximum  credit  under  the  federal  ex¬ 
emption  Tax  funds  which  ordinarily  would  remain 
in  the  state  would  thereby  be  diverted  to  general  fed¬ 
eral  funds  from  which  the  state  receives  no  direct 
credits  for  the  payment  of  unemployment  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  state  tax  to  which  em¬ 
ployers  are  subject,  some  state  laws  now  provide  for 
an  additional  payroll  tax  against  employers  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  meeting  the  administration  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  state  unemployment  compensation  system. 
The  Committee  recommends  as  a  matter  of  policy  that 
no  additional  tax  should  lie  levied  by  a  state  plan  against 
the  employer  for  administrative  purposes.  Under  the 
federal  act,  financial  grants  are  to  be  made  to  states 
having  approved  unemployment  conpensation  plans, 
in  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the  administrative  expenses 
of  such  plans.  Any  additional  administrative  funds 
which  may  be  required  by  the  state  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  raised  by  general  state 
taxes  and  not  by  an  additional  payroll  tax  upon  the 
employer. 

V.  Employee's  Tax 

The  Committee  strongly  believes  that  the  employee 
as  well  as  the  employer  should  contribute  to  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  funds.  This  conforms  with  the 
formal  position  taken  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  as  per  the  Social  Security  Program  which 
it  adopted  in  January  1935.  The  Committee  also  feels 
that  the  amount  the  employee  should  be  required  to 
■contribute  should  be  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one-half 
of  the  rate  of  the  employer’s  tax. 

The  federal  law  places  no  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  tax  upon  employees.  Of  the  state  legislation  al¬ 
ready  enacted,  four  states  do  not  tax  employees.  These 
are  New  York,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Five  states  provide  for  an  employee’s  tax. 
These  are  Alabama,  California,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Washington. 

Obviously  the  requirement  of  contributions  by  em¬ 
ployees  not  only  serves  to  establish  a  more  adequate 
unemployment  fund,  but  also  permits  the  payment  of 
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more  adequate  benefits  to  employees  who  become  un¬ 
employed.  This  is  confirmed  by  analysis  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  provided  by  those  five  states  which  re¬ 
quire  employee  contributions.  These  benefits  are  more 
liberal  and  extend  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
do  the  benefits  permitted  by  those  states  in  which  only 
the  employer  is  taxed. 

VI.  Merit  Rating 

The  Committee  recommends  that  state  laws  should 
provide  for  a  merit  rating  system  so  that  employers 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  lower  tax  rates  when  justi¬ 
fied  by  their  employment  experience.  Such  a  merit 
rating  system  should  become  operative  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time  after  the  law  takes  effect.  All 
of  the  state  laws  enacted,  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  York  State  Act,  contain  merit  rating  provisions. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  is  studying  this 
problem  now,  and  possibly  will  adopt  some  merit  rating 
arrangement. 

Some  of  the  present  state  laws,  however,  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  tax  rate  of  1%  or  lj4%  which  the  employer 
must  continue  to  pay  regardless  of  his  merit  rating. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  a  minimum  tax  is  not 
desirable.  The  Committee  feels  that  if  the  employ¬ 
ment  experience  of  an  employer  justifies  it,  and  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  accumulated  adequate  unemployment  re¬ 
serves  required  by  the  law,  he  should  be  exempted 
entirely  from  the  tax. 

VII.  Contributions  Begin 

Under  the  Federal  act,  contributions  by  employers 
are  to  be  made  on  payroll  beginning  as  of  January  1, 
1936.  The  same  is  true  of  all  state  laws  already  en¬ 
acted,  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,  where  contri¬ 
butions  began  July  1,  1934. 

Presumably  many  of  the  states  yet  to  enact  unem¬ 
ployment  legislation  cannot  pass  laws  until  sometime 
after  January  1,  1936.  Such  state  laws  of  course  must 
be  certified  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  before 
employers  in  the  states  are  allowed  credits  against  the 
Federal  tax  for  contributions  made  to  state  funds. 

This  raises  the  question,  first,  as  to  whether  such  state 
laws  can  and  should  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1936,  and  secondly,  whether  the  Federal  Board  will  al¬ 
low  credits  against  the  Federal  tax  on  employers’  con¬ 
tributions  to  state  funds  during  this  retroactive  period. 
This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Federal  Board  must 
rule,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Board  will  allow 
full  credit  to  employers  where  such  state  laws  are  made 
retroactive.  Certainly  such  action  by  the  Federal  Board 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  calling  special  sessions 
of  state  legislatures. 

If  this  credit  is  not  allowed  to  employers,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  diverting  to  the  Federal  fund,  additional 
revenue  which  otherwise  would  go  to  the  state  fund. 

If  the  constitution  of  a  particular  state  prohibits  the 
making  of  the  state  law  retroactive  to  the  first  of  the  t 
year,  it  is  still  possible  to  adjust  the  state  tax  rate 
for  the  portion  of  the  year  remaining  after  the  state 
law  has  been  certified  by  the  Federal  Board,  so  that 
the  amount  of  contributions  made  by  employers  during 
this  limited  portion  of  the  year  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
total  contributions  employers  would  have  made  if  the 
state  law  had  been  in  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  As  an  example,  if  the  normal  rate  of  the  state 
tax  for  the  first  year  is  one  percent,  but  the  state  law 
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is  not  passed  and  certified  until  the  first  of  July,  the 
state  can,  by  specifying  a  tax  rate  of  two  percent  against 
employers  from  July  1  to  December  31,  obtain  the 
same  contributions  that  would  have  resulted  from  a 
tax  rate  of  one  percent  beginning  the  first  of  the  year. 
Thus  under  this  arrangement  the  employer  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  credit  allowable  against  the  Federal  tax 
for  contributions  made  to  the  state  fund. 

VIII.  Type  of  Fund 

Under  the  federal  act,  discretion  is  left  to  the  state 
to  establish  by  legislation  any  of  the  following  types 
of  unemployment  reserve  funds : 

(a)  A  central  pooled  fund; 

(b)  Reserve  accounts  either  for  a  single  em¬ 
ployer  or  a  group  of  employers; 

(c)  “Guaranteed  employment  accounts”  un¬ 
der  which  the  employer  guarantees  the 
wages  of  his  employees  for  30  hours  per 
week  and  for  40  weeks  in  a  year;  or 

(d)  Any  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the 
above  arrangements. 

The  question  as  to  the  most  desirable  and  practical 
type  of  reserve  to  be  established  is  too  controversial 
to  warrant  specific  recommendations  at  the  present  time. 
Much  depends  upon  the  needs,  requirements,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  individual  states.  The  Committee  points 
out.  however,  that  the  present  trend  of  state  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  point  appears  to  be  towards  a  state  pooled 
fund  with  separate  accounts  being  kept  by  individual 
employer  or  groups  of  employers  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  merit  rating  system  which  will  allow 
employers  to  benefit  by  lower  rates  when  their  em¬ 
ployment  experience  justifies. 

IX.  Benefits  Begin 

Relative  to  the  certification  of  state  laws,  the  federal 
bill  provides  as  follows: 

“No  compensation  shall  be  payable  with 
respect  to  any  day  of  unemployment  occurring 
within  two  years  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  period  with  respect  to  which  contribu¬ 
tions  are  required.” 

This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  no  unemployment 
benefits  can  be  paid  under  a  state  plan  until  at  least 
two  years  after  contributions  have  begun,  and  that  no 
unemployment  experienced  during  the  first  two  years 
of  contributions  is  eligible  for  benefits.  In  other  words, 
benefits  can  be  paid  only  on  unemployment  experienced 
two  years  or  more  after  contributions  first  begin. 

The  question  is  raised,  however,  as  to  whether  the 
employment  enjoyed  by  a  person  during  the  first  two 
years  of  contributions  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  on 
which  benefits  will  be  paid  for  unemployment  occurring 
after  the  two-year  period.  This  is  a  question  on  which 
a  ruling  will  be  requested  from  the  Federal  Board. 

X.  Rates  of  Benefit 

The  rates  of  benefit  at  which  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  is  to  be  paid  is  an  extremely  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  any  state  law.  Necessarily  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
state  to  determine  individually,  since  the  question  of 
rates  and  ratio  of  benefits  primarily  is  an  actuarial 
problem  depending  upon  different  basic  factors  within 
the  state  itself.  The  Committee  considers  it  important, 
however,  that  state  laws  should  establish,  in  addition  to 


the  basic  ratio  of  benefits,  a  specific  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  weekly  benefit  to  be  paid.  The  trend  in  state  laws 
already  passed  indicates  the  establishment  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  $5  and  a  maximum  rate  of  $15  per  week 
to  be  a  common  practice. 

XI.  Eligibility  for  Benefits 

The  question  of  eligibility  for  benefits  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  persons  may  be  disqualified  to  re¬ 
ceive  benefits  are  best  determined  upon  the  individual 
problems  of  each  state.  Attention  is  called  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  and  disqualification  provisions  contained  in  vari¬ 
ous  state  laws  already  enacted,  as  summarized  else¬ 
where  in  this  report. 

In  considering  this  phase  of  the  problem,  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  federal  bill, 
which  in  part  specifies  that  benefits  may  not  be  denied 
to  an  otherwise  eligible  individual  for  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  work  under  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  If  the  work  is  made  available  due  to  a 
strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  dispute; 

(2)  If  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions 
of  the  employment  offered  are  less  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  individual  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  for  similar  work  in  the  locality ; 

(3)  If  as  a  condition  of  employment  the  indi¬ 
vidual  would  be  required  to  join  a  com¬ 
pany  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain 
from  joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organi¬ 
zation. 

XII.  Sub-Contractors 

The  Committee  believes  that  each  state  law  should 
include  a  specific  provision  permitting  employers  to 
make  agreements  with  contractors  or  sub-contractors 
whom  they  may  employ,  whereby  such  contractors  or 
sub-contractors  become  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  the  wages  of  their  own  employees. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  if  a  state  law 
embodying  such  a  clause  is  enacted  (or  has  already 
been  enacted),  it  will  be  necessary  for  memliers  to 
revise  existing  contracts  with  lessees  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  provision. 

In  many  cases  stores  will  consider  it  desirable  to 
pass  on  to  the  contractor  or  sub-contractor  by  a  special 
agreement,  as  mentioned  above,  the  exclusive  respon¬ 
sibility  of  reporting  and  paying  the  tax  on  the  wages 
of  employees  of  such  contractors.  In  some  instances, 
however,  such  as  employees  in  leased  departments  or 
demonstrators,  stores  may  wish  to  continue  these  em¬ 
ployees  on  their  payroll  in  order  to  maintain  control 
as  to  the  qualifications  and  activities  of  such  employ¬ 
ees  in  relation  to  store  regulations.  If  such  is  the  case, 
the  store  management  should  execute  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  contractor  or  lessee  to  the  effect  that 
the  store  will  assume  responsibility  for  reix>rting  and 
paying  the  tax  on  such  employees,  and  that  it  will  deduct 
the  tax  involved  from  returns  made  to  the  contractor 
or  lessee.  The  manner  in  which  such  deduction  is  made 
is  naturally  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  individual 
store. 

XIII.  Changes  by  State  Commission 

Necessary  authority  and  flexibility  of  application 
should  be  allowed  to  state  commissions  in  order  to 
modify  state  laws  to  conform  to  changes  which  may 
be  made  in  the  federal  measure.  The  Committee  be¬ 
lieves,  therefore,  that  state  laws  should  contain  a  sec- 
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tion  similar  to  Section  61  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“Changes.  If  any  federal  law  imposing  a 
pay-roll  tax  for  unemployment  compensation 
shall  impose  a  tax  or  require  contributions 
from  employers  or  employees  not  heretofore 
covered  by  this  chapter,  or  if  the  tax  imposed 
or  contributions  required  by  such  law  shall 
be  in  excess  of  that  heretofore  set  forth,  then 
such  employers  and  employees  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  terms  of  this  chapter  and 
the  amount  of  contributions  required  by  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  less  than  that  required  by 
such  federal  law  to  the  end  that  the  state  shall 
receive  the  maximum  benefit  thereunder.” 

Also,  consideration  should  be  given  as  to  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  incorporate  in  a  state  law  a  provision 
which  will  automatically  nullify  and  void  such  a  state 
unemployment  compensation  plan  in  the  event  that  the 
Federal  Act  should  be  declared  unconstitutional.  This 
necessarily  is  a  problem  to  be  decided  by  the  states  in¬ 
dividually,  since  some  states  may  wish  to  eliminate  any 
unemployment  legislation  in  the  absence  of  a  federal 
law,  while  other  states  may  wish  to  maintain  an  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  plan  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
federal  measure.  In  the  latter  case,  the  state  commission 
should  have  the  authority  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the 
state  tax  in  the  event  that  the  federal  law  should  be 
declared  unconstitutional. 

XIV.  Payroll  Reports 

Another  feature  of  any  state  law  is  the  requirement 
upon  the  employer  to  furnish  necessary  and  proper 
information  upon  which  basis  the  tax  return  is  to  be 
made.  Such  provisions  in  both  the  Federal  and  state 
laws  enacted  are  necessarily  general  in  character;  it 
being  left  to  the  proper  Federal  and  state  agencies  to 
determine  the  detailed  information  necessary. 

Employers  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  immedi¬ 
ately  what  type  and  kind  of  information  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  order  that  they  may  make  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  in  their  present  records.  Official  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  available  at  the  present  to  guide 
employers  in  the  course  to  follow. 

No  regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  outlining  that  payroll  information  which 
will  be  required  in  connection  with  the  Federal  tax. 
This  problem  is  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  concerned.  Until  it  is  officially  determined  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Association  to  advise  its  members 
intelligently  or  accurately.  The  Taxation  Committee 
of  the  Association  is  working  closely  with  officials  in 


Washington  to  promote  the  most  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal  regulations  possible.  As  soon  as  formal  regulations 
are  adopted  members  will  be  posted  immediately. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  recently  enacted  state 
laws.  As  yet  no  state  unemployment  compensation  plan 
has  been  certified  by  the  Federal  Board.  In  a  number 
of  states  the  administrative  machinery  necessary  to 
apply  the  law  and  promulgate  propor  regulations  has 
not  been  organized.  In  other  states  tentative  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  type  of  payroll  information 
required  and  the  manner  in  which  reports  shall  be  made 
but  no  official  or  final  action  has  been  taken. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  need  for 
intelligent  coordination  between  requirements  of  the 
Federal  and  state  governments,  as  well  as  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  which  will  later  be  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Age  Pension  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Act. 

Because  of  this,  definite  recommendations  cannot  be 
made  to  members  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  believed 
that  most  of  the  information  which  will  be  required 
is  already  available  in  store  records  and  can  readily  be 
taken  off  when  required.  To  attempt  to  anticipate  ulti¬ 
mate  changes  in  records  at  this  time  may  merely  sub¬ 
ject  employers  to  subsequent  changes  later  on  thereby 
involving  additional  and  unnecessary  clerical  expense. 

XV.  Conclusion 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  provisions  of  any  ac¬ 
ceptable  state  unemployment  law  which  should  receive 
the  serious  consideration  of  retailers.  The  importance 
of  retailers  making  their  views  known  on  these  basic 
provisions  in  those  states  yet  to  enact  legislation  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Only  through  advance  apn 
pearances  and  testimony  at  hearings  on  proposed  state 
legislation  can  retailers  effectively  guide  such  state  laws 
along  the  most  economical  and  sound  channels. 

In  those  states  where  laws  already  have  been  enacted, 
it  is  of  utmost  imp)ortance  that  retailers  as  a  group 
confer  with  their  state  unemployment  commissions  on 
administrative  problems,  in  order  to  assure  reasonable 
and  practicable  regulations  and  rulings  by  state  com¬ 
missions.  Unless  the  administrative  problems  peculiar 
to  retailing  are  made  known  to  these  state  agencies,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  rulings  and  regulations  may  be 
issued  which  will  react  adversely  and  unnecessarily 
against  the  interests  of  retailers. 

Finally,  as  a  basic  principle  retailers  in  every  state 
should  exert  every  effort  possible  to  see  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  application  of  state  measures  are  re¬ 
moved  completely  from  the  field  of  pKjlitics  and  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  comp)etent,  impartial,  and  non¬ 
partisan  individuals. 


See  following  fages  for  tabular  analysis  of  present  State  laws. 
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PROVISIONS 

OF  THE  ACT  | 

FEDERAL 

ALABAMA 

CALIFORNIA 

i 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA 

1.  LAW 

EFFECTIVE' 

August  14,  1935  1 

September  14,  1935 

.August  14,  1935 

August  28,  1935 

2.  EMPLOYERS 
AFFECTED 

Employers  of  8  or  more 
persons  on  each  of  20  days 
during  any  20  weeks  of  | 
the  calendar  year.  1 

Employers  of  8  or  more 
persons  within  each  of  20 1 
or  more  weeks  in  previous 
vear.  ' 

Employers  of  8  or  more 
persons  on  each  of  20  days 
during  any  20  weeks  of 
the  calendar  year. 

Employers  of  one  or 
more  persons. 

3.  EMPLOYMENT 
EXEMPTED 

1.  Agricultural  labor;  i 

2.  Domestic  servants;  I 

3.  Service  on  vessels  “on  | 

navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States’’;  i 

4.  Employment  of  par-| 
ents,  spouse  or  minor 
children  of  employer; 

5.  Service  performed  for 
the  U.  S.  or  any  indivi¬ 
dual  State  or  any  sub¬ 
division  thereof ; 

6.  Service  for  non-profit 
bodies  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for 
religious,  charitable 
scientific,  literary  or 
educational  purposes  or 
for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  or 
animals. 

i 

1.  Agricultural  labor; 

2.  Domestic  servants; 

3.  Service  on  vessels  on  j 
navigable  waters  of  thei 
U.  S.; 

4.  Employment  of  par-j 
ents,  spouse,  or  minor ' 
children  of  employer;  i 

5.  U.  S.  Government  em¬ 
ployees  ; 

6.  State  Government  em-i 
ployees ; 

7.  Employees  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations. 

1.  Agricultural  labor; 

2.  Domestic  servants ; 

3.  Service  on  vessels  on 
navigable  waters  of  the 
U.  S.; 

4.  Employment  of  par¬ 
ents,  spouse,  or  minor 
children  of  employer; 

5.  U.  S.  Government  em¬ 
ployees  ; 

6.  State  Government  em¬ 
ployees  ; 

7.  Employees  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations ; 

8.  Employees  under  any 
unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  system  establish¬ 
ed  by  United  States 
law. 

1.  Domestic  servants; 

2.  Casual  labor ; 

3.  Employment  of  par¬ 
ents,  spouse,  or  minor 
children  of  employer; 

4.  Employment  by  a 
Senator,  Representative, 
Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  for 
carrying  out  legislative 
duties ; 

5.  Federal  Government 
employees ; 

6.  School  officers,  teach¬ 
ers,  members  of  Police 
or  Fire  Departments 
and  individuals  subject 
to  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1920. 

4.  WAGES 

Every  form  of  remu¬ 
neration  including  cash 
value  of  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash. 

Every  form  of  remu¬ 
neration  including  cash 
value  of  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash. 

Every  form  of  remu¬ 
neration  including  cash 
value  of  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash. 

Every  form  of  remu¬ 
neration  including  cash 
value  of  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash-gratuities  included. 

5.  EMPLOYER’S 
TAX 

1936— 1% 

1937— 2% 

1938  and  thereafter — 3% 
Employer  is  allowed  to 
deduct  as  a  credit  against 
this  tax  the  total  amount 
of  contributions  paid  to 
an  approved  state  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation 
fund  provided  such  credit 
is  not  more  than  90%  of 
the  total  Federal  tax  due. 

State  Combined 

1936—  .9%  1% 

1937— 1.8%  2% 

1938— 2.7%  3% 

1939— 2.7%  3% 

1940— 2.7%  3% 

1941 —  Based  on 

Merit  Ratings 

State  Combined 

1936—  .9%  1% 

1937— 1.8%  2% 

1938— 2.7%  3% 

1939— 2.7%  3% 

1940— 2.7%  3% 

1941 —  Based  on 

Merit  Ratings 

District  Comoined 

1936— 1%  1.1% 

1937— 2%  2.2% 

1938— 3%  3.3% 

1939— 3%  3.3% 

1940— 3%  3.3% 

1941 —  Based  on 

Merit  Ratings 

6.  EMPLOYEE’S 
TAX 

No  tax  on  employees. 

1%  of  wages  beginning 
January  1,  1936. 

1936— of  1% 

1937  and  thereafter — 1% 
Not  to  exceed  50%  of 
i  employer’s  tax  in  any  year. 

No  tax  on  employees. 

7.  MERIT  RATING 
OF  EMPLOYERS 

Certain  additional  credits 
against  Federal  tax  will  be 
allowed  after  1937,  based 
on  merit  rating  credits  al¬ 
lowed  under  state  plans 
but  the  total  of  all  allow¬ 
able  tax  credits  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  90%  of  the  Federa 
tax  due. 

In  1941  and  thereafter, 
j  employers  tax  based  on 
I  merit  ratings;  minimum 
contribution  154%,  maxi¬ 
mum  4%,  average  3%. 

In  1941  and  thereafter 
employer’s  tax  based  on 
reserves  after  paid  benefits 
as  follows: 

8%  or  more — Rate  254% 
10%  to  12%— Rate  2% 

12%  to  15%— Rate  154% 
15%  or  more — Rate  1% 
Minimum  rate — 1% 

In  1941,  employer’s  tax 
based  on  merit  ratings; 
minimum  154%,  maximum 
4%,  average  3%. 

8.  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS  BEGIN 

On  wages  earned  on  anc 
after  January  1,  1936. 

On  wages  earned  on  ant 
after  January  1,  1936. 

On  wages  earned  on  anc 
after  January  1,  1936. 

1  On  wages  earned  on  and 

after  Januarv  1,  1936. 

9.  RETURNS  AND 
PAYMENTS 

1  Annual  returns  by  Jan 
31.  Single  or  quarterlj 
payments. 

Commission  will  pre 
scribe. 

Commission  will  pre 
scribe. 

Contributions  payable 

monthly. 

10.  PENALTY  ON 
DELINOUENT 
PAYMENTS 

54  of  1%  per  month. 

1%  per  month. 

1%  per  month. 

1%  per  month. 

11.  TYPE  OF  FUND 

Federal  Unemploymer 
1  Trust  Fund. 

t  Pooled  fund. 

!  Pooled  fund.  Separat 
j  accounts  kept. 

e  Central  pool  fund. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON 


WISCONSIN 


August  13,  1935 

Employers  of  8  or  morel 

persons  on  some  duy  in  | 

each  of  20  weeks  in  pre- 

ceding  calendar  year. 

1.  Agricultural  labor; 

2.  Einploynient  in  domes¬ 
tic  or  personal  service; 

3.  Federal  and  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees; 

4.  Employees  of  govern¬ 
mental  relief  projects 
approved  by  commis¬ 
sion; 

5.  Employees  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations; 

6.  Share  fishermen  paid 
entirely  by  share; 

7.  Home-workers  paid  on 
piece-rate  basis 

g.  Employees  paid  on 
commission  basis  if  es¬ 
sentially  masters  of 
their  own  time  and  ef¬ 
forts; 

9.  Casual  workers  for 
four  weeks  or  less. 


Un  Governor’s 
proclamation 


April  25,  1935 


August  14,  1935 


Employers  of  four  or  Employers  of  4  or  more  Employers  of  4  or  morej 
more  persons  within  13  or  persons  within  any  13  persons  within  each  of  13 1 
more  weeks  during  year,  weeks  of  calendar  year.  weeks  in  preceding  year,  j 


1.  Agricultural  labor;  j  1.  Agricultural  labor; 

2.  Domestic  servants ;  ;  2.  State  Government  em- 

3.  Federal  Government  ployees; 

employees;  i  3.  Spouse  or  minor  chil-‘ 

4.  State  Government  em-|  dren  of  employer; 

ployees;  <  4.  Employees  of  non- 

5.  Teachers,  school  offi-'  profit  organizations, 

cers ;  ' 

6.  Physicians  and  nurses. 

7.  Employees  of  non-profit 
organizations. 

8.  Employees  under  any 
unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  system  establish¬ 
ed  by  United  States 
law. 


Employees  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations. 


1.  Employees  of  n 
profit  organizations. 


July  1,  1934 

Every  employer  of  8  or 
more  persons  within  each 
of  18  or  more  calendar 
weeks. _ _ 

1.  .Agricultural  labor; 

2.  Employment  in  do¬ 
mestic  or  personal  ser¬ 
vice  ; 

3.  Employment  on  un¬ 
ploy  ment  relief  pro¬ 
jects; 

4  Public  officers; 

5.  Government  employ¬ 
ees  (on  annual  sal¬ 
ary)  ; 

6.  Teachers; 

7.  Employment  covered 
by  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  system  esta¬ 
blished  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress; 

8.  By  railroads  and  in 
logging  operations; 

9.  Employees  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations; 

10.  By  State  Fair,  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  conser¬ 
vation  commission  for 


1 

1 

1 

emergency  fire  fight¬ 
ing. 

Every  form  of  remu¬ 
neration  including  cash 
value  of  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash. 

Every  form  of  remu-i 
neration  including  cash  | 
value  of  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash-gratuities  included. 

Every  form  of  remu¬ 
neration  including  cash  j 
value  of  compensation  paid ; 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash-gratuities  included. 

Every  form  of  remu-i 
neration  including  cash , 
value  of  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash. 

Every  form  of  remu¬ 
neration  including  cash 
value  of  compensation  paid 
in  any  medium  other  than 
cash-gratuities  included. 

State  Combined 

1936-  .9%  1% 

1937- 1.8%  2% 

1938- 2.7%  3% 

1939- 2.7%  3% 

1940- 2.7%  3% 

1941-  Based  on 

Merit  Ratings 

Employees  earning  $2500 
per  year  or  more  excluded. 
Must  be  counted  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  employer  is  subject 
to  act,  but  contributions 
not  required  on  their  sal¬ 
aries. 

State  Combined 

1936— 1%  1.1% 

1937— 2%  2.2% 

1938— 3%  3.3% 

1939— 3%  3.3%  1 

1940— 3%  3.3% 

1941 —  Based  on 

Merit  Ratings 

Employees  earning  more 
than  $2500  yearly  or  $50 
weekly  excluded.  Must  be 
counted  to  determine  if 
employer  is  subject  to  act, 
but  contributions  not  re¬ 
quired  on  their  salaries. 

State  Combined 

1936— 1%  1.1% 

1937— 2%  2.2% 

1938— 3%  3.3% 

Employees  earning  more 

than  $2500  per  year  or  $50 
per  week  excluded.  Must 
be  counted  to  determine  if 
employer  is  subject  to  act, 
but  contributions  not  re¬ 
quired  on  their  salaries. 

State  Combined 

1936—  1  to  3%  1.1  to  3.1% 

1937— 1  to  3%  2.0  to  3.2% 

1938— 3%  3.3% 

1939— 3%  3.3% 

1940— 3%  3.3% 

1941 —  Special  rating 
not  less  than  2% 

In  1936  and  1937  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  reduction 
in  rate  of  tax  to  1%  or 
2%,  depending  on  Federal 
Reserve  Board’s  adjusted 
index  of  total  industrial 
production. 

State*  Combined* 

1936— 2%  2.3% 

1937— 2%  2.2% 

ms— 2.7%  3% 

1939  &  I  0  to  4%  .3  to  4.3% 
there-  >  Based  on 

after  J  merit  ratings. 

♦Does  not  include  addi¬ 
tional  State  assessment  up 
to  .2%  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Special  salary  exclusions 
from  7/1/35  to  12/31/36. 

1%  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec. 
31,  1937  inclusive.  There-] 
after  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  employer  for 
employee. 

1936—54  of  1% 

1937  and  thereafter — 1% 
Rate  not  to  exceed  50% 
of  general  rate  of  employ¬ 
ers. 

No  tax  on  employees. 

1 

1 

1%  of  wages  beginning 
January  1,  1936. 

No  tax.  However,  em¬ 
ployees  may  contribute  to 
increase  their  benefits. 

In  1941  employer’s  tax 
based  on  merit  ratings, 
only  if  contributions  have 
been  made  to  fund  for  at 
least  three  years.  Rate  not 
less  than  1%. 

In  1941  and  thereafter 
employers  tax  based  on  re¬ 
serves  after  paid  benefits 
as  follows: 

8%  or  more — Rate  2)4% 
10%  to  12%— Rate  2% 

12%  to  15%— Rate  154% 
15%  or  more — Rate  1% 
Minimum  rate — 1% 

1  Council  to  report  not 
later  than  March  1,  1939 
as  to  practicability  of  es¬ 
tablishing  merit  rating  sys¬ 
tem.  However,  rate  of 
contribution  not  less  than 
1%. 

In  1941  employer’s  tax 
!  based  on  merit  ratings; 
i  minimum  2%,  average  3%, 
maximum  not  specified. 

1 

At  close  of  year,  if  em¬ 
ployer  has  reserve  of  754% 
to  10%,  rate  for  follow¬ 
ing  year  1%;  reserve  of 

10%  or  more  no  tax  for 
ensuing  year.  If  reserve 
less  than  754%,  rate  in¬ 
creased  over  preceding 
year’s  rate  by  54%  up  to 
maximum  of  4%. 

On  wages  earned  on  and 
after  Januarv  1.  1936. 

On  wages  earned  after 
December  31,  1935. 

On  wages  earned  on  and 
after  January  1,  1936. 

On  wages  earned  on  and 
after  January  1,  1936. 

July  1,  1934. 

Commission  will  pre¬ 
scribe. 

Commission  will  pre¬ 
scribe. 

Commission  will  pre¬ 
scribe. 

Commission  will  pre¬ 
scribe. 

Contributions  payable 

monthly. 

1%  per  month. 

1%  per  month. 

6%  per  annum. 

1%  per  month. 

1%  per  month. 

Fooled  fund.  Separate 
accounts  kept. 

Pooled  fund.  Separate 
accounts  kept. 

1 

Pooled  fund. 

1 

Pooled  fund. 

Separate  accounts.  Joint 
accounts  with  Commis¬ 
sion’s  approval. 
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PROVISIONS 

OF  THE  ACT 

FEDERAL  | 

ALABAMA 

CALIFORNIA 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA 

12.  BENEFITS 

BEGIN 

No  direct  benehts  paid. 

January  1,  1938. 

January  1,  1938. 

January  2,  1938. 

13.  RATE  OF 
BENEFITS 

For  totally 
unemployed 

Not  prescribed  for  states. 

50%  of  full-time  week¬ 
ly  wage,  maximum  $15  per 
week. 

50%  of  average  weekly 
wage.  Maximum  $15  per| 
week,  minimum  $7  per  i 
week.  : 

40%  of  average  weekly 
wage,  plus  10%  for  de¬ 
pendent  spouse,  plus  5% 
for  each  dependent  rela¬ 
tive.  Maximum  $15  per 
week  or  65%  of  average 
weekly  wage,  whichever  is 
lower. 

For  partially 
unemployed 

Combined  benefits  $2 
more  than  weekly  benefits* 
if  totally  unemployed. 

Difference  lost  to  em-, 
ployee  between  actual 

weekly  wages  and  weekly! 
l)enefits  if  totally  unem-i 
ployed. 

Combined  benefits  $2 
more  than  weekly  benefits 
if  totally  unemployed. 

For  seasonal  or| 
part-time 
employment  ' 

14.  RATIO  OF  1 

BENEFITS  1 

i 

t 

Not  prescribed  for  states. 

One  to  four  for  past  104 
weeks  up  to  16  weeks 
maximum  in  year.  .Addi¬ 
tional  benefits  one  to  20 
for  past  260  weeks. 

One  to  four  for  past  103 
weeks  up  to  13  weeks 
maximum  in  year.  For 
more  than  103  weeks — 20 
weeks  benefits  in  year. 

One  to  three  for  past 
two  years,  up  to  16  weeks 
maximum  benefits.  .Addi¬ 
tional  benefits  1  to  20  for 
every  week’s  employment 
in  past  five  years. 

15.  ELIGIBILITY 

FOR  BENEFITS 

Not  prescribed  for  states. 

a.  Be  properly  registered 
and  have  filed  claim; 

b.  Be  physically  able; 

c.  Be  available  for  work ; 

d.  Have  had  26  weeks 
employment  in  one  year 
or  40  weeks  in  two 
years. 

a.  Be  properly  registered  1 
and  have  filed  claim ; 

b.  Be  physically  able; 

c.  Be  available  for  work,  j 

1 

a.  Be  properly  registered 
and  have  filed  claim; 

b.  He  physically  able; 

c.  Be  available  for  work; 

d.  Have  had  13  weeks  em¬ 
ployment  in  past  year. 

16.  WAITING 
PERIOD 

Not  prescribed  for  states. 

Three  weeks  total  in 

1  year. 

Four  weeks  from  Jan.  1, 
1938  to  Dec.  31,  1939; 
three  weeks  thereafter. 

Three  weeks  waiting 
period  total  in  year. 

i 

17.  DISQUALIFICA¬ 
TION  FOR 
BENEFITS 

Benefits  shall  not  be 
denied  to  e.r.ployees : 
a.  If  vacancy  offered  is 
due  to  strike,  lockout 
or  other  labor  dispute; 

1  h.  If  wages,  hours  or 
other  conditions  of  em- 
T'lovment  are  substanti¬ 
ally  less  favorable  than 
those  prevailing  for 
similar  work  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  ; 

c.  If  acceptance  would  re¬ 
quire  employee  to  join 
a  company  union  or 
would  interfere  with 
his  joining  or  retaining 
1  membership  in  any  bona 

j  fide  labor  organization. 

i 

! 

Unemployment  due  to: 

a.  Labor  dispute; 

b.  Voluntary  leaving  (pen¬ 
alty  week  of  leaving 
and  three  weeks  addi¬ 
tional**)  ; 

c.  Discharge  for  miscon¬ 
duct  (penalty  week  of 
discharge  and  3  to  6 
weeks  additional**)  ; 

d.  Refusal  to  accept  suit¬ 
able  employment  (pen¬ 
alty  week  of  refusal 
and  three  weeks  addi¬ 
tional**). 

**Additional  to  waiting 
period. 

Benefits  not  to  be  denied 
(see  Federal  provisions). 

Unemployment  due  to: 

!  a.  Labor  dispute; 
j  b.  Voluntary  leaving  (pen¬ 
alty  8  weeks  from 

!  1/1/38  to  12/31/39,  6 

weeks  thereafter)  ; 

c.  Discharge  for  miscon¬ 
duct  (penalty  8  weeks 
from  1/1/38  to  12/31/39 
6  weeks  thereafter) ; 

d.  Refusal  to  accept  suit- 

i  able  employment. 

!  No  benefits  for:  (1) 

Students  employed  during 
1  vacation;  (2)  Non-resi- 

1  dents  of  State  for  1  year 
preceding  beginning  of  un- 
!  employment,  or  not  gain¬ 
fully  occupied  in  State  for 
1  26  weeks  during  such  year. 

Benefits  not  to  be  denied 
(see  Federal  provisions). 

1  Unemployment  due  to: 

a.  Labor  dispute ; 

b.  Voluntary  leaving  (pen¬ 
alty  week  of  leaving 
and  three  weeks  addi¬ 
tional**)  ; 

c.  Discharge  for  miscon¬ 
duct  (penalty  week  of 
discharge  and  1  to  6 
weeks  additional**) ; 

d.  Refusal  to  accept  suit¬ 
able  employment  (pen¬ 
alty  week  of  failure 
and  three  weeks  addi¬ 
tional**). 

**Additional  to  waiting 
period. 

Benefits  not  to  be  denied 
(see  Federal  provisions). 

18.  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION 

1  Social  Security  Board  of 
three  members  appointed 
bv  the  President. 

Unemployment  Compen- 
1  sation  Commission  of  .Ala¬ 
bama. 

Unemployment  Reserves 
■  Commission. 

District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board. 

19.  SUB-CONTRAC¬ 
TORS 

Not  specificallv  covered. 

Employers  liable  unless 
exclusive  liability  acceptei 
by  contractor  or  subcon 
tractor. 

i  Not  specifically  covered 
1 

. ,  Not  specifically  covered. 

(Note — The  states  of  Utah  and  Oregon  also  have  enacted  laws. 
The  Utah  law  is  now  being  revised  and  becomes  effective  on 
(Governor’s  proclamation.  The  Oregon  law  was  passed  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  preparation  of  this  analysis.) 


Explanatory  Notes: 

Amendments  to  state  laws.  This  analysis  is  based  upon 
present  provisions  in  state  laws  which  may  be  subject  to 
amendment  in  order  to  conform  to  requirements  of  the  Federal 
act.  This  analysis  has  been  prepared  as  of  October  21,  1935. 
The  "Effectiife  Date”  provision  represents  principally  the  date 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON 

WISCONSIN 

"^nuary  1,  1938. 

January  1,  1938. 

January  1,  1938. 

January  2,  1938.  j 

July  1,  1936. 

^50%  of  full-time  weekly 
wage,  maximum  $15  per 
week,  minimum  $5  per 
week. 

50%  of  full-time  weekly  i 
wage,  maximum  $15  per; 
week.  Minimum  (where 
full-time  weekly  wage  is 
$10  or  less)  70%  of  wage, 
but  not  more  than  $5. 

50%  of  full-time  weekly 
wage,  maximum  $15  perj 
week,  minimum  $5  per 
week. 

50%  of  average  weekly! 
wage,  maximum  benefits 
$15  per  week. 

50%  of  full  time  weekly 
wage,  minimum  $5.  Maxi¬ 
mum  $10  if  weekly  wages 
$25;  $12.50  if  $25  to  $30; 

$15  if  $30  or  over. 

Commission  will  fix 

maximum  and  minimum  | 
benefits.  j 

1 

Combined  benefits  $2 
more  than  weekly  benefits  i 
if  totally  unemployed.  | 

1 

Commissioner  shall  fix 
proportionate  maximum 
and  minimum  benefits. 

Combined  benefits  $1 
more  than  weekly  benefits 
if  totally  unemployed. 

An  amount  making  par¬ 
tial  earnings  plus  benefits 
equal  weekly  benefit  rate. 

Benefits  in  “seasonal” 
employment  may  be  modi-  j 
fied  bv  commission. 

Part  time  basis,  benefits 
reduced  proportionately. 

Benefits  in  “seasonal” 
employment  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  commission. 

“Modified  eligibility” 

benefits — 50%  of  normal 
full  time  weekly  hours. 

One  to  four  for  past  2 
years,  up  to  16  weeks  bene¬ 
fits  in  any  one  year.  Ad-, 
ditional  benefits  1  to  18 
for  past  6  years,  then  1  to 
26  for  previous  period  in 
which  employee  has  con¬ 
tributed. 

One  to  four  for  past 
two  years,  up  to  16  weeks 
maximum  benefits.  Addi¬ 
tional  benefits  1  to  24  for 
past  six  years,  up  to  ten 
w'eeks  maximum.  Partial 
unemployment  benefits  paid ! 
not  longer  than  52  weeks.  ! 

1 

One  week  of  benefit  fori 
each  15  days  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  past  year,  up  to| 
maximum  of  16  weeks  i 
benefits  in  any  52  weeks. 

One  to  four  for  past 
two  years,  up  to  15  weeks’ 
maximum  benefits  in  any 
one  year.  Additional  bene¬ 
fits  1  to  16  for  every 
week’s  employment  in  past 
five  years. 

After  probationary  ser¬ 
vice  period,  ratio  of  1  to  4 
for  benefit  rate  of  $10  or 
less;  1  to  5  for  $12.50;  1 
to  6  for  $15  within  past 
year.  Employer  not  liable 
for  unemployment  occur¬ 
ring  more  than  26  weeks 
after  employee  leaves  his 
employ. 

.Same  as  Alabama  (a) ; 
(b):  (c) ;  and  (d)  Have 
had  90  days  employment  in 
past  year,  or  130  days  in 
past  two  years. 

a.  He  properly  registered 
and  have  filed  claim; 

b.  Be  physically  able ; 

c.  Be  available  for  work; 

d.  Have  had  60  days  em- 
ploymeiA  in  past  year. 

Same  as  Alabama  (a)  ; 
(b) ;  (c) ;  and  (d)  Have 
had  90  days  eiiTployment 
in  past  year,  or  130  days 
in  past  two  years. 

Same  as  Alabama  (a) ; 
(b)  ;  (c) :  (d)  Have  had 
26  weeks  employment  in 
past  year,  or  40  weeks  in 
past  2  years;  (e)  Have 
been  partially  unemployed 
12  weeks  or  totally  unem¬ 
ployed  6  weeks  in  past 
year. 

Same  as  Alabama  (a)  ; 

(b)  ;  (c) ;  (d)  Have  com¬ 
pleted  a  four  week’s  pro¬ 
bationary  service  period  in 
addition  to  required  speci¬ 
fied  waiting  periods. 

Four  weeks  waiting 
period  once  in  twelve 
months. 

Ranges  from  no  waiting 
to  three  weeks  under  spe¬ 
cific  conditions. 

Three  weeks  waiting 
period  with  not  more  than 
5  weeks  in  any  calendar 
vear. 

Six  weeks  total  in  year. 

T  otal  unem  ployment — 3 
weeks. 

Partial  unemployment — 

1  week. 

Unemployment  due  to; 

a.  Labor  dispute; 

b.  Voluntary  leaving  (pen¬ 
alty  4  weeks  addition¬ 
al**  —  benefits  reduced 
by  4  weeks) ; 

c.  Discharge  for  miscon¬ 
duct  (penalty  4  weeks 
additional**  —  benefits 
reduced  by  4  weeks) ; 

d.  Failure  to  accept  suit¬ 
able  employment  (pen¬ 
alty  week  of  failure,  ‘ 
weeks  additional**) ; 

e.  Commitment  to  anj 
penal  institution; 

f.  If  receiving  workmen’ 
compensation,  unles 
partial  compensatioi 
less  than  benefits. 
**Additional  to  waitinj 

period. 

Benefits  not  to  be  deniev 

fsee  Federal  nrovisions) 

Unemployment  due  to; 

a.  Labor  dispute ; 

b.  Voluntary  leaving  (pen¬ 
alty  3  weeks  addition¬ 
al** — benefits  reduced  3 
weeks) ; 

c.  Discharge  for  miscon- 

1  duct  (penalty  6  weeks 

1  additional**  —  benefits 

reduced  3  weeks)  ; 

d.  Refusal  to  accept  suit¬ 
able  employment  (pen- 

1  alty  week  of  refusa 

and  three  weeks  addi- 
!  tional**). 

i  ** Additional  to  waiting 

sj  period. 

3  1  Benefits  not  to  be  deniec 
1  (see  Federal  provisions) 

1 

Unemployment  due  to; 

1  a.  Labor  dispute  (ten 
weeks  waiting  period)  ; 

'  b.  Discharge  for  miscon- 
j  duct  (ten  weeks  waiting 

1  period) ; 

1  c.  Refusal  to  accept  suit¬ 
able  employment. 
Benefits  not  to  be  deniei 
(see  Federal  provisions) 

1 

Unemployment  due  to; 

a.  Labor  dispute ; 

b.  Voluntary  leaving  (pen¬ 
alty  week  of  leaving 
and  eight  weeks  addi¬ 
tional**)  ; 

c.  Discharge  for  miscon¬ 
duct  (penalty  week  ol 
discharge  and  8  to  16 
weeks  additional**) ; 

d.  Refusal  to  accept  suit¬ 
able  employment  (pen¬ 
alty  week  of  refusa 
and  three  weeks  addi¬ 
tional**). 

**Additional  to  waiting 
period. 

Above  ineligible  period 
are  also  charged  as  if  ful 
benefits  for  total  unem 
ployment  had  been  paid. 

Benefits  not  to  be  deniei 
(see  Federal  provisions) 

Unemployment  due  to; 

a.  Labor  dispute ; 

b.  Voluntary  leaving ; 

c.  Discharge  for  miscon¬ 
duct  (week  of  dis¬ 
charge  and  three  addi¬ 
tional**  weeks)  ; 

d.  Refusal  to  accept  suit¬ 
able  employment; 

e.  Customary  self-employ¬ 
ment  to  which  employee 
can  reasonably  return; 

f.  Caddies ; 

g.  Students  during  vaca¬ 
tions,  after  school 
hours,  or  as  part  of 
school  curriculum; 

h.  Employees  receiving 

1  $150  or  more  monthly; 

i.  Act  of  God,  fire,  etc. 

**Additional  to  waiting 

1  period. 

Benefits  not  to  be  denied 

(see  Federal  provisions) 

Unemployment  Compen 
sation  Commission  assiste 
bv  advisorv  council. 

Commissioner  of  labor. 
J 

State  Industrial  Com 
1  missioner  assisted  by  ac 

1  visory  council. 

- '  L'nemnloyment  Compen 
-  sation  Commission  assiste 
by  advisory  council. 

-  State  Industrial  Commis- 
d  sion. 

Employers  liable  unles 
exclusive  liability  acceptc 
by  contractor  or  subcon 
tractor. 

s  1  Employer  liable  unles 
d  1  exclusive  liability  accepte 
-  by  contractor  or  subcon 
i  tractor. 

si  Employers  liable  unles 
J  exclusive  liabilitv  accepte 
-  by  contractor  or  subcor 
tractor. 

s  Flmployers  liable  unles 

d  exclusive  liability  accepte 
-  by  contractor  or  subcon 
i  tractor. 

s  Persons  employed  by 
d  contractor  considered  em- 
-  ployer’s  employees,  unless 
contractor  is  himself  sub- 
iect  to  the  Act. 

when  the  state  law  was  officially  approved,  although  in  every 
case  contributions  are  based  upon  payroll  beginning  January 
I’  ^^36,  except  Wisconsin  where  contributions  began  July  1, 
1934. 

^wtable  employment.  This  term  as  referred  to  in  Item  17 
m  most  instances  means  employment  for  which  an  employee  is 


reasonably  fitted  by  training  and  experience;  within  reasonable 
distance  from  his  residence;  not  detrimental  to  his  health, 
safety  or  morals.  In  California  and  Wisconsin  it  must  also 
give  him  wages  at  least  equal  to  weekly  benefit  for  total  un¬ 
employment,  or  work  for  at  least  half  the  number  of  hours 
normally  worked  at  full  time. 
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Controllers*  Congress 


The  Administration  of 
Social  Security  Legislation 

BY  THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


The  Controllers’  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social  Security,  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  Chairman, 
Thomas  C.  Sperry,  participated  in 
the  meeting  held  in  Washington  on 
October  25th  to  discuss  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Federal  Act.  Others  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  included  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Committee  on  Social  Security  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  C.  B. 
Clark. 

A  number  of  questions  were  put 
to  the  member  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  who  was  present 
by  special  arrangement.  Naturally, 
these  could  not  be  answered  at  the 
time  because  the  Board  had  not  yet 
drawn  up  the  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

To  provoke  interest  in  and  study 
of  some  of  the  problems  pertaining 
to  the  Social  Security  program,  the 
questions  as  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
bined  committees  are  presented  be¬ 
low.  Just  as  soon  as  authentic  in¬ 
formation  concerning  these  ques¬ 
tions  or  other  problems  related  to 
the  Federal  Act  is  secured,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  the  Association  will  be  inform¬ 
ed. 

The  questions  as  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to 
amending  the  law  so  that  only 
the  payroll  of  those  eligible  for 
benefits  will  be  subject  to  tax? 
(This  brings  up  the  question 
of  amending  State  laws  to 
“keep  money  at  home’’  in 
cases  where  State  laws  ex¬ 
empt  excess  salaries  and  the 
federal  law  does  not.) 

2.  Different  States  may  have  vary¬ 
ing  exemptions  and  definitions 
of  exempt  employees.  Will  the 
Board  use  a  guiding  hand  to 
attempt  to  establish  some  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity? 

3.  Will  gratuities  to  employees  be 
regarded  as  payroll?  (Difficult 


to  learn  the  amount  of  gratui¬ 
ties.) 

4.  Section  903  (a)  par.  2,  requires 
that  no  State  may  pay  benefits 
to  the  unemployed  until  at  least 
two  years  after  contributions 
have  begun.  Presumably  this 
means  that  benefits  may  be  paid 
solely  on  account  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  occurring  after  the  two 
year  period.  However,  these 
questions  are  raised : 

(a)  ^lust  the  required  waiting 
period  occur  after  the  said 
two  years  or  may  unem¬ 
ployment  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  end  of  the  two 
year  jieriod  be  regarded  as 
constituting  all  or  part  of 
the  required  waiting  peri¬ 
od? 

(b)  Must  the  employment  re¬ 
cord  on  which  benefits  are 
payable  occur  after  the 
two  years  of  contribution 
payment  or  may  employ¬ 
ment  enjoyed  during  the 
first  two  years  of  contri¬ 
butions  serve  as  a  basis  for 
benefit  payments? 

5.  With  respect  to  employees  in 
different  States  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  employees  between 
States,  there  seems  to  be  a  need 
for  reciprocal  agreements  in¬ 
volving  transfers  of  credits  be¬ 
tween  States.  Some  States  al¬ 
ready  have  reciprocal  provi¬ 
sions  in  their  laws  either  as  to 
contributions  or  benefits  or 
both.  Can  the  Board  guide 
States  in  this  respect  and  does 
it  feel  that  the  federal  laws 
should  be  amended  to  require 
such  reciprocal  provisions  in 
State  laws? 

6.  This  relates  to  the  problems  of 
registration  of  employees.  Reg¬ 
istration  numbers  may  run  in¬ 
to  nine  digits.  The  copying  of 
these  numbers  time  after  time 
will  be  costly.  There  is  some 
possibility  that  another  set  of 


registration  numbers  may  be 
required  with  regard  to  the  old 
age  benefits  tax.  Will  there  be 
correlation  of  registration  for 
State  and  federal  purposes? 

7.  In  sonte  quarters  there  is  talk 
of  the  necessity  of  sending  a 
copy  of  payroll  records  to  the 
State  An  alternative  method 
of  reix)rting  suggested  would 
involve  simply  an  inventory  of 
the  total  number  of  employees 
and  the  amount  of  the  payroll 
on  January  1st,  with  supple¬ 
mentary  reports  of  accessions 
and  tenninations.  What  federal 
re]X)rt8  will  be  needed?  How 
simple  may  these  be  and  how 
may  they  be  correlated  to  the 
State  laws  ?  The  alternative 
method  above  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  millions  will 
never  be  unemployed. 

8.  The  next  question  is  as  to 
dates  when  tax  payments  will 
be  required  under  the  old  age 
benefits  section  of  the  law.  We 
should  like  to  know  as  soon  as 
possible  what  determination 
will  be  made  by  the  Board  on 
this? 

9.  There  is  nothing  in  the  federal 
law  which  relates  to  the  liability 
for  tax  on  the  payroll  of  sub¬ 
contractors.  What  is  the 
Board’s  point  of  view  on  this, 
and  what  method  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  whereby  the  principal 
may  transfer  the  liability  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  sub-contractor? 

10.  The  law  provides  for  certifica¬ 
tion  of  State  laws  quarterly.  A 
number  of  States  have  not  yet 
passed  laws  and  will  hardly  be 
able  to  enact  Social  Security 
measures  until  after  January 
1st.  If  such  laws  are  en¬ 
acted  with  retroactive  features, 
will  the  Board,  in  certifying 
such  laws,  recognize  the  retro¬ 
active  features  by  allowing 
credit  for  the  payments  made 
to  State  funds? 
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Controlle  r  s*  Congress 


New  York  State  Employers’  Conference  on 
Unemployment  Insurance 


To  show  the  trend  of  thought 
with  relation  to  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance,  we  are  quoting  below  four 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
a  large  group  of  New  York  State 
employers.  While  these  resolutions 
relate  to  the  New  York  law,  they  do 
merit  an  interest  broader  than  State¬ 
wide,  because  a  number  of  States 
will  look  to  the  New  York  statute 
and  regulations  for  guidance  in  re¬ 
spect  to  formulating  their  own  leg¬ 
islation. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  State  Act  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  resolutions  quoted  be¬ 
low  have  definite  relation  to  the 
Federal  Act. 

Resolution  No.  1 

Resolution  No.  1  relates  to  the 
system  of  reporting  which  must  be 
established  in  connection  with  both 
State  and  federal  unemployment 
taxation.  According  to  best  inform¬ 
ed  sources  there  is  no  real  need  of 
reporting  all  details  of  payroll  under 
the  Federal  Act,  but  since  two  re¬ 
ports  are  nevertheless  necessary, 
where  a  State  has  an  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Tax,  in  the  interests  of  effec¬ 
tive  administration  and  lightening 
the  taxpayers’  burden,  these  re¬ 
ports  should  be  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Resolution  No.  1  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Employers  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  New  York  State 
Employers  Conference,  which  Con¬ 
ference  includes  more  than  125  in¬ 
dividual  employers  and  25  associa¬ 
tions  representing  groups  of  em¬ 
ployers  who  employ  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  employees  affected  by 
the  New  York  State  Unemployment 
Insurance  Law,  at  a  meeting  held 
October  24,  1935,  expressed  their 
complete  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
in  devising  an  adequate  system  for 
the  administration  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Law,  and 

Whereas,  These  employers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  reporting 
system  which  would  provide  the  ad¬ 
ministration  with  all  the  necessary 
data  at  a  minimum  expense  to  the 
State  and  the  employers  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

( 1 )  A  periodic  report  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  beginning  January  1, 
1936,  of  the  total  payroll  on 
which  the  tax  is  based. 

(2)  Beginning  in  1938,  a  report 


of  each  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment  with  such  data  as 
is  necessary  to  compute  bene¬ 
fits,  and 

Whereas,  The  administration,  in 
presenting  the  problem  to  various 
groups,  has  indicated  a  desire  to  set 
up  a  reporting  system  which  would 
involve  a  detailed  record,  beginning 
January  1,  1936,  showing  for  each 
employee  the  name,  number,  occupa¬ 
tion,  sex,  days  and  hours  worked, 
and  wages  earned  for  each  pay  roll 
l)eriod,  and  has  also  discussed  an 
alternate  plan  for  well  established 
employers  which  would  involve  the 
same  initial  report  but  with  subse¬ 
quent  reports  on  a  quarterly  basis ; 
now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
these  employers  that  such  detailed 
records  of  individual  employees  cur¬ 
rently  maintained  in  Albany  are  not 
required  by  the  law,  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  law  and  would  cause  unwar¬ 
ranted  administration  expense.  They 
believe  strongly  that  such  a  system 
should  not  be  adopted  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  data 
collected  will  never  be  used  for 
computing  benefits  because  many 
employees  will  not  be  laid  off 
during  the  period  for  which  the 
data  is  significant  and  many  em¬ 
ployees  will  never  become  eli¬ 
gible  for  benefits. 

2.  All  the  information  necessary 
for  the  computation  of  benefits 
to  workers  unemployed  in  1938 
can  be  contained  in  a  report  of 
each  employee  laid  off,  at  the 
time  of  termination. 

3.  To  maintain  a  detailed  record  of 
each  individual  employee,  re¬ 
quiring  3,000,000  postings  each 
week,  will  necessitate  a  large 
clerical  force,  will  result  in  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  administration  and  will  cause 
much  undue  confusion. 

4.  No  system  of  individual  identi¬ 
fication  should  be  established  un¬ 
til  the  method  of  identification 
has  been  adopted  for  the  federal 
annuity  plan. 

5.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
employers  to  consider  the  names, 
earnings  and  other  information 
pertaining  to  his  employees  as 
confidential.  The  employers  here 
represented  strongly  object  to 


divulging  this  information  re¬ 
garding  their  active  employees. 
Further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
these  employers  that  this  detailed  in¬ 
formation  regarding  individual  em¬ 
ployees  is  not  necessary  for  the 
study  and  solution  of  the  problems 
of  partial  or  seasonal  unemployment 
or  of  merit  rating.  Any  conclusions 
arrived  at  from  such  a  study  must 
be  based  on  aggregate  data  rather 
than  individual,  and  employers  can 
furnish  such  data  as  is  necessary  in 
total  form.  Further,  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Director  of  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  and  such  others  as  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  may  direct. 

Resolution  No.  2 

Resolution  No.  2  also  has  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Federal  Act.  The 
New  York  State  Act  taxes  payroll 
except  that  paid  to  “any  person  em¬ 
ployed  at  other  than  manual  labor 
at  a  rate  of  wages  of  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
or  of  more  than  fifty  dollars  a 
week”.  The  Federal  tax  for  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  is  based  on  entire 
payroll,  irrespective  of  whether  all 
of  the  employees  on  the  payroll 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits.  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  2  follows: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  variously 
stated  in  the  public  press  that  effort 
will  be  made  to  amend  the  New 
York  State  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Law  to  require  that  contribu¬ 
tions  of  employers  shall  be  based 
on  the  entire  payroll,  and 

Whereas,  Such  an  amendment 
would  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  both  employers  and  employees, 
is  unfair  and  wrong  in  principle, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York 
State  Employers’  Conference  re¬ 
spectfully  petition  the  Legislature  of 
1936  to  refrain  from  making  any 
change  in  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  law  relating  to  contributions 
of  employers  which  would  change 
the  base  for  the  computation  of  the 
tax  from  the  payroll  of  those  em¬ 
ployees  eligible  to  benefits;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  Conference 
respectfully  petition  the  next  session 
of  the  Federal  Congress  to  amend 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  the  excise  tax  on  em¬ 
ployers  under  Title  9  of  the  Federal 
Act  be  computed  upon  such  portion 
of  the  payroll  payable  to  each  em¬ 
ployee  as  is  properly  correlated  to 
the  right  to  receive  benefits. 
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Con  trollers*  Congress 


Resolution  No.  3 

Resolution  No.  3  should  help 
stimulate  thinking  on  the  “right” 
tyjje  of  plan  for  a  State  to  adopt. 
The  thought  is  frecpiently  advanced 
that  placing  a  small  part  of  the 
burden  directly  on  the  employee  will 
tend  to  keep  the  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  law  out  of  politics.  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  3  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York 
State  Employers’  Conference  en¬ 
dorses  the  princi])le  of  contribution 
to  the  New  York  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Fund  by  emidoyees; 
and  he  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York 
State  Employers’  Conference  favors 
automatic  merit  rating,  with  the 
funds  contributed  to  he  held  par¬ 
tially  in  a  single  State  pool  and  par¬ 
tially  in  a  separate  employer  or 
group  of  employer  accounts,  contri¬ 
bution  by  emi^loyees  being  paid  into 
the  State  jK)oled  account  only,  bene¬ 
fits  to  employees  being  paid  first 
from  the  separate  reserve  accounts 
and  thereafter,  if  necessary,  from 
the  single  State  pooled  account, 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  rate  of  the 
employees’  contribution  to  the  single 
State  pooled  fund  shall  be  e(iual  to 
the  rate  payable  by  employers  into 
such  pooled  fund,  further 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  he  urged  to  adopt 
amendments  effectuating  the  fore¬ 
going. 

Resolution  No.  4 

The  New  York  State  Law  pro¬ 
vides  that : 

“ . no  employee  otherwise 

qualified  to  receive  benefits  shall  lose 
the  right  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a 
refusal  to  accept  employment  if  .  .  . 
there  is  a  strike,  lockout  or  other 
industrial  controversy  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  which  the  employment 

is  offered . ”. 

The  Federal  Law  provides  that 
the  Social  Security  Board  shall  ap¬ 
prove  any  State  law  which  provides 
(among  other  requirements)  that: 

“Compensation  shall  not  be  denied 
in  such  State  to  any  otherwise  eligi¬ 
ble  individual  for  refusing  to  accept 
new  work  under  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions:  (A)  If  the  position 
offered  is  vacant  due  directly  to  a 
strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  dis¬ 
pute  . ”. 

Resolution  No.  4  adopted  by  the 
Employers’  Conference  relates  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  New  York  State  Law 
but  in  the  opinion  of  some  there 
may  be  some  conflicts  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act  should  the  amendment  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  resolution  be  adopted. 


Possibly  the  word  "new”  in  the 
Federal  provision  above  may  take 
on  si)ecial  significance.  Resolution 
No.  4  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York 
.State  Employers’  Conference,  in 
meeting  assembled  this  24th  day  of 
October,  1935,  resi)ectfully  petitions 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  of 
1936  to  amend  Subdivision  Two,  of 
.Section  504,  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Law,  to  provide  that  no 
benefit  shall  he  paid  to  employees 
who  are  unemi)loyed  because  of  an 
industrial  dispute  or  to  employees 
who  have  been  discharged  for  mis¬ 
conduct,  or  to  employees  who  vol- 
Jintarily  quit  work. 

*  *  * 

It  must  be  sjK'cifically  stated  that 
the  amendments  have  not  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  nor  any 
of  its  committees.  They  are  pre¬ 
sented  here  merely  as  a  matter  of 
information. 

Changes  in  Payroll  Procedure, 
Forms,  etc. 

Until  regulations  have  been 


drawn  by  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board,  it  would  seem  advis¬ 
able  not  to  make  any  changes  in 
Payroll  Procedure,  Employment  Re¬ 
cords,  etc.  A  number  of  inquiries 
have  come  to  the  N.R.U.(1..\.  asking 
for  advice  on  this  phase  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.  These  inquiries 
indicate  that  they  are  prompted  both 
by  the  desire  to  know  and  by  the 
fact  that  some  agencies  disseminat¬ 
ing  information  on  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  pn)gram  are  slightly  over¬ 
selling  the  ])resent  worth  of  their 
services.  Except  possibly  in  one  or 
tw(j  or  three  states,  no  regulations 
have  been  formally  adopted  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  Social 
.Security  .Acts.  Thus,  any  advice  on 
“How  to  Save”  and  “What  to  Df)”, 
])articularly  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Act,  is  at  this  time  rather 
premature. 

This  also  holds  true  with  regard 
to  suggestions  issued  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  accounting  and  record 
forms.  The  Social  Security  Board 
has  not  a])proved  any  special  forms. 

W  ait  for  official  information. 


A  Sizable  Reduction  of  Costs  is  Possible  Under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Act 


Maximum  Costs 

Relative  to  Section  901  of  the 
Federal  Act,  Table  1  on  the  follow- 
ing  page  gives  the  maximum  costs 
and  effects  for  a  store  doing  $1,000,- 
000  of  business  using  arbitrary  pay¬ 
roll  and  net  profit  figures. 

Reductions  Possible  Under 
Section  910 

The  portion  of  Section  910  of 
the  Federal  Act  which  provides  the 
possibility  of  sizable  reductions 
through  "stabilisation  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  separate  {company)  re¬ 
serve  accounts"  reads : 

“(2)  Such  lower  rate,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  contributions  to  a  guaran¬ 
teed  employment  account,  is  permit¬ 
ted  only  when  his  guaranty  of  em¬ 
ployment  was  fulfilled  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ealendar  year,  and  such  guar¬ 
anteed  employment  account  amounts 
to  not  less  than  754  per  centum  of 
the  total  zeages  payable  by  him,  in 
accordance  with  such  guaranty,  with 
respect  to  employment  in  such  State 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

“(3)  Such  lower  rate,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  contributions  to  a  separate 
reserve  account,  is  permitted  only 
when  (.A)  compensation  has  been 
payable  from  such  account  through¬ 
out  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and 
(B)  such  account  amounts  to  not 
less  than  fize  times  the  largest 
amount  of  compensation  paid  from 


such  account  within  any  one  of  the 
three  preceding  ealendar  years,  and 
(C)  such  account  amounts  to  nol 
less  than  754  per  centum  of  the 
total  zvages  payable  by  him  (plus 
the  total  wages  payable  by  any  other 
employers  who  may  be  contributing 
to  such  account)  with  respect  to 
employment  in  such  State  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year.” 

(Note:  Italics  are  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s). 

Effect  of  Section  910 

It  is  entirely  within  the  realms 
of  possibility  for  a  retail  store  to 
sufficiently  stabilize  its  employment 
under  favorable  business  conditions 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  four 
(4)  years  from  January  1,  1936  a 
net  reserve  of  7)4%  of  the  previous 
year’s  payroll  (and  five  [5]  times 
the  largest  benefit  payments  in  any 
one  [IJ  of  the  three  [3]  previous 
years)  would  have  accumulated.  To 
illustrate  the  effect  of  this,  suppose 
that  there  are  two  stores  in  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  each  of  which  shall 
have  accumulated  a  sufficient  re¬ 
serve  of  7)4%  before  the  end  of 
1939  to  pay  all  the  benefits  for 
which  they  were  liable  through 
regularization  of  employment,  and 
each  had  a  ten  (10)  year  average 
volume  of  sales  and  profits  as 
shown  in  Table  1.  Suppose  further 
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TABLE  NO.  1 

Maximum  Tax  under  Federal  Unemployment  Law 
Net  Sales  $1,000,000 

Before  Giving  Effect  to  federal  Act 
Total  TayroU  $160,000  16%  to  Sales 

Net  Profit  30,000  to  Sales 


Unemployment  Tax  and  Effect  on  Net  Profit 


Beginning 
January  1 

1  federal  Tax  for  Unemployment  \ 

Reducing  Net 

Profit  to 

... 

1  %  on  1 

% 

1  $’s 

Sales 

Profit 

$’s  1 

%  on  Sales 

1936 

1 

1600 

0.2 

5.3 

28,400 

2.8 

1937 

2 

3200 

0.3 

10.7 

26,800 

2.7 

1938 

3 

4800 

0.5 

16.0 

25,200 

2.5 

that  the  “separate  reserve  account” 
is  provided  in  one  State  law  and  not 
in  the  other.  The  possible  difference 
in  taxes  and  net  profits  would  he 
as  shown  in  Table  2,  taking  for 
granted  that  there  have  been  no  un¬ 
employment  benefits  paid.  Section 
H  of  the  table  shows  the  minimum 
ta.x  that  would  apply  in  such  a  case. 

You  will  note  that  Store  A,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  State  which  has  not  pro¬ 
vided  conformance  to  Section  910, 
has  a  cost  of  $26,880  (43,200  — 
16,320)  more  than  Store  B  located 
in  a  State  which  has  made  it  possible 
to  conform  to  Section  910.  Store 
A’s  cost  is  265%  of  store  B’s  cost. 

Reductions  Possible  Only 
by  State  Law 

Only  provided  the  State  law  in¬ 
cludes  the  features  of  Section  910 
can  reductions  approaching  the  ex¬ 
ample  in  Table  2  be  made.  Similar 
savings  are  jxtssible  under  the 
“guaranteed  employment”  plan, 
t  herefore,  if  retailers  desire  to  have 
this  advantage  in  a  State  law  which 


the  Federal  Act  makes  available 
they  must  act  i^romptly  and  jK'rsis- 
tently  to  have  it  included  if  the 
.State  has  not  yet  passed  its  law  or 
to  secure  the  proper  amendment  if 
the  State  law  already  exists. 

On  this  same  subject  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
of  Washington,  I).  C.,  designated 
“State  Series  U.  C.  1,  The  Federal- 
State  Program  for  Unemi)loyment 
Compensation  (Kevi.sed)”,  date  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1935,  makes  the  following 
comment : 

“The  'reserve  account’  plan  gives 
a  more  direct  incentive  to  employers 
to  stabilize  their  employment.  The 
fewer  lay-offs  they  make,  the  small¬ 
er  will  be  the  amount  of  payment 
of  benefits  from  their  accounts,  the 
(|uicker  they  will  be  able  to  build 
up  a  reserve  and  the  sooner  they 
will  be  able  to  secure  a  reduction 
of  contributions.  Proponents  of  the 
‘pooled  fund’  plan  claim  that  the 
same  result  will  be  accomplished 
through  giving  more  favorable  rates 
of  contributions  to  employers  with 
low  lay-off  rates,  but  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  direct  incentive  to  the 
employer  to  stabilize  his  employ¬ 


ment  unll  not  be  as  concrete  as  un¬ 
der  the  ‘reserve  account  system’.” 

(Note:  All  italics  are  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s,  to  emphasize  the  points 
they  desire  to  especially  call  to  your 
thoughtful  attention.) 

Private  Pension  Plans 

While  no  previous  reference  has 
been  made  above  to  the  pension  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  the  Controllers’  Commit¬ 
tee  believes  there  are  a  number  of 
the  NRD(jA  members  who  would 
])refer  to  administer  their  own  plan. 
All  such  stores  should  see  or  write 
to  their  Washington  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  to  the  Social 
Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  that  effect  no7tf. 

Any  questions  regarding  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  should  be  sent  di¬ 
rect  to  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
and  not  to  individual  members  of 
the  committee. 

Importance  of  Regulations 

In  addition  to  careful  attention 
to  the  i)rovisions  of  any  State  law 
it  is  equally  important  to  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  administrative  rules 
and  regulations  requiring  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  reports  and  records  which 
will  nevertheless  protect  lK>th  em¬ 
ployee  and  emjjloyer.  For  example, 
it  is  very  roughly  estimated  that  in 
the  plan  proposed  in  some  States  of 
having  individual  registration  of 
employees  and  weekly  postings  of 
earnings  that  the  administration  cost 
might  run  as  high  as  20%  of  the 
tax.  Therefore  retailers  must  lend 
to  the  State  administration  practical 
assistance  in  promulgating  the 


TABLE  NO.  2 

Example  of  Lower  Tax  Possible  Under  Section  910 

STORE 

A 

B 

1935 

Net 

Sales 

Payroll 

at 

16% 

Without  Section  910 
in  State  Law 

IVith  Section  910 
in  State  Law 

Unemployment  Tax  j 

Lea  ving  Net 

Profit  of 

Unemployment  Tax 

Leainng  Net 

Profit  of 

% 

$’s 

$’s 

% 

% 

$’s 

$’s 

% 

0 

0 

30,000 

3.0 

0 

0 

30,000 

3.0 

1936 

$  1,000,000 

$  160,000 

1% 

28,400 

1% 

1600 

28,400 

1937 

2% 

26,800 

1% 

3200 

26,800 

1938 

1,000,000 

3% 

25,200 

3% 

4800 

25,200 

1939 

1,000,000 

3% 

25,200 

0.3^ 

3840^ 

26,160 

1,000,000 

3% 

25,200 

0.3 

480^^ 

29,520 

1941 

1,000,000 

3% 

25,200 

0.3 

480^^ 

29,520 

1942 

1,000,000 

3% 

25,200 

0.3 

480^^ 

29,520 

1943 

1,000,000 

3% 

25,200 

0.3 

480^* 

29,520 

1944 

1,000,000 

3% 

25,200 

0.3 

480^^ 

29,520 

1945 

1,000,000 

3% 

25,200 

0.3 

480^^ 

29,520 

Total 

$10,000,000 

1  $1,600,000 

256,800 

2.56 

16,320 

283,680 

2.83 

♦This  is  the  amount  required  to  bring  the  reserve  to  the  statutory  requirement,  7.5%  of  the  previous  year’s  payroll.  In  cal¬ 
culating  the  amount  the  requirements  for  Administrative  needs  was  also  considered,  namely  10%  of  each  year’s  full  Federal 
tax  or  $1,440,  in  all  leaving  $12,000  or  7.5%  of  $160,000  in  the  reserve. 

♦♦Minimum  tax  to  Federal  Government. 
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State  regulations.  (See  statement 
by  Frank  L.  Weil  below.) 

Social  Security  legislation  is  a 
reality.  Within  the  near  future 
most  of  the  forty-eight  States  will 
have  enacted  state  unemployment 
insurance  laws.  All  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  industry  will  he  attempt¬ 
ing  to  temper  such  legislation.  It 
must  he  remembered  that  many  in¬ 
dustries  have  extreme  unemploy¬ 
ment  experience  and  it  behooves  the 
retail  industry,  where  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  approximately  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  to  act  and  attempt  to  get  the 
type  of  legislation  in  each  State 
most  favorable  to  the  retail  craft. 
This  Committee  therefore  urges  the 
retailers  in  every  State  to  appoint 
State  Committees,  the  duty  of  which 
shall  he  to  safeguard  the  interest 
of  the  retail  industry. 


Subsequent  bulletins  dealing  with 
Costs  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
under  the  various  State  laws  wdll 
be  issued  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Social  Security  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
are: 

Thomas  C.  Sperry,  Cliatnnaii, 
The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo. 

Bruce  Wei  n  hold,  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown. 

Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Alfred  Henry,  Gimbel  Bros., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

George  W.  Hall.  The  White 
House,  San  Francisco. 


Detailed  Employment  Records  Not  Required  for 
Unemployment  Insurance  Administration 

A  Statement  by  Frank  L.  Weil,  Attorney  for  the  New  York 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Member  of  Adxnsory  Council  of 
Division  of  Unemployment  Insurance,  Department  of  Labor, 
Nezo  York  State  and  Advisor  to  Unemployment  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Metropolitan  Controllers  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


The  administration  of  an  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  system  is  not 
interested  in  the  detailed  employ¬ 
ment  record  of  an  employee  until 
he  becomes  unemployed  and  applies 
for  benefits  (mere  unemployment  is 
not  sufficient ;  all  laws  require  that 
a  worker  when  unemployed  should 
register  and  apply  for  benefits  and 
that  the  waiting  period  begins  to 
run  not  from  the  beginning  of  un¬ 
employment  but  from  the  beginning 
of  registration  and  application  for 
'  benefits.  The  New  York  Law  says : 
“An  employee  shall  be  entitled  to 
benefits  on  account  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  continues  subsequent  to 
a  waiting  period  of  three  weeks 
after  notification  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.”)  When  a  worker  becomes 
unemployed  and  applies  for  benefits 
the  unemployment  insurance  ad¬ 
ministration  is  immediately  interest¬ 
ed  in  two  matters : 

I.  The  administration  must 
ascertain  promptly  and  ac¬ 
curately  the  previous  em¬ 
ployment  record  of  the 
worker. 

H.  The  administration  must 
identify  the  worker  both  for 
the  immediate  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  for  unemployment 


thereafter  occurring  for  all 
times. 

I.  All  the  information  necessary 
relative  to  the  previous  employment 
record  of  an  unemployed  employee 
can  be  furnished  the  administration 
by  the  prompt  preparation  and  fil¬ 
ing  of  a  detailed  separation  report 
furnishing  the  complete  record  of 
the  unemployed  worker.  Immedi¬ 
ately  when  a  separation  occurs 
every  employer  should  be  required 
to  prepare  a  separation  report  in 
quadruplicate;  the  original  and  one 
copy  to  be  mailed  forthwith  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  a  second  copy  to  be  furnish¬ 
ed  the  worker  and  the  third  copy 
to  be  retained  by  the  employer.  The 
worker  should  be  educated  to  de¬ 
mand  a  separation  report  at  the 
time  he  receives  his  pay-off.  This 
will  insure  the  preparation  of  such 
a  report  at  that  time ;  adequate  pen¬ 
alties  should  be  imposed  upon  em¬ 
ployers  failing  to  prepare  such  a 
report  and  file  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  the  necessary  copies  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  duplicate  to  the  worker. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  separation 
report  should  be  a  notice  to  the 
worker  that  whether  he  is  immedi¬ 
ately  re-employed  or  not  he  should 
forthwith  take  the  separation  notice 


to  the  nearest  administration  office 
and  have  it  stamped  and  noted  so 
that  the  administration  office  will 
look  for  the  original  and  copy  of 
the  separation  report  to  be  received 
from  the  employer  and  check  up  if 
it  is  not  received. 

This  system  if  fully  complied 
with  by  all  employers  will  furnish 
the  unemployment  insurance  ad¬ 
ministration  with  all  information 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits.  A  comparatively  negligible 
number  of  unstable  employers  and 
tly-by-night  concerns  will  furnish  a 
problem  to  the  administration  and 
there  should  be  a  proviso  either  in 
the  law  or  in  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  the  effect  that  any  employer 
of  less  than  two  years  standing  who 
fails  to  satisfy  the  administration 
that  he  will  keep  proper  records,  file 
proper  reports  and  continue  in 
existence  long  enough  to  permit  of 
field  audit  and  verification,  or  who 
fails  to  give  security  that  the  fore¬ 
going  requirements  will  be  complied 
with  may  be  required  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  file  weekly,  monthly 
or  quarterly  detailed  rejxirts  of  the 
unemployment  record  of  all  its  em¬ 
ployees. 

H.  Identification  of  a  worker  is 
unimportant  until  he  first  becomes 
unemployed,  at  which  time  he  must 
be  identified  then  and  for  all  time 
in  the  future.  In  1936  or  1937  the 
Social  Security  Board  will  require 
the  registration  of  all  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  old-age  benefits. 
Block  numbers  will  be  assigned. 
Unemployed  employees,  upon  mak¬ 
ing  their  first  registration  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  can  be  identified  and  taken 
up  upon  the  books  and  records  of 
the  administration  by  the  old-age 
benefit  block  number.  Until  an  un¬ 
employed  employee  registers,  the 
unemployment  insurance  adminis¬ 
tration  has  no  interest  in  the  regis¬ 
tration  block  numbers  or  in  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  employees.  Employers, 
however,  when  the  block  numbers 
are  assigned  can  require  each  em¬ 
ployee  to  state  his  block  number  and 
employers  can  then  make  this  block 
number  an  integral  part  of  the  re¬ 
cord  or  card  of  each  employee  and 
can  set  forth  upon  the  separation 
report  such  block  number  for  the 
aid  of  the  administration  and  the 
identification  of  the  employee. 

Detailed  employment  records  of 
employees  prior  to  the  time  they 
first  become  unemployed  will  mere¬ 
ly  burden  both  employer  and  ad¬ 
ministration  and  involve  unneces¬ 
sary  expense.  Maintenance  of  a 
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duplicate  of  the  federal  block  reg¬ 
istration  system  of  all  employees  for 
purposes  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  required  either,  as  the 
State  administration  is  interested  in 
identification  only  of  employees  who 
have  an  unemployment  record. 

Any  investigation  of  part-time 
employment,  partial  employment, 
seasonal  employment  and  merit  rat¬ 
ing  bases  can  be  carried  out  by  re¬ 
quiring  summary  reports  dealing 
with  totals;  detailed  reports  of  each 
employee  will  cast  no  additional 
light  upon  the  investigation. 

The  prime  essential  in  any  prob¬ 
lem  of  administration  is  that  pro¬ 
gress  be  made  slowly  but  effective¬ 
ly.  No  steps  involving  the  idacing 
or  assuming  of  the  burden  shoidd 
be  taken  until  assurance  has  been 
made  doubly  sure  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial.  The  j)roblems  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  administration  differ 
from  the  problems  of  old-age  bene¬ 
fit  administration.  In  the  former 
the  administration  is  interested  only 
when  the  employee  becomes  unem- 
l)loyed :  in  the  latter  the  administra¬ 


tion  is  interested  only  when  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  employed.  The  danger 
exists  of  a  mistake  which  will  con¬ 
fuse  the  administrations  required 
for  these  separate  systems  so  as  to 
lead  to  the  false  conclusion  that  the 
same  administration  system  is  re¬ 
quired  for  both.  Vast  sums  of 
money  can  be  saved  and  great  bur¬ 
dens  avoided  by  regarding  each  sys¬ 
tem  as  independent  of  the  other  un¬ 
til  the  problems  involved  in  each 
separately  have  been  clearly  en¬ 
visioned  and  when  these  problems 
are  properly  understood,  then  and 
then  only  can  the  final  problem  be 
considered  by  coordination  of  such 
parts  of  the  two  systems  as  will 
tend  to  economy  of  effort. 

The  old-age  benefit  administra¬ 
tion  must  have  in  Washington  at  all 
times  a  complete  record  of  every 
emi)loyce.  There  is  no  reason  what¬ 
soever  why  the  various  State  ad¬ 
ministrations  must  have  a  counter¬ 
part  of  such  record  in  the  various 
State  capitals  or  State  offices,  save 
only  and  until  a  given  worker  be¬ 
comes  unemployed. 


Questions  and  Answers  on  Merit  Rating  Under 
Unemployment  Insurance 


1.  What  is  merit  rating? 

Merit  rating  is  a  system 
whereby  the  contribution  to  an 
unemidoyment  insurance  system 
l)ayable  by  the  employer  is  va¬ 
ried  and  increased  or  decreased 
in  relation  to  his  employment 
stability  record. 

2.  JVhat  are  the  reasons  put  forth 
in  support  of  merit  rating? 

The  reasons  are  two : 

(a)  It  is  believed  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  if  offered  an  induce¬ 
ment  by  way  of  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion,  will  tend  to  stabilize 
his  employment  and  will 
not  be  reckless  in  discharg¬ 
ing  employees. 

(b)  It  is  claimed  that  regardless 
of  the  tendency  to  stabilize 
employment  certain  employ¬ 
ers  who  are  more  regular 
employers  of  labor  should  ^ 
not  be  required  to  pay  the 
same  contribution  as  others 
who  are  irregular  employ¬ 
ers  of  labor. 

3.  What  kind  of  merit  rating  sys¬ 
tems  are  there? 

There  are  tw’o  kinds  of  merit 
rating  systems: 


(a)  .Automatic  merit  rating 
where  the  rate  of  contribu¬ 
tion  payable  by  the  employ¬ 
er  is  automatically  reduced 
when  the  amount  paid  in  by, 
and  standing  to  the  credit 
of,  the  enqdoyer  reaches  a 
certain  minimum  in  relation 
to  his  employees  and  so 
long  as  it  is  maintained  at 
that  level,  and  is  further  re¬ 
duced  or  possibly  halted 
when  such  amount  reaches 
a  certain  higher  level,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  maintained 
at  such  higher  level. 

(b)  A  scaled  system  of  rates 
adjusted  to  industry  and  in¬ 
dividual  employer’s  circum¬ 
stances  based  upon  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  extended  study 
of  the  operations  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  individual  em¬ 
ployers. 

What  types  of  automatic  merit 
rating  are  there? 

Automatic  merit  rating  may 
be  based  either  on  specified  dol¬ 
lar  amounts  defining  the  mini¬ 
mum  reserves  or  upon  amounts 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  payroll.  The  Wisconsin 
plan  is  based  upon  setting  up 


amounts  measured  by  dollars. 
The  federal  law  also  jx^rmits  the 
setting  up  of  reserves  based  up¬ 
on  of  the  eligible  payroll. 

5.  Hotv  are  the  funds  which  are 
contributed  handled  under  a 
merit  rating  system? 

(a)  They  may  be  kept  in  a 
single  State  pool  with  book¬ 
keeping  accounts  kept  with 
individual  employers.  Un¬ 
der  such  a  pool  all  funds  are 
subject  to  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  any  employee  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  the  funds 
have  been  contributed. 

(b)  The  funds  may  be  held  in 
separate  accounts  either  by 
the  State  or  by  individual 
emjdoyers  under  proper 
safeguards  but  segregated 
to  the  respective  employers, 
in  which  event  benefits  are 
payable  to  employees  only 
from  the  funds  set  aside  for 
the  account  of  his  particular 
employer  and  when  such 
funds  are  exhausted  the 
right  of  the  employee  to 
further  benefits  is  likewise 
exhausted. 

(c)  The  two  foregoing  methods 
may  be  combined  and  part 
of  the  funds  may  be  held 
in  a  single  State  pool  and 
part  in  individual  reserve 
accounts.  Under  such  a 
system  the  employer  always 
contributes  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  to  the  State  pool.  The 
amount  contributed  by  the 
employer  to  the  reserve 
fund,  however,  is  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  merit 
rating  system.  Under  a  par¬ 
tially  pooled  plan  an  em¬ 
ployee  first  receives  benefits 
from  the  pool  of  his  em¬ 
ployer  and  when  that  is  ex¬ 
hausted  he  receives  benefits 
from  the  State  pool. 

6.  JVhat  are  the  arguments  for  and 
against  segregation  of  the  funds 
into  separate  employer  reserves? 

The  arguments  in  favor  of 
such  segregation  are : 

(a)  The  funds  contributed  by 
an  employer  are  set  aside 
as  a  trust  fund  for  his  own 
employees  and  are  not  ex¬ 
hausted  by  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  to  employees  of  other 
employers. 

(b)  The  employee  of  a  regular 
employer  of  labor  is  rea¬ 
sonably  assured  that  when 
he  is  in  need  of  unemploy- 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Unemployment  Compensation 
in  Wisconsin 

BY  J.  L.  WHITTET 

Assistant  Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 

(Prepared  for  the  Controllers’  Congress  Coininittee  on  Social  Security  Legislation) 


WISCONSIN  was  the  first 
state  in  the  Union  to  enact 
an  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Law.  The  story  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Act  should  be  of  interest  to  re¬ 
tailers  in  other  States. 

The  first  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  1921  legislature  and  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Professor  John  R.  Com¬ 
mons  of  our  State  University.  It 
was  formulated  on  the  theory  that 
unemployment  should  be  attacked 
by  penalizing  employers  for  over¬ 
expansion  in  boom  times.  In  each 
succeeding  legislature  a  similar  un¬ 
employment  bill  was  unsuccessful 
until,  in  1931,  Professor  Commons 
reached  the  conclusion  that  instead 
of  penalizing  each  employer  for  em¬ 
ploying  too  many  men  in  boom 
times,  each  employer  should  set 
aside  a  reserve  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  for  the  unemployment  in 
his  own  plant.  In  other  words,  the 
plan  now  provided  a  definite  incen¬ 
tive  to  each  employer  to  regularize 
and  stabilize  the  employment  in  his 
own  firm,  and  it  furnished  a  reward 
to  those  employers  who  were  able 
and  willing  to  do  so.  This  new  con¬ 
ception  became  known  as  the  Un¬ 
employment  Reserve  System  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  Unemployment 
Insurance  System.  A  bill  embody¬ 
ing  this  idea  passed  the  legislature 
and  became  a  law  on  January  28, 
1932. 

Administration 

The  administration  of  the  new 
law  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  which  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of 
all  laws  affecting  labor.  The  Com¬ 
mission  realized  that  it  was  entering 
a  new  field  and  needed  advice,  so 
it  organized  an  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  labor;  three  representatives 
of  employers ;  and  a  chairman,  A.  J. 
Altmeyer,  Secretary  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Industrial  Commission,  who  has 


recently  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  the  1933  legislature  post¬ 
poned  the  effective  date  of  the  law 
so  that  it  was  not  until  July  1,  1934, 
that  it  became  operative. 

The  Wisconsin  law,  or  any  other 
unemployment  legislation,  naturally 
falls  into  five  major  sections :  ( 1 ) 
definitions,  (2)  contributions,  (3) 
method  of  handling  the  contribu¬ 
tions  or  fund,  (4)  benefits,  and  (5) 
administration. 

1.  Definitions.  In  this  section  the 
nomenclature  used  in  the  plan  is 
defined,  covering,  for  example, 
an  employer,  employee,  etc.  An 
employer  was  one  who  employed 
ten  or  more  people. 

Under  the  term  employee, 
part-time  workers  were  exclud¬ 
ed  provided  they  were  properly 
apjiroved  by  the  Commission, 
and  provided  their  working 
hours  did  not  exceed  one-half 
time  for  more  than  a  specified 
number  of  weeks  jier  year. 

2.  Contributions.  'I'he  rate  of  con¬ 
tribution  has  been  two  per  cent 
from  the  effective  date  of  the 
law.  It  was  based  upon  defined 
payroll,  which  was  the  t(jtal  pay¬ 
roll  less  all  salaries  of  $300  or 
more  per  month,  and  less  wages 
of  part-time  workers  who  were 
projierly  registered  and  whose 
work  week  ratio  was  properly 
maintained. 

In  addition  to  this  payment, 
there  was  and  still  is  an  admin¬ 
istration  charge  of  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  thereafter  it  increases 
to  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

3.  Method  of  handling  the  contri¬ 
butions  or  fund.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  leeway  allowed  the 
employer  in  the  selection  of  the 


method  for  handling  contribu¬ 
tions.  An  employer  could  pay 
his  money  directly  to  the  state, 
which  deposited  the  money  in  a 
trust  fund  and  kept  a  separate 
account  for  each  individtial  em¬ 
ployer’s  contribution,  or  a  quali¬ 
fied  trust  company  could  receive 
the  contribution  and  administer 
the  fund.  If  the  account  were 
small,  the  employer  could  ar¬ 
range  for  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count  with  proi)er  restrictions. 

.Another  method  was  through 
the  i)urchase  of  certain  approved 
investment  company  shares. 

The  last  method  was  a  balance 
sheet  reserve,  if  the  employer 
met  the  required  standards  of  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

4.  Benefits.  Under  this  law  bene¬ 
fits  were  to  start  one  year  after 
contributions  started,  or  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1935.  (The  post- 
|)onement  will  be  discussed  more 
in  detail  later.)  The  benefits 
were  to  be  one-half  of  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  weekly  salary  with  a 
maximum  of  $10  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $5.  Total  unemploy¬ 
ment  existed  in  any  week  when 
the  employee  received  no  com- 
j)ensation  at  all.  Partial  unem¬ 
ployment  existed  when  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  wages  were  less  than  the 
amount  of  weekly  benefits  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  if 
totally  unemployed.  The  em¬ 
ployee  was  entitled  to  one  week 
of  benefits  for  every  four  weeks 
of  service  or  in  the  ratio  of  one- 
quarter  week  of  benefits  for  each 
week  of  employment,  after  a 
probationary  i^eriod  of  four 
weeks.  If  an  employee  voluntar¬ 
ily  resigned  or  was  discharged 
for  misconduct,  then  he  would 
receive  no  benefits. 

5.  Administration.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
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mission,  which  is  assisted  hy  an 
Advisory  Committee  comix)sed 
of  representatives  of  lal)or,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  the  state,  and 
further  assisted  hy  consultants 
or  experts  on  the  many  detail 
problems  which  arise. 

One  unusual  feature  of  this  law 
was  the  opportunity,  within  pre¬ 
scribed  limits,  for  each  employer  or 
jjroup  of  employers  to  formulate 
their  own  unemployment  plans,  a 
provision  of  which  made  it  a  five 
year  contract,  which  subsequent  leg¬ 
islatures  could  not  change  or  amend. 
The  principal  sections  of  all  plans 
were  the  same,  but  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  permitted  on  cer¬ 
tain  points.  Consequently,  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  our  state  developed  a  plan 
which  was  called  the  “Wisconsin 
Retail  Store  Unemployment  Re¬ 
serve  Plan”. 

Amendments  to  Conform  with 
Federal  Act 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  necessitated  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  our  state  law  so  as 
to  make  it  comply  with  the  new  na¬ 
tional  legislation.  The  1935  legis¬ 
lature  promjitly  passed  the  neces¬ 
sary  amendments.  The  important 
changes  were  as  follows; 

1.  Employers  of  eight  or  more  peo¬ 
ple  instead  of  ten  as  heretofore 
became  subject  to  the  act  as  of 
January  1,  1936. 

2.  The  2%  rate  of  contributions 
remained  effective  for  the  years 
1936  and  1937,  but  on  January 
1,  1938,  the  rate  liecomes  2.7% 
in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Federal  tax  credits.  How¬ 
ever,  this  additional  .7%  would 
terminate  if  the  Federal  tax  is 
held  invalid. 

In  Wisconsin  where  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  contributing  under  an 
individual  employer  account,  a 
lower  rate  may  be  permitted 
when  (1)  his  eligible  employees 
have  been  able  to  secure  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  from  the  ac¬ 
count  during  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year;  and  (2)  such  em- 
liloyer’s  reserve  amounts  to  not 
less  than  five  times  the  largest 
amount  of  benefits  paid  from 
such  account  within  any  one  of 
the  three  preceding  years;  and 
(3)  his  account  amounts  to  at 
least  7j4%  of  his  payroll  in  the 
state  in  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

In  other  words,  for  1939  and 
thereafter,  an  employer’s  contri¬ 


bution  rate  may  be  lower  or 
higher  between  zero  and  4%, 
dejiending  upon  his  own  contri¬ 
bution  and  benefit  experience. 

3.  For  the  years  1935  and  1936 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
exclusion  from  defined  payroll 
of  salaries  of  $250  or  more  per 
month  (which  previousl)  had 
been  decreased  from  $300  per 
month),  but  on  and  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1936,  the  Federal  tax  ap¬ 
plies  to  substantially  the  total 
payroll. 

4.  By  December  31,  1935,  all  em¬ 
ployers  are  required  to  accept 
the  state  amendments,*  which 
were  necessary  to  make  the  state 
law  comply  with  the  Federal 
standards,  and  within  ninety 
days  thereafter  to  pay  into  the 
State  Treasury  the  cash  for  all 
previous  contributions,  where 
the  fund  was  handled  by  a  trust 
company,  bank,  or  bookkeeping 
reserve.  All  subsequent  pay¬ 
ments  will  l)e  made  directly  to 
the  state.  However,  the  state 
will  maintain  a  separate  account 
for  each  employer  showing  con¬ 
tribution  payments  to  and  bene¬ 
fit  payments  from  his  account. 

*(  There  are  seventeen  con¬ 
cerns  in  Wisconsin  which  refuse 
to  give  up  their  own  unemploy¬ 
ment  plans  established  under  the 
old  law.) 

5.  In  compliance  with  federal 
standards  requiring  that  contri¬ 
butions  must  be  made  for  two 
years  prior  to  the  inception  of 
benefit  payments,  the  effective 
date  of  such  payments  has  been 
extended  to  July  1,  1936.  Fur¬ 
ther,  all  benefits  must  be  paid 
through  public  employment  of¬ 
fices  in  the  state  or  other  ap¬ 
proved  agencies. 

6.  With  reference  to  part-time  em¬ 
ployees,  the  employer  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  detailed  records 
until  after  July  1,  1936,  and  the 
Commission  is  postponing  vari¬ 
ous  decisions  in  connection  with 
part  time  workers  until  benefits 
become  payable. 

7.  Another  change  was  that  each 
employer  sacrificed  his  voluntary 
plan,  which  automatically  nulli¬ 
fied  all  provisions  of  his  five  year 
agreement. 

Records  and  Forms 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  say  a 

few  words  about  records  and  forms. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Wisconsin’s 

Unemployment  Law,  our  company 

has  not  changed  or  modified  any  of 


its  records  or  forms.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  w’e  will  not  revise 
them  until  benefit  payments  become 
due  and  i)ayahle.  The  Industrial 
Commission  has  repeatedly  advised 
not  to  anticipate  changes,  but  rather 
to  await  recommendations. 

So  far  as  unemployment  comi>en- 
sation  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
complicated  about  the  records  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  because  the 
employer  is  simply  creating  a  fund 
and  nothing  more.  During  these 
two  years  the  employer  can  continue 
to  operate  as  previously,  hiring  new 
employees,  discharging,  or  laying 
off  employees  with  no  benefit  lia¬ 
bility.  In  other  words,  for  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit  purposes,  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  date  of  employment  starts 
when  benefit  payments  first  become 
due  and  payable  (except  that  the 
probationary  period  will  have  been 
completed).  In  Wisconsin,  our  con¬ 
tributions  started  on  July  1,  1934, 
and  benefit  payments  start  two 
years  hence,  or  on  July  1,  1936, 
which  for  all  benefit  purposes  under 
unemployment  is  the  date  on  which 
all  our  employees  start  their  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  essential  information  which 
the  records  should  carry  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Application.  Record  of  previous 
employment  by  your  organiza¬ 
tion  because  re-employment  may 
reinstate  previous  employment 
for  unemployment  benefits.  If 
the  individual  is  employed,  date 
of  employment. 

2.  Absences.  Whenever  a  regular 
employee  of  his  own  volition 
fails  to  work  at  least  a  half  of 
one  week,  a  record  should  be 
kept  of  the  reason,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  should  be  confirmed  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  the  employee  in  order  to 
eliminate  unwarranted  claims. 

3.  Separations.  All  employees  leav¬ 
ing  the  organization  should  be 
interviewed  and  the  reason  for 
leaving  ascertained  and  record¬ 
ed,  the  record  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  employee  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  employer. 

4.  Payroll  record.  The  employee’s 
hourly,  daily,  or  weekly  rate, 
the  number  of  hours  or  days 
worked,  and  the  total  earnings 
per  week,  should  be  readily 
available,  but  it  would  be  per- 
ferable  to  have  a  payroll  card 
for  each  individual,  showing  the 
hours  worked  and  earnings  by 
weeks  for  one  year’s  time. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Traffic  Topics 


BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 

Appointment 

Walter  Hayes,  Assistant  General 
Traffic  Manager  of  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Company,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Traffic 
Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Hayes,  in  this  very 
important  ]X)sition,  will  have  charge 
of  rates,  classifications,  tariflFs,  con¬ 
currences,  suspensions  and  divisions. 
The  task  before  him  promises  to  be 
a  most  difficult  one,  hut  anyone  ac- 
painted  with  Mr.  Hayes  has  perfect 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  make  a 
success  of  the  job.  All  his  numerous 
friends  in  the  retail  craft  wish  him 
well.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  making  so  excellent  an  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Cartage  Charges  on  Cotton 
Pieee  Goods 

On  September  25th,  we  sent  you 
Confidential  Bulletin  No.  59,  in 
which  we  reproduced  our  complaint 
filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  against  the  practice  of  cot¬ 
ton  converters  assessing  cartage 
charges  accruing  at  point  of  origin 
against  retailers.  In  another  section 
of  The  Bulletin,  we  are  repro¬ 
ducing  the  brief  of  our  counsel, 
Irving  C.  Fox,  presented  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  on  November  18th. 

On  the  basis  of  this  brief  and 
other  testimony  presented  by  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  retail  interests,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  refuse  to  give  its 
approval  to  this  practice  and  that 
these  cartage  charges  in  the  near 
future  will  be  eliminated.  Members 
will  be  immediately  advised  of  the 
decision  of  the  Commission. 

Adoption  of  Rail  Rates  by 
Trucking  Industry  Opposed 

L.  E.  Muntwyler,  General  Traffic 
Manager  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
warned  the  trucking  industry  at  a 


recent  meeting  in  Chicago  held  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Trucking  .Association,  that  if  the 
industry  adopted  rail  rates,  his  Com¬ 
pany  would  turn  a  lot  of  business 
over  to  the  rails. 

Admitting  that  by  using  trucks 
his  company  gained  certain  advan¬ 
tages  in  freedom  from  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  packing  requirements,  he 
stated  he  wanted  to  do  business  with 
trucking  comjianies,  but  did  not 
want  to  be  subject  to  all  the  rules 
and  the  complications  that  the  rail 
classifications  imixise.  If  such  con¬ 
ditions  were  made  applicable  in  the 
trucking  industry,  he  said  he  would 
prefer  giving  his  shipments  to  the 
railroads  because  of  the  lack  of 
“organized  responsibility”  among 
trucking  companies.  His  remarks 
follow  in  part : 

“I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  who  are 
truck  operators,  that  if  you  adopt 
the  rail  bases  for  rates  and  classi¬ 
fications  and  impose  exceptions  and 
restrictions  which  will  make  it  costly 
for  shippers,  you  will  be  the  losers. 

For  myself,  I  give  you  the  assurance 
that  if  you  do  these  things — if  you 
decide  to  adopt  the  rail  rates  and 
classifications — we  will  be  forced  to 
take  away  from  you  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  business  you  are  now 
getting  and  return  it  to  the  railroads. 

“We  want  to  do  business  with  the 
truck  operators.  So  does  every  other 
large  shipper.  You  have  a  service 
for  which  we  have  a  definite  need. 
We  want  you  to  get  the  business. 
We  don’t  want  you  to  take  it  on  a 
basis  where  you  are  going  to  lose 
money.  We  absolutely  insist  that  you 
earn  a  profit  in  your  dealings  with 
us.  We  want  you  to  figure  your  rate 
to  pay  you  a  profit.  The  onlv  way 
in  which  you  can  proceed  soundly 
and  economically  is  on  a  cost-plus 
basis. 

“Let  me  warn  you  against  coming 
around  with  a  lot  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  that  will  increase  our  costs 
of  doing  business  with  you.  We 
shippers  want  to  cooperate  with  you. 
You  need  us,  and  we  need  you.  The 
value  of  the  service  you  give  us  is 
one  of  the  major  items  you  should 
consider.  It  is  an  item  of  far  more 
importance  than  petty  quibbling  over 
the  valuations  of  the  several  kinds 
of  merchandise  we  give  you  to 
handle." 

Mr.  Muntwyler  challenged  the 
American  Trucking  Association’s 
Rate  and  Classification  Committee 
and  its  entire  membership  to  justify 
the  adoption  of  rail  rates  and  rail 


classifications  in  the  face  of  re- 
lieated  statements  made  by  many 
trucking  companies,  that  their  lower 
cost  of  operation  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  quote  lower  rates  than 
rail.  Mr.  Muntwyler,  in  his  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
also  represented  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  at  this  meet¬ 
ing. 

.Another  Postponement 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  on  November  8th,  again 
postponed  the  effective  date  of  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
.Act  until  January  15th.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  was  issued  by  Mr. 
George  B.  McGinty,  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion: 

“These  sections  deal  with  the  filing 
and  observance  of  tariffs  and  sched¬ 
ules  showing  rates,  fares  and  charges 
for  transportation  by  motor  carriers 
subject  to  the  Act  and  related  mat¬ 
ters  as  well  as  the  issuance  of  re¬ 
ceipts  or  bills  of  lading  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  charges.  The  general  effect 
of  this  further  postponement  is  to 
require  that  tariffs  and  schedules  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  on  or  be¬ 
fore  Januray  15th,  1936,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  rates,  fares  and 
charges  for  transportation  as  shown 
by  the  tariffs  and  schedules  so  filed, 
be  effective  thirty  days  later  or  on 
February  14th,  1936. 

“This  action  was  due  primarily  to 
the  inability  of  the  Commission  to 
make  necessary  preparations  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  filing  of  tariffs  and  sched¬ 
ules  and  to  give  the  operators  ad¬ 
ditional  time  in  which  to  compile 
their  tariffs  and  schedules.  It  will 
he  appreciated  that  considerable  of¬ 
fice  space  will  be  required  to  take 
care  of  the  tariffs  and  schedules  filed 
by  motor  carriers  and  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission  engaged  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith.  .\s  yet,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  unable  to  secure 
necessary  office  space  and  by  reason 
of  this  has  been  delayed  in  recruit¬ 
ing  needed  personnel  and  in  install¬ 
ing  filing  and  other  equipment." 

Telegraphing  Waybills 

.Arthur  White,  Traffic  Manager 
of  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  sends  this  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  : 

“.After  many  conferences  of 
Traffic  Officials  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  traffic 
managers  of  the  retail  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  two  cities  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  operating  department  of 
this  progressive,  up-to-the-minute 
railroad  has  instituted  a  change  in 
methods  of  handling  LCL  freight 
shipments  between  the  two  large 
cities. 

“Five  years  ago,  the  time  con- 
(Contimted  on  page  58) 
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Protest  Trade  Practiee  Proposals  of 
Cotton  Converting  Indnstry 

A  Brief  Submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Coinniission 


Note : 

The  following  brief  was  submit¬ 
ted  on  behalf  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
in  protest  against  the  “Proposed 
Trade  Practice  Rules”  offered  for 
approval  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  cotton  converting 
industry.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  open  F.  T.  C. 
hearing  with  respect  to  proposals 
of  an  industry  affecting  retailing, 
it  was  deemed  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  that  a  vigorous  protect  be 
made  against  most  of  these  “Fair 
Trade  Practice  Rules”  lest  their  ap¬ 
proval  in  this  instance,  be  used  as 
a  precedent  by  other  industries. 
The  establishment  of  such  precedents 
would,  in  our  opinion,  unquestion¬ 
ably  start  into  action  almost  all  of 
the  usual  machinery  designed  to  fix 
prices,  establish  monopolies  and  to 
impose  unfair  trade  terms  on  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  classification  of  the  proposed 
“Fair  Trade  Practice  Rules”  of  the 
industry  into  the  Groups  I  and  II 
as  noted  in  the  brief,  may  be  best 
understood  by  reference  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  F.  T.  C.  explaining  the 
basis  of  the  classification. 

Group  I  rules  cover  unfair  trade 
practices  considered  to  be  unfair 
methods  of  competition  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  .\ct.  Where  such  unfair 
trade  practices  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission,  appropriate  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  be  instituted.  Group 
II  rules  do  not  per  se  constitute  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  law,  but  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  industry  to  be  unethical, 
uneconomical,  or  otherwise  objec¬ 
tionable.  Such  rules  are  received  by 
the  Commission  as  expressions  of  the 
trade  and  are  not  necessarily  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  law.  However, 
where  such  practices  are  employed  in 
such  manner  as  to  become  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  com¬ 
merce,  appropriate  proceedings  will 
he  instituted  by  the  Commission  as 
in  the  case  of  violations  of  Group 
I  rules. 

The  brief  as  written  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  who  presumably  had  before 
them  at  the  same  time  the  set  of 
the  “Proposed  Fair  Trade  Practice 
Rules.”  In  order  to  make  the  points 
of  the  brief  clearer,  we  have  in¬ 
serted  the  actual  provisions  against 
which  the  objections  were  raised. 
These  insertions  are  shown  in 
italics. 

The  mention  in  the  early  part  of 


BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Counsel 

the  brief  to  the  rules  approved  June 
30,  1933,  is  a  reference  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  sanctione<l  by  the  F.  T.  C. 
and  not  the  Code  approved  some 
time  later  by  the  NRA. 

ON  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  situated  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
who  do  a  total  annual  volume  of 
business  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  five  billions  of  dollars,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  file  the'  following  protest 
against  the  proposed  trade  practice 
rules  for  the  Cotton  Converting  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  projwsed  special  rules 
for  the  eight  designated  divisions 
thereof. 

'I'he  proposed  rules  for  the  eight 
divisions  are  identical  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  supplemental  code  of 
fair  competition  approved  for  these 
divisions  under  the  NRA.  In  fact 
so  punctilious  has  been  the  verbatim 
copying  of  the  NRA  rules  that  rule 
3  of  Division  1,  rule  3  of  Division 
2,  rule  3  of  Division  3  and  rule  6 
of  Division  8  call  for  approval  of 
uniform  contracts  by  “the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  the  Administrator”  to 
say  nothing  of  the  “Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee”  and  the  “Administrative 
Committee”. 

Either  this  industry  does  not  yet 
know  that  there  is  no  longer  a  Code 
Authority  and  an  Administrator, 
with  power  to  act,  or  else  they  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  to  rule  this  indus¬ 
try  in  the  same  manner  which  they 
did  under  the  NRA,  but  without 
any  governiuental  control. 

Custom  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  as  manifested  by  rules  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Group  I  rules  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Group  II  rules  are 
dominant  and  are  evidently  the  only 
rules  that  interest  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  this  industry.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  of  course,  quite  apparent. 

These  Group  II  rules  are  practi¬ 
cally  devoid  of  any  semblance  of 


control  of  unfair  competition,  but 
are  merely  impositions  on  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  manufacturers,  and  in 
the  absence  of  complete  agreement 
between  members  of  these  various 
industries,  they  would  be  merely  an 
idle  gesture.  They  could  not  be  en¬ 
forced. 

Let  us  make  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  rules  formerly  approved 
by  the  Federal  'I'rade  Commission 
for  a  division  of  this  industry  and 
the  rules  now  proposed  by  this  same 
industry. 

On  June  30,  1933  rules  were  ap¬ 
proved  and  published  for  the  Cotton 
Wash  Goods  Division  consisting  of 
four  rules  for  Group  I  and  four 
rules  for  Group  II.  Aside  from  the 
use  of  the  word  “unreasonable”  in 
rule  (4)  there  is  not  one  single 
rule  in  either  Group  I  or  Group  II 
to  which  exceptions  could  be  taken, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  taste  for  power  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  unfortumte  and  un¬ 
economic  approval  of  fair  trade 
])ractice  provisions  by  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  NRA  this  industry 
would  never  have  had  either  the 
thought,  the  inclination  or  the 
temerity  to  request  the  approval  of 
any  such  rules  as  they  now  desire 
to  substitute  for  the  rules  hereto¬ 
fore  approved  on  June  30,  1933,  and 
in  the  interest  of  fair  practice  we 
earnestly  urge  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  not  to  change  those 
rules  one  iota. 

On  the  19th  day  of  September, 
1935,  we  laid  information  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Wash 
Goods  Division  in  their  attempt  to 
impose  unfair  delivery  terms  on  re¬ 
tailers  and  we  likewise  called  the 
Commission’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  member  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  (and  there  were  others)  had 
stamped  upon  its  invoice, 

“Freight  from  finishing  plant  to 

New  York . and  trucking  cart¬ 
age  . Charges  to  comply  with 
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ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.” 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
had  approved  no  such  rule.  I  mere¬ 
ly  cite  this  as  one  example  of  what 
industry  does  if  given  a  shadow  of 
excuse  by  administrative  or  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  Government. 

The  f.  o.  1).  provision  of  rule  2 
of  Group  I  in  the  approved  rules  of 
June  3()th  are  fair  and  equitable. 
The  proposed  rule  2  of  Group  II  is 
most  unfair,  most  inequitable  and 
the  rankest  kind  of  imposition  on 
the  customers  of  the  proponents. 
This  rule,  similar  to  the  rule  in  the 
code  of  this  industry,  was  unwar- 
rantedly  interpreted  by  this  indus¬ 
try  as  compelling  the  imjxjsition  of 
cartage  charges  to  retailers  which 
retailers  had  never  before  been 
asked  to  pay.  This  will  be  taken  up 
hereafter  in  specific  objections  to 
proposed  rules. 

Under  the  rules  of  June  30th, 
1933  the  right  of  buyer  and  seller 
to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  dis¬ 
counts  and  other  terms  provided 
there  was  no  unlawful  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  buyers  was  recognized 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  or  fix  any  element  of  price  or 
selling  terms.  Quite  the  contrary 
rule  (d)  of  Group  II  specifically 
states  that  both  abuse  of  buying 
power  and  "the  abuse  of  selling 
power  to  force  uneconomic  or  un¬ 
just  terms  of  sale  upon  buyers  are 
condemned  by  the  industry”,  and 
further,  merely  condemns  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  agreement  between  buy¬ 
er  and  seller  as  to  the  cash  discount 
which  has  been  agreed  upon.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  present  attempt 
to  fix  shipping  and  cash  discount 
terms. 

The  rules  approved  on  June  30th, 
1933  are  in  fact  rules  of  fair  com¬ 
petition.  The  rules  proposed  now 
are  merely  rules  of  unfair  imposi¬ 
tion,  and  if  approved  the  industry 
will  become  one  of  no  competition 
instead  of  fair  competition. 

There  have  been  upwards  of  150 
trade  practice  conference  rules  here¬ 
tofore  approved  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  while  I  have  not  examined 
every  one  of  these  conference  group 
rules  for  each  of  these  industries, 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  never  has 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ap¬ 
proved  the  specific  amount  of  dis¬ 
counts  and  terms  which  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  the  specific  interest  which  is 
to  be  charged  on  all  past  due  ac¬ 
counts,  the  specific  anticipation 
which  may  be  allowed,  nor  the  spe¬ 


cific  delivery  terms  which  shall  be 
established,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  very  significant  to  note  that  the 
Group  II  rules  as  proposed  use  the 
word  “shall”,  continuously  showing 
the  intention  of  this  industry  to 
make  these  Group  II  rules  manda¬ 
tory,  nor  has  the  prohibition  of  any 
si>ecific  methods  of  doing  business, 
such  as  selling  on  consignment,  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances,  sample  require¬ 
ments,  etc.,  ever  been  approved 
heretofore. 

In  the  foreword  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  publication  on 
trade-practice  conferences,  dated 
June  30.  1933,  we  find  the  following 
statement : 

“The  procedure  is  predicated  on 
the  theory  that  the  primary  concern 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  competition  and 
each  competitor  is  entitled  to  fair 
competition.  The  legitimate  conduct 
of  business  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  best  interest  of  the  public.” 

These  words  are  fair  enough,  but 
any  approval  of  such  tyj^es  of 
Group  I I  rules  as  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  industry  belies  them 
completely.  The  public  interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  can 
never  be  protected  by  any  such  im¬ 
positions  as  are  proposed  herein  or 
other  steps  in  the  economic  process 
of  production  and  distribution  but 
must  have  the  inevitable  result  of 
unnecessarily  increasing  prices  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

Practically  every  one  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  propose,  “interest  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  annum  shall  be  charged 
on  all  accounts  past  due”.  Note  the 
use  of  the  word  “shall”.  Is  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  going  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  high 
interest  rates  have  no  place  in  our 
present  situation  and  that  every  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  and  is  still  being 
made  to  reduce  interest  rates,  and 
that  these  very  manufacturers  who 
issue  a  mandate  that  any  purchaser 
who,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
cannot  make  this  payment  when  due 
must  be  penalized  at  the  rate  of 
6%  even  though  the  seller  may  be 
paying  only  and  this  in  the 

name  of  fair  competition. 

In  an  industry  such  as  this  Cot¬ 
ton  Textile  industry  where  the 
products  are  to  a  great  extent  stand¬ 
ard,  the  prices  are  likewise  practi¬ 
cally  fixed,  and  with  terms  and  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  absolutely  fixed 
complete  price  fixing  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  result. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in 


the  Anti-Trust  laws  or  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act,  nor 
have  there  been  any  decisions  of  the 
courts  since  June  30,  1933,  which 
would  justify  the  approval  of  such 
rules  under  the  guise  of  “expres¬ 
sions  of  the  trade”  and  thus  give 
them  official  sanction. 

I  have  no  desire  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  legal 
phases  of  this  question,  but  it  might 
i)e  interesting  to  consider  the  final 
decree  of  the  District  Court,  South¬ 
ern  District  of  New  York,  in  the 
case  of  U.  S.  v.  The  Wool  Insti¬ 
tute.  Inc.,  which  prohibits  the  de¬ 
fendant  or  its  member  companies 
and/or  other  companies  engaged  in 
interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
woolen  yarn  and  woolen  goods  in¬ 
dustries, 

“to  agree  upon,  either  expressly 
or  impliedly,  or  to  concertedly  fix, 
establish  or  maintain  any  price,  price 
range,  price  enhancement  or  any 
other  fart  of  the  ultimate  price  of 
any  said  iooolen  products.” 

I  should  likewise  like  to  quote 
from  the  consent  decree  entered  in 
another  case  in  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  that  of  the  U.  S. 

V  Bolt,  Nut  &  Rivet  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  even  covers 
more  specifically  some  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  herein.  This  decree  prohibits 
the  defendants  or  any  other  manu¬ 
facturers  of  bolts,  nuts,  etc., 

“to  fix,  establish  or  maintain,  or 
concertedly  fixing,  establishing  or 
maintaining,  any  price,  price  en¬ 
hancement,  price  list,  discount,  ex¬ 
tra-charge,  condition,  term,  arbitrary 
freight  charge,  average  or  arbitrary 
cost,  percentage  or  amount  of  profit, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  ultimate 
price  in  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
any  said  icoolen  products.” 

Here  we  have  a  decree  of  the 
United  States  Court  explicitly  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  agreement  on  discount, 
term,  freight  charge,  etc.,  and  de¬ 
spite  these  decisions  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  asked  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  fixing  of  discounts,  inter¬ 
est  charges,  terms  of  shipment,  and 
“other  parts  of  the  ultimate  price 
in  the  sale  and  delivery”  of  cotton 
textiles. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  no 
rules  should  be  approved  for  any 
division  of  this  industry  which  in 
any  way  control  or  fix  the  market¬ 
ing  terms  of  any  element  thereof 
even  by  so-called  “expressions”  un¬ 
der  Group  II,  to  any  greater  extent 
than  the  rules  approved  on  June  30, 
1933,  for  the  Wash  Goods  Division 
of  this  industry. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Odd  Buying  Habits  and  Prejudices 

BY  RICHARD  B.  FRANKEN 


Right  or  wrong,  she’s  your  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  for  your  purposes 
she’s  always  right.  The  idio¬ 
syncrasies  to  which  the  retail¬ 
er  must  cater  are  many  and  pe¬ 
culiar.  Mr.  Frankcn’s  constant 
research  into  consumer  buying 
prejudices  turn  up  some  cur¬ 
ious  examples  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  article. 


According  to  Bret  Harte, 

“for  the  ways  that  are  dark, 
and  the  tricks  that  are  vain  the 
Heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar.”  But 
oftentimes  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  that  peculiar  characteristic 
may  be  relegated  to  the  Heathen 
Chinee  only,  and  whether  it  may  not 
also  he  aptly  applied  to  our  own  dear 
fellow  countrymen  as  well.  When 
we  think  of  the  so-called  odd-buy- 
ing-hahits  and  prejudices  of  our 
own  American  Customer,  and  the 
toll  they  extract  from  business  each 
year,  we  are  even  less  inclined  to 
relegate  all  the  dark  tricks  to  the 
Heathen  Chinee  as  his  exclusive 
property.  We  all  know,  from  bitter 
experience,  that  many  times  the 
prejudices  and  idiosyncracies  of  the 
American  Customer  have  added  the 
missing  straws  that  break  both  camel 
and  human  backs ;  make  young  men 
seem  old;  and  deposit  “the  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men”  on  the  junk- 
heap. 

Let’s  examine  into  some  of  these 
peculiarities  and  perhaps  profit  by 
the  experiences  of  others.  One  of 
the  habitual  things  that  most  cus¬ 
tomers  invariably  want  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  possess  is  the  right  color. 
Everybody  knows  this.  But  not 
everyone  knows  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  right  color,  and  what  may 
be  considered  the  right  color  for  one 
geographic  and  social  locality  may 
be  considered  the  urong  color  for 
another. 

In  some  instances  the  customer  is 
even  willing  to  pay  a  premium  to 
get  the  color  she  wants  although 
color  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference  in  either  the  quality  or 


utility  of  the  product  purchased. 
Color  here  is  purely  a  matter  of 
psychological  satisfaction.  The  mcjst 
striking  instances  of  this  fact  .  .  . 
the  influence  of  color  as  determined 
by  the  geographic  location  .  .  .  may 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  concrete  examples  taken 
from  the  food  products  field.  Eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  coflfee,  fish,  aspara¬ 
gus,  atul  a  number  of  other  staple 
products  depend  upon  their  color 
and  the  place  at  which  they  are  sold 
for  the  prices  they  bring.  White 
eggs  bring  higher  prices  in  New 
York ;  brown  ones  fetch  the  premi¬ 
um  in  Boston.  Green  asparagus  is 
preferred  in  Boston  while  Chicago 
wants  hers  white.  More  highly  col¬ 
ored  butter  is  demanded  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  than  in  New  Orleans  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  country.  The  South 
demands  her  cheese  of  redder  hue 
than  the  North. 

For  years  New  England  believed 
that  the  best  rubber  goods  were 
white  in  color.  Elsewhere  the  public 
associated  the  color  red  with  quality. 
Many  cigar  smokers  believe  that  the 
color  of  the  wrapper  indicates  the 
strength  of  the  cigar;  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  in  the  case  of 
straight  Havana  cigars  does  the 
wrapper  materially  influence  its  flav¬ 
or.  The  South  wants  its  kerosene 
colored  red,  and  gasoline  is  being 
colored  to  establish  its  identity. 
Smith  Brothers  changed  the  color  of 
the  cough  drops  that  they  sold  in  the 
South  from  black  to  amber  color  to 
overcome  the  black  color  prejudice 
of  this  market,  “Loud”,  “noisy”, 
colored  neckties  still  sell  well  in  the 
Southwest.  Olive-drab  garments 
form  part  of  the  staple  section  of 
the  clothing  stock.  Light  colored 
men’s  felt  hats  get  the  play  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  while  New  York  consumes 
about  40%  of  the  black  derbies. 

Meeting  Community  Tastes 

The  manufacturer  or  retailer  who 
tries  to  swim  against  the  trend  of 
local  consumer  buying-habits,  no 
matter  what  he  may  think  or  why, 
will  find  that  he  is  losing  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  sales.  Every  com¬ 
munity  has  some  ideas  that  are  all 
its  own.  Different  sections  have  dif¬ 


ferent  tastes.  And  whether  or  not 
you  see  “red”;  feel  “blue”;  think 
“yellow” ;  act  “white”  or  are  “green” 
with  envy  you  will  find,  if  you  study 
the  customs  of  the  country,  that 
many  of  your  sales  are  influenced 
purely  by  the  geographic  location  of 
your  store  and  your  customers. 

Geographic  Iwation  also  influen¬ 
ces  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  When  it  comes  to  silverware 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  tastes  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  West.  New  England  wants 
simple  bright  finishes  while  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  calls  for  daring  novel  de¬ 
signs.  Rugs  with  posy  designs  will 
not  sell  in  California  or  Oregon. 
The  real  flowers  bloom  there  the 
year  around  and  people  do  not  want 
the  floor  strewn  with  imitations 
while  the  real  thing  blooms  in  the 
back  yard.  Peacock  patterns  will  not 
sell  any  merchandise  because  that 
bird  is  considered  an  omen  of  bad 
luck.  Lemon  flavored  crackers  are 
also  difficult  to  sell.  The  Indiana 
farmer  still  insists  on  using  left- 
handed  plows.  Peg-top  trousers  still 
sell  in  some  small  towns,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  large  towns  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Mops  are 
hard  to  sell  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  housewives  because  they  still 
prefer  to  get  down  on  their  knees 
and  use  a  scrubbing  brush,  while  in 
New  York,  just  a  few  miles  across 
the  State  line,  the  demand  for  scrub¬ 
bing  brushes  is  comparatively  light. 

At  the  soda  fountains  in  New 
England  stores  when  a  customer 
asks  for  a  soda  without  specifying 
“ice  cream”  he  expects  a  soda  with 
plain  cream.  In  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  when  the  customer  calls  for  a 
soda  the  clerk  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  wants  ice  cream  in  it.  Five 
women  buy  soda  to  every  four  men. 
Both  sexes  buy  about  the  same 
amount  of  candy.  Women  buy 
oftener  but  men  buy  more  at  a  time. 

Different  shaped  cigars  sell  better 
in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  prefer 
plump  shaped  cigars,  the  rest  of  the 
country  prefer  longer  and  slimmer 
shapes.  The  middle  and  far-west 
prefer  curved  stem  pipes  while  the 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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Fashion  Prepares  for  Spring 

BY  BOBBE  DONNER 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


American  designers  have  returned  to  incorporate 
such  new  angles  in  their  presentation  of  resort 
lines  as  they  may  have  gleaned  from  the  midsea¬ 
son  showings  in  Paris,  just  over. 

Interesting  reports,  coupled  with  the  collections  now 
on  view,  confirm  the  belief  that  no  drastic  changes  have 
been  introduced  in  the  general  picture.  The  dominant 
silhouette  continues  slim,  straight  and  svelte,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  period  types  and  influences  remaining  to  continue 
colorful  and  widely  adaptable  selections. 

Notwithstanding  the  essentially  feminine  scope  of 
these  trends,  the  subtle  growth  of  the  tailored  and  boy¬ 
ish  theme  has  made  itself  definitely  felt  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  aflfect  the  spring  idea — an  outgrowth  of  the 
military  note  so  delightfully  gay  and  debonair,  it  re¬ 


flects  the  demand  for  practical  wearability  by  a  public 
inclined  to  conservative  taste.  This  influence  is  seen 
in  the  growing  popularity  of  the  street  length  cocktail 
suit  and  dinner  frock,  in  the  jacketed  ensembles,  in  the 
high  demure  collars,  the  pleated  fronts  and  cuflFed 
sleeves. 

Still  furthering  its  growth,  it  appears  in  new  mannish 
blouses,  wrap-around  skirts  and  fitted  jackets  in  com¬ 
bination  and  contrasting  effects  for  cruise  and  resort 
wear. 

For  the  very  young,  the  Spanish  note  lends  its  dash¬ 
ing  bolero,  high  waist,  pleated  boyish  blouse,  sashes  and 
embroidered  borders.  From  the  Greek  and  Byzantine 
note,  pleats,  ranging  in  all  widths  from  the  knife-pleat 
in  evening  chiffons  and  lames,  to  the  wide  boxpleat, 
noted  on  satin  and  taffeta  gowns,  tailored  frocks  and 
swagger  coats,  seem  to  lead  in  popularity. 

Drapery  continues  well  represented  with  a  tendency 
towards  a  narrower  hem  line.  Though  strongly  sjxjn- 
sored  it  is  tempered,  however,  by  widths  essential  for 
comfort  introduced  with  pleats,  godets  or  fullness,  dis¬ 
creetly  swung  towards  the  back. 

Newest  of  skirt  silhouettes  is  the  hobble,  also  made 
practical  and  comfortable  for  the  modern  woman  by 
the  addition  of  well-placed  fullness  below  the  knees, 
retaining  slim  and  straight  lines. 

Flowing  scarfs  and  panels  in  evening  frocks  are  as 
diversified  as  the  wearer’s  originality  will  permit — from 
the  shoulders  they  swing  in  flowing  elegance  to  trail 
the  floor  in  trains  or  are  caught  at  the  belt  with  jeweled 
clasps ;  others  caught  at  the  wrist  with  jeweled  brace¬ 
lets  lend  grace  with  every  expressive  gesture  of  the 
wearer. 

Capes  and  short  swagger  effects  continue  exceeding¬ 
ly  popular  and  appear  in  every  price  range,  in  every 
garment  field  from  boudoir  apparel  to  gayest  evening 
and  outdoor  ensembles.  There  is  no  standard  for  lengths 
— they  range  from  small  sequin,  feather  or  chiffon  con¬ 
ceits  that  barely  cover  the  shoulders,  to  flowing  silks, 
lames,  velvets  and  furs  in  variable  lengths  and  trailing 
down  to  the  floor.  No  season  has  seen  such  consistent 
and  deserved  favoritism  shown  a  wrap.  Its  variability 
of  shape,  drape  and  line  make  it  a  perfect  and  romantic 
garment  all  women  can  enjoy! 

The  very  short  hip  length  swagger,  with  very  flared 
back,  in  tailored  suits  and  furs  is  becoming  classic. 
The  princess  note,  in  the  fitted  and  beltless  effects,  is 
shown  in  suits  and  sport  coats  with  the  redingote  theme 
becoming  increasingly  important. 

Excepting  the  evening  note,  where  the  decolletage 
has  dropped  visibly  to  new  low  front,  V  shaped  and 
off  the  shoulder  effects,  the  neckline  continues  high  in 
front  with  tailored  details  emphasized  by  collars — turtle 
necks,  gilets  and  the  nunlike  simplicity  of  the  cowl. 

Ascots,  bows,  braid  trimmings,  twisted  arrangements, 
baiters  and  floral  effects  complete  this  interesting  pic¬ 
ture. 
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Fringes,  like  pleats,  are  becoming  more  jx)pular  and 
appear  in  many  collections,  from  afternoon  versions 
to  elaborate  dinner  and  dance  creations.  The  flattering 
grace  and  swing  of  fringe  enhances  the  slim  and 
straight  eflfect  and  undeniably  adds  a  note  of  “dress  up” 
to  the  ensemble. 

Fan  pleating  on  sleeves,  sponsored  by  Paray,  is  in 
line  with  the  most  variable  ideas  shown  by  many  houses. 
No  single  type  of  sleeve  can  be  classed  as  leading — 
many  showing  the  long  monk’s  sleeve,  loose  and 
straight ;  some  caught  at  wrist ;  others  stiffened  in 
pleats  at  top,  with  still  others  showing  width  below 
the  shoulder.  Undeniably  sleeves  will  be  selected  to 
express  the  mood  best  suited  to  the  ty^K*  and  wearer’s 
tem])erament.  Long  sleeves  on  tailored  evening  gowns 
are  shown  by  Lanvin  and  other  French  leaders. 

'I'he  wider  and  jiadded  shoulder  effect  s])onsored  hy 
Schiaiiarelli  appears  on  jackets  as  well  as  on  capes  and 
tends  to  enhance  the  pencil  slim  silhouette  of  the  figure. 

The  trainless  .skirt  em])hasizes  a  newer  trend  in  even¬ 
ing  silhouettes  and  promises  much  popularity  with  the 
younger,  active  and  dancing  set.  This  easy  and  grace¬ 
ful  length,  particularly  in  the  pleated  and  straight,  flow¬ 
ing  lines,  is  as  practical  as  it  is  youthful. 

Ilow  effects,  in  velvet  and  in  contra.sting  colors,  deco¬ 
rate  tailored  and  afternoon  frocks  in  sheer  woolens  and 
crepes. 

A  definitely  new  note  in  coats  of  three-quarter 
length  is  the  flared  skirt  with  waistline  flitted  trimly 
and  having  douhle-breasted  high  closings.  For  dresS 
wear  they  are  sumptuously  furred  to  the  ankle  and  col¬ 
lared  to  the  ears.  In  the  newer  spiring  versions,  collars 
are  still  high  and  express  a  directoire  influence. 

Creed,  of  London  and  Paris,  shows  many  dress¬ 
maker  types  of  coats  and  suits,  finished  in  the  tradition¬ 
al  English  manner  of  tailoring  and  spon.soring  seamed 
and  fitted  silhouettes. 

The  straight,  two-thirds  length  coat,  sponsored  by 
Scbiaparelli  and  Paray.  strikes  a  new  note  and  will 
doubtless  affect  later  developments. 

Suits  are  very  important  and  appear  in  wide  variety 
of  fabrics,  color  combinations  and  silhouettes.  The 
basque  note  is  very  evident  and  shows  increasing  in¬ 
terest. 

Fabrics 

Sheer  woolens  retain  their  prestige  in  numerous  col¬ 
lections  and  are  seen  in  frocks  for  all  occasions,  in¬ 
cluding  evening  wraps  and  gowns.  One  creator  has 
done  a  group  of  theatre  dresses,  with  matching  jackets, 
which  combine  comfort  with  distinctive  styling.  Sheer 
lightweight  crepy  woolens,  jerseys,  broadcloths,  cash¬ 
meres,  and  discreetly  patterned  novelties,  lend  variety 
to  this  fabric. 

•■Xmong  models  shown  by  leading  designers,  there  is  a 
new  street  length  dinner  frock,  shirred  at  waist  line, 
sleeveless,  with  high  neck  and  slit  back,  worn  with  a 
green  jacket  and  taffeta  scarf,  studded  with  jewels. 
Another,  with  side  draping,  sports  a  red  scarf  and  red 
jewel  studded  jacket. 

An  endless  variety  of  checked  plaids  and  striped  pat¬ 
terns  are  offered  in  suede  finished  tweeds  for  popular 
priced  coats,  suits  and  sportswear. 

Plaid  dominates  the  field  for  spring  coats  and  suits. 
Many  are  shown  in  ombre  effects.  Various  sizes  and 
shapes  are  shown  in  such  colors  as  canary  yellow,  green, 
lilac  and  brilliant  blues.  White  coatings  are  shown  in 
raised  patterns,  suggesting  diagonal  diamond  shapes. 


cords,  monk’s  weaves,  log  cabin  and  bar-checks.  Gay 
block  checks  in  nice  colors,  such  as  emerald  and  browns, 
are  well  liked. 

Hairy,  velvety,  and  nubby  woolens  are  favored  by 
leading  couturiers  for  sports  coats,  with  colors  leading 
in  violet  and  grayish  pastels ;  and  dark  shades  in  brick, 
wine  reds  and  greens. 

Velvets  retain  a  wide  and  glamorous  j)opularity,  with 
the  new  crush  resistant  finishes  creating  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  The  exquisite  softness  and  luscious  jewel  tones 
in  the  chiffon  grades,  the  taffeta  backs  and  Lyons  types, 
have  practically  dominated  the  fall  fashion  picture. 
Used  in  combination  w'ith  the  scintillant  beauty  of  lames 
and  metal  shot  silks,  taffetas,  crepes,  laces  and  wool¬ 
ens,  it  has  given  additional  glamour  to  already  beautiful 
fabrics. 

Satin,  showing  increasing  favor  in  simple  gowns  fea¬ 
turing  straight  fronts  and  back  fullness,  is  also  being 


A  draped  silhoueete  reminiscent  of  pre-war  days. 
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used  by  cutters-up  for  new  short  full-backed  swagger 
wraps  for  resort  wear. 

New  silks,  with  dull  woolen-like  finish,  soft  and  drap- 
able,  are  being  well  used.  Silk  sheers,  silk  romains, 
canton  silks,  nubbed  crepes,  triple  sheers,  silk  chiffons 
and  fine  checked  patterns,  are  being  cut  into  early  re¬ 
sort  apparel. 

New  linen-like  silks  are  outstanding — crash,  spun 
silk,  strijjed  silks  and  shantung  in  bright  colors,  are 
being  used  for  spectator  sportswear. 

Foulards,  twills,  plain  crepes  in  parachute  silks,  are 
all  in  demand. 

Printed  silk  jacquards  are  attractive  and  will  appear 
inijx)rtantly  in  spring  collections. 

Linens  in  hand-blocked,  rustic  tweed  and  woven  vers¬ 
ions — some  processed  against  crushing  or  water — are 
widely  used  in  new  collections. 

No  longer  need  cottons  be  segregated  to  the  kitchen 
and  jiorch  apparel  groups.  They  can  come  to  town  or 
on  business  errands  as  well  as  go  abroad  to  country 
club,  beach  and  casino,  in  absolute  confidence  that  they 
are  both  as  appropriate  and  smart  as  they  are  cool  and 
comfortable. 

Novel  cotton  finishes  and  prints  are  shown  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  collection  proving  how  keen  is  the  demand  for 
originality  in  weave-texture  and  pattern.  Heavy  nubbed 
effects,  smooth  silky  surfaces,  delicate  lacey  patterns 
and  organdie  shot  with  gold  thread,  offer  enough  vari¬ 
ety  witli  which  to  create  an  almost  perfect  and  ultra¬ 
smart  wardrobe  for  summer  wear. 

It  is  now  the  problem  of  the  cutters-up  to  prove  their 
ingenuity  and  make  the  most  of  the  beautiful  materials 
available  to  them. 

Colors 

Colors  are  as  variable  as  the  range  of  semi-precious 
stones,  with  black  holding  its  perennial  place  of  import¬ 
ance  and  gray  in  ranges  from  pearl  to  gunmetal  defin¬ 
itely  affecting  the  newer  trends.  Pastels  for  resort  wear 
in  shades  of  violet,  pinks,  blues  and  greens  are  shown 
in  subdued  grayed  tones  in  what  some  call  chromatic 
or  ombre  combinations,  or  two  gradations  in  tints 
of  one  color. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  new  pinkish  violet 
called  “violine”,  as  well  as  in  the  blue-toned  gamut, 
ranging  into  cornflower  blues  and  deep  purplish  royal 
blues. 

Reds,  coral  and  fuchsia,  in  every  tone  possible,  are 
strongly  favored  in  midseason  collections  and  in  bright 
sports  apparel  for  cruise  wear. 

Greens  are  shown  in  such  variations,  and  in  com¬ 
binations  from  lightest  nile  tints  to  deepest  bottle,  em¬ 
erald  and  olive  tones. 

Yellow,  orange,  bronze  or  burnt  tones  grade  into 
zinnia  and  ginger  browns  and  are  spoken  of  as  prom¬ 
ising  much  interest  for  spring.  Natural  tones  and  beige 
ranging  with  the  greys  in  the  neutral  group  are  consid¬ 
ered  of  future  importance. 

White  appears  in  softened  off  white  or  eggshell  tones, 
in  every  type  of  fabric. 

Prints  are  in  duo-toned  effects  or  delicately  tinted 
floral  effects  on  off  white  or  neutral  grounds. 

Java  prints  are  much  used  in  beach  wear  and  that 
they  will  affect  color  trends  and  combinations  is  most 
likely. 

Color  on  black,  such  as  bright  red  or  green,  is  shown 
in  attractive  cocktail  and  dinner  gowns  in  various  col¬ 
lections. 


Hand-screened  and  hand-blocked  prints  in  new  and 
interesting  color  combinations  feature  bold  designs  in 
si)lashes  of  many  colors.  Large  indistinct  floral  motifs 
lead ;  field  flowers  and  leaf  designs  are  neat  for  day¬ 
time;  while  dots,  figures  and  animal  themes  register 
successfully. 

Trimmings 

Bright  colored  sequins  on  tulle  boleros  lend  fire  and 
glow  to  black  creix;  gowns.  Beaded  and  bright  em¬ 
broideries  appear  on  tailored  and  aftermwn  frocks. 
Many  colored,  jewel-studded,  gold  kid  belts,  hammered, 
hand-worked  bronze  leathers,  suedes  with  jeweled 
buckles, — all  add  to  the  glamorous  and  glittering  trim¬ 
mings  so  lavishly  used  this  season. 

Gold  cord  and  tassels,  belt  and  border  Grecian  draped 
and  ])leated  creations,  soft  patent  leathers,  pliant  and 
colorful,  are  shown  as  pocket  trims  and  bindings  on 
s.uits,  coats,  hats  and  gloves,  and  will  be  found  in  shoes 
and  bags  to  match. 

Hats 

\N'ith  the  winter  season  at  its  height,  hats  are  still 
being  shown  in  velours,  velvets,  antelope  and  fur.  The 
upward  and  forward  movement  is  attractively  repre¬ 
sented  by  unusual  pleats,  tucks,  drapes  and  other  tricky 
manipulations.  Cock  feathers,  ostrich,  novel  quills, 
birds’  wings,  silver  fox  pompons,  are  some  of  the  trim¬ 
mings  used.  Furs  in  combination  wdth  felt  or  velours 
with  bright  touches  of  ribbon  or  jew'eled  ornaments  are 
shown  with  muffs  and  gloves  to  match. 

Orchids  perched  on  velvet  bandeaux  are  worn  for 
evening. 

.Among  the  newest  models  shown  is  a  shallow 
crowned  Breton  in  black  straw  with  lacquered  wings — 
perched  gayly  to  one  side,  supplying  the  necessary 
height. 

Kid  is  used  in  stitched  beret  versions,  in  the  newest 
blue  with  a  colorful  quill  perched  upright  at  the  back. 

For  resort  wear,  toyo  in  a  smart  sports  sailor  is 
stitched  in  red  or  blue  to  match  a  patent  leather  band 
in  classic  manner. 

Among  the  favored  shapes  are  medium  sized  brimmed 
felts  with  moderately  pointed  novelty  crowns;  rolled 
brim  pancake  berets,  poised  in  a  straight  and  for¬ 
ward  movement.  A  padded  rolled  brim  on  another 
model  from  Talbot  perches  an  amusing  flower  straight 
up.  'I'he  square  crowned  pill  box  is  cleverly  enhanced 
by  short  veils  and  attractive  grosgrain  bows. 

The  Sjianish  note  is  further  seen  in  sailor  types  show¬ 
ing  flat  crowns  and  pompons  at  unusual  angles.  Ribbon 
belting  is  widely  used  and  forms  delightful  little  affairs 
adorned  amusingly  with  flowers  or  vegetables — the 
colorful  carrots,  beets  and  other  greenery  create  de¬ 
lightful  refreshing  contrasts. 

Resort  models  show  jxistel  tweed  felts,  embroidered 
chenille  and  raffia  on  toyos,  off  face  berets,  bright  pat¬ 
ent  leather  in  novel  designs,  glass  straw  braids  in  pill 
box  shapes  and  flower  trimmed  picture  hats  in  smooth 
fine  straws. 

Accessories 

Accessories  fall  in  line  with  the  general  trend  and 
are  designed  to  match  either  hat  or  general  ensemble. 
Gloves  and  bags  are  attractively  presented  among  the 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Cotton  Converting  Industry  Proposals 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


Specific  Objections  to  General 
Rules  and  Rules  for  the  Eight 
Divisions 

Group  11  rules  of  all  the  divisions 
prohibit  the  sale  of  merchandise  on 
consignment  and  several  of  them 
l)rohihit  the  granting  of  advertising 
allowances.  At  extended  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Trade  Conference 
Committee,  we  presented  our  argu¬ 
ments  against  approval  of  rules  pro¬ 
hibiting  selling  on  consignment  and 
the  granting  of  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  and  for  that  reason  will  not 
present  any  argument  in  opposition 
to  these  rules  at  this  time  since  they 
would  he  merely  redundant.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
herently  or  basically  unfair  in  either 
the  selling  on  consignment  or  the 
granting  of  advertising  allowances, 
provided  there  is  no  discrimination, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  not  approve  rules  prohibiting 
them  or  even  rules  which  suggest 
that  selling  or  consignment  or  the 
granting  of  advertising  allowances 
might  subject  members  of  industry 
to  charges  of  unfair  practice. 

*  ♦  * 

Rule  4.  “Upon  approval  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  a  plan 
of  registration,  members  of  this 
branch  of  the  industry  may  register 
ivith  the  Textile  Fabrics  Association 
the  following:  Jacquard  designs, 
twenty-harness  dobby  designs,  prints, 
and  such  other  designs  or  styles  as 
may  be  considered  as  novel.  Upon 
registration,  such  designs  or  styles 
shall  oe  confined  to  the  registrant 
for  a  six-month  period  and  for  an 
additional  six-months  thereafter,  if 
2vithin  the  first  six-month  period  the 
registrant  can  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  that  he  has  caused  the 
manufacture  in  further  quantity  of 
said  design,  pattern  or  style.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  sir-months’ 
ownership  period,  the  registrant  may 
obtain  renezoals  of  all  rights  to  such 
design,  pattern,  or  style  by  semi¬ 
annual  registration.  A  proper  regis¬ 
tration  fee  ufill  be  determined  by  the 
Administrath'e  Committee. 

“No  member  of  this  branch  of  the 
industry  shall  commit  or  be  a  party 
to  the  piracy  of  any  design,  pattern, 
or  style  originated  by  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  in  a  form  suffi¬ 
ciently  like  the  original  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  it,  or  the  sale  thereof,  or 
sell  or  quote  on  the  pattern,  design, 
or  style  of  another  member  of  the 
industry." 

We  object  to  rule  (4)  of  Group 


II,  “general  rules  applicable  to  all 
divisions”.  This  rule  provides  for 
the  registration  of  designs  with 
what  is  called  the  Administrative 
Committee,  although  nowhere  in  the 
proposed  rule  is  the  Administrative 
Committee  or  its  i)ersonnel,  or  man¬ 
ner  of  selection,  identified  or  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

We  question  very  seriously  the 
desirability  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  amend  the  present 
patent  laws  even  by  inference  or 
approval.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  twenty  years  has 
refused  absolutely  to  amend  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  filing  of  design 
patents,  and  several  bills  introduced 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for 
that  purpose  failed  of  passage. 

Why  the  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  represented  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  approve  what  in  effect 
is  legislation  such  as  should  be  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  which  the  Congress  has 
now  before  it,  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand. 

This  provision  should  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  as  it  opens  the  door  to  pa¬ 
tent  and  copyright  control  by  other 
than  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  where 
it  has  always  been  and  where  it  be¬ 
longs. 

Division  I  (Clothier’s  Linings- 
Other  than  All  Cotton) 

The  proposed  Group  II  rules  for 
this  division  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  provisions  in  their  late  code. 
You  will  note  that  each  provision 
is  mandatory  and  provides  for  com¬ 
plete  control  by  so-called,  unidenti¬ 
fied,  divisional  and  administrative 
committees,  upon  approval  by  the 
Code  Authority  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  likewise  unidentified. 

There  is  no  single  rule  in  this 
Group  II  which  should  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
They  are  each  and  every  one  of 
them  either  a  fixing  of  terms  or  an 
unwarranted  control  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  and  affairs  of  individuals  or  in¬ 
dividual  organizations  by  some 
mysterious  Divisional  Committee, 
Administrative  Committee,  Code 
Authority  and  Administrator. 


Rule  1.  “Terms  of  sale  shall  not 
c.vcecd  net  60  E.  O.  M.,  except  that 
bills  on  and  after  the  25f/t  of  the 
month  may  be  dated  as  of  the  1st 
of  the  foilouing  month.  Anticipa¬ 
tion  may  be  alloived  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  6%  per  annum.  Sample 
pieces  shipped  on  memorandum  shall 
be  billed  retroactively  as  of  date  of 
shipment. 

“IVhere,  subsequent  to  date  of 
sale,  a  credit  situation  previously 
unknoivn  to  seller,  should  render  im- 
possible  adherence  to  this  Section, 
these  provisions  may  be  relaxed  up¬ 
on  approval  of  application  to  Divi¬ 
sional  Committee.” 

Rule  1  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  organization  to  work  out  its 
own  credit  situation  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  unknown  Divisional 
Committee.  There  should  be  nf)  ap¬ 
proval  of  any  fixed  or  pre-deter- 
mined  terms  of  sale.  The  only  pro¬ 
vision  with  regard  to  such  terms 
should  be  that  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  between  customers  with 
regard  thereto. 

*  *  ★ 

Rule  2.  “Deliveries  —  All  goods 
shall  be  sold  F.  O.  B.  finisher  or 
main  office  registered  zvith  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Fabrics  Association." 

Rule  2  should  not  be  approved. 
In  the  first  place  we  question  the 
right  of  the  Administration  to  com¬ 
pel  any  organization  to  register  with 
any  association  its  shipping  points 
for  f.  o.  b.  deliveries  or  the  right  to 
prohibit  f.  o.  b.  shipment  from 
branch  offices,  warehouses,  or  any 
points  used  for  the  storage  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Rule  3.  This  provision,  of  course, 
is  absolutely  meaningless  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  before,  that  there 
is  no  Code  Authority  nor  Adminis¬ 
trator,  that  this  is  not  a  proposed 
code  under  the  NIRA,  and  certain¬ 
ly  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
not  going  to  say  that  no  manufac¬ 
turer  shall  have  freedom  of  right 
to  adopt  his  own  form  of  contract 
but  must  utilize  the  form  prepared 
for  him  by  some  committee  or  other. 

♦  ♦  * 

Rule  5.  “No  merchandise  may  be 
sold  on  consignment,  nor  may  any 
method  of  selling  be  used  which  has 
the  effect  of  selling  on  consignment 
or  memorandum.  Sample  pieces  to 
manufacturers  for  inspection  are 
e.vempt  from  the  application  of  this 
rule.  The  Divisional  Committee 
shall  have  the  poieer  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Section.” 

Rule  5  purports  to  control  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling  and  prohibit  selling 
which  has  always  been  recognized  as 
perfectly  legitimate.  While  the  mer- 
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chanclise  sold  by  this  division  is  not 
of  particular  interest  to  our  mem¬ 
bers,  nevertheless,  any  j^recedent 
established  for  this  division  will 
contnd  the  marketinjj  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manufactured  by  other  di¬ 
visions  in  which  we  are  intensely 
interested,  and  for  that  reason  we 
object  to  the  approval  of  rule  5. 

*  *  * 

Rule  6.  "No  stock  protection  or 
price  guarantee  shall  be  gken.” 

Rule  6  is  another  attempt  to  limit 
the  right  of  contract.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  illegal  or  unfair  about  dealing 
in  futures.  Many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  under  these  various  divisions 
probably  do  it  and  yet  they  ask  for 
a  rule  prohibiting  it.  If  any  manu¬ 
facturer  desires  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  containing  a  price  gtiarantee 
for  future  orders,  it  is  decidedly  his 
personal  business  and  no  attempt 
should  he  made  to  prohibit  him 
from  so  doing. 

Division  II  (Corset,  Brassiere,  and 
.411ied  Trades  Fabric) 

Rule  1.  “Terms  of  Sale  shall  not 
exceed  2%-l()  days,  60  extra,  or  3%- 
10  days,  or  3%-C.  O.  D.  No  extra 
dating  shall  he  alloxecd.  Aitticipa- 
tion  shall  be  at  legal  rate  of  inter¬ 
est.  Pa.tt  due  payments  shall  carry 
interest  at  legal  rate  from  date  of 
maturity.” 

Rule  1 — We  have  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  fixing  of  discounts  as 
heretofore  expressed,  and  further¬ 
more,  we  object  to  any  attempt  to 
fix  any  rate  of  interest  which  must 
he  charged  on  a  debt.  We  have  ex¬ 
pressed  our  view  with  regard  to  this 
in  our  general  objections  to  this 
rule. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rule  2.  “Deliveries  —  All  goods 
shall  he  sold  F.  O.  B.  point  of  ori¬ 
gin.  In  the  case  of  shipments  from 
finished  stock  carried  in  New  York 
City  the  point  of  origin  is  the 
bleachery,  dye  zvorks,  and/or  finish- 
ing  plant  at  zvhich  the  goods  zvere 
processed.” 

Rule  2 — Here  we  have  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  f.  o.  h.  terms  in  the  use 
of  the  phrase  “point  of  origin”  and 
likewise  an  attempt  at  fixing  a  has- 
ing  point.  No  such  rule  should  be 
approved.  There  is  no  possible  way 
in  which  the  shijiping  can  be  equita¬ 
bly  determined,  and  again  we  reiter¬ 
ate  that  condemnation  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  should  he  the  only  rule.  Ex¬ 
haustive  arguments  could  he  ad¬ 
vanced  on  this  point  hut  in  the  final 
•  analysis  the  buyers  have  absolutely 
no  control  of  the  warehousing  of 
finished  stock  or  of  the  methods  of 
determining  or  locating  the  same. 


nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
there  is  an  advantage  to  every  buyer 
if  merchandise  is  shipped  from  New 
York  City. 

Rules  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  subject  to 
the  same  objections  heretofore  set 
forth  herein.  We  have  the  same 
committee,  code  authority  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  the  same  jxjwers 
even  to  the  i)ower  of  suspending  the 
ojxjration  of  rule  5. 

These  provisions  are  again  ex¬ 
actly  similar  to  the  former  code  pro¬ 
visions  and  should  not  he  approved 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Division  HI  (All  Cotton  Cloth 
Linings) 

These  rules  are  subject  to  the 
same  objections  as  the  rules  in 
Group  I,  and  are  similar  to  the  code 
excepting  that  the  code  contained 
an  oi)en  price  filing  provision  which 
is  absent  here. 

Division  IV  (Curtain  and  Drapery 
Fabrics) 

We  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  provisions  of  this  industry,  and 
they  are  evidently  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  retailers  since  they  seek  to 
fix  restrictive  terms  of  sale  to  con¬ 
trol  the  conditions  under  which  re¬ 
tailers  may  purchase  their  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  have  the  same  objection 
to  these  rules  as  heretofore  ex¬ 
pressed  with  respect  to  similar  rules 
for  other  divisions. 

Group  II  —  We  have  already 
registered  our  protests  of  similar 
provisions  for  other  divisions. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rule  3.  “Sample  requirements — 
Any  form  of  sample  requirement 
may  be  supplied  free  only  to  zvhole- 
salers  and  not  to  e.vceed  2%  of  the 
original  order.  All  other  .zample  re¬ 
quirements  shall  be  charged  for  at 
full  cost,  calculating  fabric  at  sales 
price,  and  shall  include  deliz’ery 
charge;  proz’ided  that  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  furnish  one  set  of  reference 
samples  zoithout  charge  to  each  dis¬ 
trict  office  of  chain-store  organiza¬ 
tions  where  .such  district  offices  exist, 
or  one  set  to  the  main  office  of  any 
chain  organization  not  haz'ing  dis¬ 
trict  offices.  Only  one  szoatch  less 
than  yards  in  length  of  any  one 
style  shall  be  gk'cn  free  to  one  cus¬ 
tomer.  All  szvatches  above  Y/t  yards 
.shall  he  paid  for  at  sales  price  of  the 
fabric.” 

Rule  3.  It  is  an  unwarranted  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  marketing  methods, 
and  is  a  distinct  discrimination  in 
favor  of  chains  as  against  inde- 
jiendent  retailers.  It  is  mandatory 
in  its  language  and  is  certainly  the 
reverse  of  beneficial  to  the  public. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  it. 


Rules  4,  5  and  0  are  similar  to 
l)rovisions  we  have  already  pro¬ 
tested. 

Division  V  (Shirtings) 

These  provisions  are  e.xactly  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  c(Kle  and  to  the  provisions 
of  other  divisions  already  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

Division  VI  (Wash  Goods) 

These  rules  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  other  divisions  with  the  exeep- 
tion  of  rule  2.  This  rule  2  is  simi-» 
lar  to  the  i)rovision  apjiroved  for 
this  industry  under  the  code. 

Rule  2.  "Deliz'crie.s  —  All  goods 
shall  he  sold  /•'.  O.  B.  point  of  ori¬ 
gin,  zeith  the  exception  of  goods  .sold 
to  retailers  and  chain  stores  zehich 
shall  be  sold  /•'.  O.  B.  plant  or  main 
zvarehouse  registered  zeith  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Fabrics  As.sociation.” 

*  *  * 

On  Se])temher  19.  1935,  we  filed 
information  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  protesting  the  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  members 
of  this  industry  to  compel  the  retail¬ 
ers  to  iiay  cartage  charges  from  the 
])lant  of  main  warehouse  to  the  com¬ 
mon  carrier.  We  went  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  very  fully  in  that  letter,  and  in 
order  that  there  may  he  no  question 
as  to  its  contents  being  before  the 
Commission,  we  are  attaching  a  copy 
hereto  as  jiart  of  our  protest  against 
rule  2  of  Division  \T.  The  attached 
letter  contains  complete  information 
with  regard  to  this  question. 

*  +  * 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen : 

On  behalf  of  our  meml)ers  we  de¬ 
sire  to  present  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  and  action  the  matter  of  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  tlie  Wash 
(i(K)ds  Division  of  the  Cotton  Con¬ 
verters  Industry. 

On  August  22nd  the  Association 
known  as  the  Textile  F.ibrics  Asso¬ 
ciation.  of  40  Worth  Street,  New 
York  City,  inserted  a  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  trade  paper  for  the 
retail  trade  known  as  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  of  which  a  copy  is  hereto  an¬ 
nexed  and  made  a  part  hereof.  May 
1  call  your  attention  to  the  statement 
in  this  advertisement  that  this  indu.s- 
try  has  unanimously  re.solz'ed  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  operations  under  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  the  former  NRA 
codes. 

One  of  the  mo.st  controversial  (iro- 
visions  approved  in  their  code  was 
provision  No.  2,  of  trade  practices 
of  Division  6  known  as  the  Wash 
Goods  Division  of  the  Cotton  Tex¬ 
tile  Industry,  which  reads  as  follows; 
2.  Deliveries. — All  goods  shall 
be  sold  f.  o.  b.  point  of  origin, 
with  the  exception  of  goods  sold 
to  retailers  and  chain  stores 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Two  Retailers  Celebrate 
Fiftieth  Store  Anniversaries 


imni1)CT  (){  men  out  of  a 
-t  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand, 
wlio  in  a  lifetime  complete  50  years 
of  service  with  one  institution,  must 
he  suri)risinj;ly  small.  The  numher 
of  men  who  not  only  devote  a  half 
century  to  the  service  of  an  orj^ani- 
zation,  hut  in  that  time  rise  to  high 
executive  positions  within  it,  is 
therefore  so  scant  that  the  fact  be¬ 
comes  a  most  distinguished  honor. 

During  recent  months,  two  X.  R. 
D.  (i.  A.  stores  ])aid  homage  to  two 
of  their  leaders  who  had  achieved 
this  distinction.  They  were  Louis 
L.  h'pjistein.  President  of  La  Salle 
&  Koch,  Toledo,  and  John  Jackson, 
Secretary  and  General  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Strawhridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Eppstein  com¬ 
pleted  his  50th  year  on  November 
8th:  Mr.  Jackson  on  September 
17th.  Both  were  feted  by  their  fel¬ 
low  workers  and  friends  at  events 
in  the  stores. 

Mr.  Kpiistein's  biography  outdoes 
Horatio  Alger.  He  began  work  as 
a  poor  bootblack.  One  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  was  Joseph  Koch,  of  the 
Toledo  store,  from  whom  one  day 
he  begged  a  job.  Borrowing  shoes  to 
report  for  work,  he  started  as  an 
errand  hoy,  and  through  the  years, 
by  steady,  ])ersistent  effort  and  the 
continual  application  of  an  observ¬ 
ing  and  intelligent  mind,  coujded 
with  remarkable  merchandising 
ability,  worked  his  way  upward 
from  jiosition  to  position — from  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  department,  to  head  of  the 
dra])ery  de^iartment,  and  eventually 
to  vice  i)resident  and  president. 
Over  a  discussion  of  a  bolt  of  cre¬ 
tonne  in  1905,  began  a  friendship 
between  Mr.  Eppstein  and  .Mfred 
Koch,  son  of  the  late  jiresident, 
which  was  maintained  until  .Alfred 
Koch  died  in  1933,  at  which  time 


OPENING  WANTED 

WRAPPING  AND  PACKING  EX¬ 
PERT — Former  head  of  Packing-Cash¬ 
ier  Inspections  departments  of  a  large 
eastern  store.  .Ability  to  do  excellent  op¬ 
erating  joh,  teaching  new  methods  of 
operating  to  cut  costs  and  eliminate  daily 
losses.  Experienced  as  consultant  tech¬ 
nician  in  factories  in  preparing  pre-pack¬ 
ed  units.  L-21-33. 


Air.  EpiJstdn  succeeded  to  the 
presidency. 

Besides  his  work  in  the  store, 
Mr.  Eppstein  has  been  constantly 
active  in  civic  affairs.  .At  one  time 
he  might  be  seeti  stumping  for  a 
salary  increase  for  firemen  and 
jtolice,  at  another,  campaigning  for 
new  buildings  for  some  charitable 
institution,  or  as  today,  as  iterman- 
ent  chairman  of  the  local  Fetleral 
Housing  .Authority. 

Like  Air.  Eppstein,  Air.  Jackson 
was  hired  by  the  founders  of  his 
store.  .At  22  he  was  made  pay¬ 
master,  and  for  a  long  time  com¬ 


bined  the  duties  of  employment 
manager  and  superintendent.  Alore 
than  15  years  ago.  however,  he  dele¬ 
gated  the  details  of  personnel  work 
to  others,  to  assume  broader  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  general  suiK*rintendent. 
Eor  the  past  eight  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  with  the  office  of  secretary. 
From  1928  to  1932  his  time  was 
largely  given  to  supervision  of  the 
building  of  the  new  store.  .As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  d'axa- 
tion  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Jackson  has  rendered 
faithful  service. 

Air.  Eppstein  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  in  the  La  Salle  &  Koch  store 
on  November  12th,  attended  by 
prominent  out  of  town  merchants, 
leaders  iti  governmental  circles, 
newspaper  iniblishers,  etc.  Alore 
than  a  thousand  store  workers  at¬ 
tended  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Air. 
Jackson  on  September  17th. 


The  Retail  Packaging  Clinic  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Convention 


WITH  steadily  widening  inter¬ 
est  in  the  development  of  pri¬ 
vate  brands,  one  feature  of  the  Sil¬ 
ver  .Anniversary  Convention  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  which  will  be  a  new 
departure  in  the  events  of  this  na¬ 
tion-wide  gathering,  and  should 
prove  of  immeasurable  interest  and 
aid  to  retailers  of  all  classes,  is  the 
Retail  Packaging  Clinic  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  sessions. 

Plans  for  the  clinic  are  being 
focused  on  making  the  exhibit  one 
which  from  all  angles  will  be  of 
direct  value  to  retailers.  While 
numerous  larger  stores  have  made 
progress  in  designing  and  present¬ 
ing  to  their  customers  appealing  and 
sales-getting  packages,  the  clinic  will 
seek  to  bring  forcibly  to  the  .smaller 
merchant  means  and  methods  of  de¬ 
veloping  packages  under  a  store’s 
own  initiative. 

'I'he  clinic,  as  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  i)reviously,  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  largely  through  the  inspira¬ 
tion  provided  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 
secretary -treasurer,  Kaufmann  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  packaging  shows 
staged  by  the  .American  Manage¬ 
ment  .Association. 

Stores  of  every  type  and  size 


in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  will  be  invited  to  make 
])ackaging  entries  from  their  estab¬ 
lishments  in  a  contest  for  awards, 
the  main  one  of  which  will  be  the 
S[)ecial  Wolf  Retail  .Award,  to  be 
given  by  Air.  Wolf.  To  encourage 
the  greatest  interest  possible,  each 
store  is  to  be  permitted  to  enter  as 
many  as  25  separate  e.xhibits. 

Rules  for  the  making  of  the 
awards  are  now  being  defined,  but 
indications  are  that  they  will  fall 
into  these  classifications :  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  attractiveness, 
including  single  color  printing  and 
printing  in  more  than  one  color; 
shelf  visibility;  redesigning;  new 
package ;  consumer  convenience ; 
merchandise  ingenuity ;  consumer 
protection ;  best  designed  Christmas 
package;  and  the  best  package  used 
in'  store  groups. 

The  jury  to  make  the  awards  will 
soon  be  announced.  Present  plans 
are  not  only  to  include  on  it  e.xperts 
in  the  field  of  packaging,  but  also 
to  give  the  consumer  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  selections. 

Further  details  are  being  settled 
and  also  will  be  announced  shortly. 
These  include  the  date  of  submis¬ 
sion  of  entries,  exact  rules  for  en¬ 
tries,  etc. 
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Ready  for  Distribution ! 

The  Retailer’S  Calendar 

and 

Promotional  Glide 

for  1936 

An  indispensable  promotional  guide,  compact,  concise  and  adaptable  to  the 
present-day  system  of  week-to-week  planning.  A  sample  page  of  one  month 
is  reprinted  on  the  opposite  age. 


What  Is  Its  Purpose? 

The  purpose  of  the  calendar  is  to  serve  as  a  daily 
reminder.  It  stimulates  advance  thinking  and  leads  fo 
the  conception  of  real  business-getting  ideas. 

It  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  convenient  size  calendar 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  wall  or  desk  calendar. 
The  lower  page  resembles  a  calendar  month  containing 
significant  events  which  fall  on  each  day  of  that  month, 
such  as  National  Haby  Week,  Father’s  Day,  Mother’s 
Day,  Hetter  Homes  Week,  etc.  This  page  also  provides 
day-to-day  proftuotiouaJ  information  based  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  stores. 

The  upper  page  provides  many  ideas  used  to  promote 
typical  events  each  month ;  volume  leading  departments 
as  well  as  seasonally  important  departments;  dominant 
buying  impulses  and  other  data  of  extreme  value.  Small 
date  calendars  for  the  following  two  months  are  repro¬ 
duced  on  this  page. 

The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promotional  Guide,  1936, 
is  a  combination  of  the  highlights  of  the  Daily  Planning 
Guide  (which  1000  stores  found  extremely  helpful) 
and  the  Calendar  of  Special  Weeks  and  Days  (pub¬ 
lished  annually  hitherto). 

How  Is  It  Printed? 

The  finished  twelve-month  calendar  is  printed  on 
heavy  durable  stock,  in  two  colors,  with  taped  binding 
giving  calendar  strength  and  flexibility;  bound  with 
strong,  double-thick  cover — 26  pages,  size  folded,  15)^" 
X  11^"  fitting  snugly  in  a  desk  drawer — or  used  as  a 
wall  calendar,  size  15j4”  x  22%". 
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Who  Can  Use  It? 

Anyone  inside  or  outside  the  retail  field  who  is  at 
all  interested  in  retail  advertising,  promotion  or  selling, 
should  have  access  to  this  calendar.  There  are  no  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

It  will  prove  extremely  valuable  to — 

1.  The  advertising  manager  and  his  staff  in  creating 
ideas  behind  important  events. 

2.  The  display  manager  and  his  staff  for  the  same 
reason. 

3.  The  credit  manager  in  his  efforts  to  increase  charge 
accounts  or  revive  inactives. 

4.  The  store  manager  in  planning  for  peak  periods  and 
important  selling  activities. 

5.  The  merchandise  manager  and  buyer  ire  planning 
important  events  and  in  developing  promotional 
ideas  behind  them.  By  all  means  it  is  especially 
desirable  for  merchandising  executives  who  lack 
promotional  perspective. 

6.  And  the  store-owner  who  today  is  devoting  more 
and  more  of  his  time  to  better  selling  and  better 
advertising. 

We  expect  to  print  this  calendar  each  year! 

For  this  year,  we  have  printed  only  a  limi¬ 
ted  quantity.  Orders  are  pouring  in  for  3, 

4,  7  and  up  to  10  copies  per  store.  Several 
stores  have  ordered  25  copies.  We  believe 
they  will  be  completely  sold  out  by  Decem¬ 
ber  3l8t. 

We  urge  you  to  send 
your  order  today! 

Price  $2.50 
To  Members,  $1.20 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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A  Fornm  for 

•  RETAIL  SECRET ARIE!$  • 


HG.  strong,  Secrctary- 
,  Manager  of  the  Retail  ^ler- 
chants’  Credit  Association, 
sends  in  two  questions,  and  invites 
answers  from  secretaries  and  mer¬ 
chants.  He  asks : 

“Is  it  sound  business  to  promote 
the  giving  away  of  cash  prizes,  new 
automobiles  or  other  merchandise  at 
regular  intervals  as  an  inducement 
to  attract  trade  to  the  community, 
either  as  individual  merchants  or  as 
a  group  or  association  ? 

“In  our  section  of  the  country 
communities  are  competing  with 
each  other,  as  communities,  for  trade 
outside  their  usual  trade  territory, 
by  lottery  draw'ings,  etc.,  advertising 
the  idea  of  ‘giving  something  away 
free’ — and  in  that  connection,  an¬ 
other  question: 

“What  are  the  hounds  of  a  com¬ 
munity’s  trade  territory,  or  how  can 
it  be  measured?’’ 

Mr.  Strong’s  questions  invite  re¬ 
plies.  The  editors  urges  secretaries 
to  pass  along  their  views. 

*  *  * 

If  we  accept  the  interest  that 
some  secretaries  are  showing  as  an 
indication  of  the  need  for  this  new 
department  in  The  Bulletin  which 
really  had  its  inception  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue,  then  it  is  certain  to  be¬ 
come  the  medium  of  great  service  to 
the  retail  secretary  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be.  The  editors  are  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  affording  a 
medium  through  which  retail  secre¬ 
taries  may  contact  one  another — a 
further  development  of  the  spirit 
which  has  prompted  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for 
years  to  encourage  conventions  of 
the  secretaries  themselves  concur¬ 
rently  with  and  in  the  same  hotel 
housing  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
NRDGA. 

This  Forum  aims  to  supplement 
these  annual  get-together  meetings 
by  affording  a  month  by  month  con¬ 
tact  between  annual  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  local  re¬ 
tail  groups. 


We  appreciate,  of  course  that  the 
average  secretary  of  a  retail  associ¬ 
ation  is  usually  as  busy  as  one  in¬ 
dividual  should  he,  and  accordingly 
we  do  not  expect  that  he  can  devote 
a  lot  of  time  to  preparing  articles 
for  this  department,  yet  we  cannot 
impress  too  strongly  upon  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
idea  of  a  Secretaries’  Forum  in  The 
Bulletin  that  its  success  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  help  that  the 
editors  get  from  the  secretaries  for 
whom  it  is  being  published.  After 
all  it  is  created  solely  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ex^Ku-iences  and  ideas  with 
a  view  to  being  helpful. 

Just  a  line  or  two  on  any  retail 
problem  will  no  doubt  develop  dis¬ 
cussion  which  may  point  the  way 
to  a  solution. 

♦  ♦  * 

Several  of  the  secretaries  have 
placed  The  Bulletin  on  their  mail¬ 
ing  lists.  This  is  a  fine  practical 
idea,  though  we  expect  to  hear  di¬ 
rectly  from  them  from  time  to  time 
in  adition  to  the  regular  bulletins  to 
members  they  may  send  in. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Ladd,  Providence  Retail 

Trade  Board,  an  ardent  booster  of 
the  idea  of  this  department,  believes 
with  the  editors  that  the  response 
from  retail  secretaries  will  be 
“prompt  and  unanimous”. 

“I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,”  Mr. 
Ladd  says,  “that  The  Bulletin 
would  do  well  to  incorporate  such  a 
secretarial  forum  or  at  least  treat 
more  fully  in  your  columns,  the 

subjects  and  problems  with  which 
the  stores  and  secretaries  are  jointly 
concerned,  namely  those  policies 
and  problems  which  lend  themselves 
to  group  or  collective  consideration 
and  action.  You  have  my  congratu¬ 
lations  and  best  wishes  in  this  new 
venture  which  without  doubt  will 
prove  of  decided  use  and  service  to 
the  secretaries  who  in  turn  serve  the 
stores.” 

Mr.  Ladd,  by  the  way,  tells  us  of 
some  important  things  his  Board  of 


Trade  is  doing  in  Providence,  where 
organization  is  now  under  way  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  sales  taxes. 
Mr.  Ladd  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  new  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  Rhode  Island  Re¬ 
tail  Association.  “Help  Defeat  the 
Obnoxious  Sales  Ta.x”  is  the  rally 


New  Jersey’s  experience  with  the 
sales  tax  which  led  to  its  repeal 
should  point  the  way  in  those  States 
where  it  is  now  in  effect  or  its  en¬ 
actment  threatened.  New  Jersey’s 
retailers  certainly  did  a  good  job  in 
stirring  up  the  voters  who  at  the 
polls  this  month  showed  very  defin¬ 
itely  by  their  ballots  that  they  would 
not  support  any  legislator  support¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  taxation. 

♦  *  * 

Christmas  activities  naturally  dom¬ 
inate  bulletins  from  secretaries  to 
their  members  at  this  season.  Com¬ 
munity  parades  and  displays,  joint 
advertising  and  the  promotion  of  the 
Shop- Early  campaign  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  for  retailers  every¬ 
where.  A  lot  of  splendid  work  can 
be  and  is  being  accomplished  by  re¬ 
tail  secretaries  in  this  direction. 

The  Retail  Merchants  Department, 
Portland,  Oregon  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  reports  the  arrangements  in 
that  city  for  the  annual  Fairy  Tale 
Parade  with  appropriate  floats  being 
held  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
“The  children  of  Portland  and  sur¬ 
rounding  trade  territory  have  al¬ 
ready  been  informed  of  this  marvel¬ 
ous  spectacle  of  pagantry  officially 
receiving  Santa  Claus.  Santa  Claus 
is  not  to  appear  in  any  place  of 
business  until  after  the  parade.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  entries  of  grammar 
and  high  school  children  will  take 
part,  in  the  most  original  fairy  tale 
costume  characters,  to  compete  for 
prizes.” 

*  *  * 

Edw’ard  N.  Weinbaum,  Manager 
of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Department 
of  the  Portland,  Oregon  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  sends  along  the  rules 
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and  regulations  just  adopted  with 
respect  to  wrai)ping  of  gift  merchan¬ 
dise.  These  regulations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Merchandise  purchased  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  store  where 
it  is  being  wrapped : 

a.  A  charge  of  10  cents  will  he 
made  for,  and  up  to,  a  14  x 
72  lx)x,  which  will  include  one 
sheet  of  tissue  and  rihhoneze 
for  one  tie — no  ixmipon. 
Bleached  fruit  wrap  will  be 
used  for  packing. 

b.  A  charge  of  five  cents  will  he 
made  for  hosiery  box  or  fold¬ 
er.  This  will  include  one 
sheet  of  tissue  and  ribhoneze 
for  a  tie  and  bow. 

c.  A  charge  of  five  cents  will  he 
made  for  tissue  and  rihhoneze 
used  in  wrai)ping  customer’s 
own  box. 

d.  A  charge  of  ten  cents  per 
])ackage  will  he  charged  for 
wrai)ping  for  mailing  custom¬ 
er’s  own  goods ;  five  cents  ad¬ 
ditional  will  be  charged  where 
corrugated  paper  is  used. 

2.  Folders  will  he  used  wherever 
possible  on  all  merchandise  re¬ 
quiring  gift  wrapping.  One  tie 
and  how  will  also  be  furnished. 

3.  Freight,  express  and  ])arcel  post 
will  be  charged  on  all  merchan¬ 
dise  shipped  regardless  of  cost — 
M.O.D.’s  included. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“Beware  of  the  fly-by-night  pro¬ 
moters  !  Peddler  season  is  on !’’,  is 
the  bold-face  caption  on  a  four-col¬ 
umn  advertisement  published  by  the 
Merchants’  Division  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  a  local  paper — a  timely  warning, 
in  view  of  the  beginning  of  a  new 
season  for  this  winter  resort  State. 

R.  D.  Oldham,  Secretary  of  the 
Divi.sion,  in  his  letter  to  this  de|Kirt- 
ment,  says,  "We  have  learned  that 
the  most  effective  manner  to  combat 
such  nuisances  is  through  an  educa¬ 
tional  cam])aign  as  you  just  cannot 
legislate  them  out  of  existence.” 

The  advertisement  contains  a  re¬ 
print  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
same  ])ai)er  some  days  jireviously 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  petty 
racketeers  and  iwomoters.  and  warn¬ 
ing  readers  against  the  usual  influx 
of  fly-by-night  promoters  into  the 
different  sections  of  Florida.  The 
editorial  outlines  the  different 
schemes  used  in  the  past  by  pro¬ 
moters  and  dishonest  solicitors  and 
sounds  a  note  of  warning. 


Interest  in  itinerant  vendor  legis¬ 
lation  is  again  current  among  retail 
secretaries.  In  the  years  that  local 
communities  have  attempted  to  con¬ 
trol  this  abuse  little  has  been  done 
through  legislation  though  many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made.  Educating 
the  public  to  beware  of  such  vendors 
seems  at  this  time  to  offer  the  most 
ho])e  for  relief.  recent  check-up 
among  the  secretaries  in  Illinois, 
where  such  a  law  has  been  in  effect 
for  four  or  five  years,  brings  the  in¬ 
formation  that  it  is  “not  effective  in 
stopj)ing  the  itinerant  merchant  who 
takes  orders  but  does  not  deliver 
merebandise  at  the  time.” 

The  itinerant  vendor  has  always 
been  a  difficult  obstacle  for  the  local 
retail  merchant  to  hurdle,  and  this 
dejjartment  knows  of  no  community 
or  State  that  has  yet  been  able  to 
surmount  it.  Who  has  any  infor¬ 
mation  or  thoughts  on  this  subject 
that  might  be  heli)ful?  If  he  will 
pass  it  along  it  will  be  appreciated. 

*  *  * 

Retail  secretaries  should  find  more 
than  a  passing' interest  in  the  decis¬ 
ion  handed  down  this  month  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York  declaring  price  maintenance 
legislation  unconstitutional  as  enact¬ 
ed  by  tbe  passage  of  the  Feld- 
Crawford  Bill  in  that  State.  Eight 
or  nine  States  outside  of  New  York 
have  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  enacted  this  kind  of  legislation 
and  undoubtedly  it  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  other  States  this  coming 
year. 

Price  maintenance  legislation 
would  enable  manufacturers  to  fix 
and  maintain  the  price  at  which  re¬ 
tailers  shall  sell  trade-marked,  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  merchandise. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made 
without  success  for  the  jxissage  of 
federal  legislation  on  this  subject 
within  the  jiast  twenty-five  years. 
The  New  York  decision  promises  to 
he  carried  to  the  higher  courts. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  State  Street  Seniors 
has  just  been  held  in  Chicago.  By 
the  means  of  a  get-together  banquet 
with  a  program  of  music  and  sjK*ak- 
ers  of  prominence  in  retail  and  civic 
affairs  in  that  city  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the  founding  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  State  Street  into  one  of 
America’s  foremost  shopping  av¬ 
enues  is  kept  alive.  The  occasion 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  sen¬ 
ior  employees  and  executives,  the 
Mayor,  newspaper  publishers,  and 


other  public  officials,  to  pay  homage 
to  these  hardy  pioneers  of  retailing. 

The  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Street  Seniors  is  made 
up  of  the  oldest  employees  on  State 
Street,  some  of  whom  have  been 
employed  there  fifty  years.  The  in¬ 
termingling  of  employees  and  em¬ 
ployers  once  a  year  at  a  banquet  de¬ 
velops  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
and  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  State  Street  as  a 
shopping  center.  This  idea  might 
well  be  put  into  effect  in  other  com¬ 
munities.  il.  W.  Rieger  is  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  State  Street 
Council. 

♦  ♦ 

Country-wide  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  noise-abatement 
ordinance  in  effect  in  New  York 
City.  Though  passed  some  time  ago 
the  ordinance  has  come  to  attention 
this  time  because  of  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  intention  of  the  Mayor  to 
enforce  its  many  anti-noise  provis¬ 
ion.  Briefly,  the  ordinance  covers 
all  kinds  of  noises,  including  auto¬ 
mobile  and  river  craft,  loud  or  ex¬ 
cessive  noises  from  radios,  bells  or 
gongs,  animals,  birds,  etc.,  and  pro¬ 
vides  fines  of  fifty  dollars  or  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  or  both  in  cases  of  wilful  vio¬ 
lation. 

*  *  * 

The  agreement  entered  into  some 
three  years  ago  by  the  Oakland,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  productive  of  much 
good  in  the  cutting  down  of  the  an¬ 
noying  practice  of  contribution  seek¬ 
ers  for  all  kinds  of  ambitious  enter- 
l)rises,  writes  Guy  W.  Wolf,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association.  Under  this 
agreement  all  applications  for  dona¬ 
tions  of  cash  in  any  amount  or  mer¬ 
chandise  valued  at  more  than  two 
dollars  and  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
and  space  in  programs  and  special 
editions  must  be  referred  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  for  his  investigation  and 
a])proval.  This  weapon  is  made 
doubly  effective  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  under  a  city  ordinance  it 
is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  ijerson  to 
solicit  contributions  for  any  charit¬ 
able  or  philanthropic  enterprise 
without  a  permit  from  the  charities 
organization.  This  ordinance  was 
sponsored  by  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association  and  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  agreement  has  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
members  every  month. 

—JOHN  W.  HAHN. 
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People’s  Wants  and  How  to  Sat¬ 
isfy  Them.  By  Paul  T.  Chering- 
ton.  Harper  &  Brothers;  New 
York;  185  pp;  $2.00. 

“The  supreme  task  in  the  econom¬ 
ic  field  is  to  cut  down  the  wastes 
due  to  appraising  the  consumer’s 
will  inaccurately  or  too  late.’’  The 
core  of  Professor  Cherington’s  book 
is  contained  in  that  sentence. 

The  human  desire  for  satisfactory 
living  is  the  motive  power  of  civiliz¬ 
ation.  The  expansion  and  multipli¬ 
cation  of  desires  for  things  which 
represent  satisfactory  living  are  an 
index  of  a  people’s  civilization.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  get  the  things  that  mean  sat¬ 
isfactory  living  to  them  by  peaceful 
means  if  possible,  by  violent  means 
if  necessary.  When  people  attempt 
to  achieve  satisfactory  living  by  cre¬ 
ating  new  “social  orders”,  the  com¬ 
munism  of  Russia,  the  fascism  of 
Italy,  the  Hitlerized  socialism  of 
Germany  result;  or  the  New  Deal  of 
the  United  States  gets  under  way. 
But  none  of  these  experiments  in 
government  meets  satisfactorily  the 
problem  of  faulty  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  production  and  consumption 
whose  solution  will  guarantee  free¬ 
dom  from  depressions.  Production 
planned  by  government  requires  a 
corresponding  government  plan  of 
consumption.  Asuming  that  this 
were  possible,  it  would  involve  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  with  the 
rights  of  people  to  live  as  they 
choose  to  live.  The  18th  Amend¬ 
ment  is  a  case  in  point. 

Business,  which  supplies  people 
with  the  material  things  which  rep¬ 
resent  satisfactory  living,  is  the  only 
force  properly  equipped  to  reflect 
changes  in  consumer  demand  im¬ 
mediately  and  meet  them  quickly. 
Consumer  demand  has  a  variety  in 
these  days  and  changes  at  a  rate 
which  make  it  essential  for  business 
men  to  develop  “a  better  technique 
for  keeping  sensitive  to  p>eople’s 
ideas  about  what  suits  them”.  This 
is  a  concept  that  many  business  men 
today  are  accepting.  But  it  has 
ramifications  that  are  not  always 
considered — it  is  more  than  an  in¬ 


spired  idea  for  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  involves  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  the  distributive  system — 
a  large  order.  If  fair  wages  for  the 
employee  are  an  essential  of  it,  so 
also  are  fair  profits  for  the  employ¬ 
er.  If  increased  leisure  hours  enter 
into  it,  so  also  the  means  to  fill  this 
leisure  with  consuming  activity. 

Professor  Cherington’s  book  has 
qualities  of  clear-thinking  and  con¬ 
centration,  and  a  preciseness  of  lan¬ 
guage  w'hich  cuts  like  a  northeast 
wind  through  fog.  Business  men 
who  wish  to  place  themselves  in  a 
strategic  position  for  the  coming 
period  of  recovery  have  something 
to  lose  if  they  do  not  read  it. 

H.  K.  M. 

Outside  Selung:  Its  Pitfalls  and 
Opportunities  for  Department 
and  Furniture  Stores.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  K.  C.  Clapp.  Re¬ 
tail  Ledger  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia;  41  pp.; 
$2.00. 

EN  years  of  close  study  of  the 
merchandising  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  have  given  Kenneth  C.  Clapp, 
editor  of  Home  Ware,  a  clear  per¬ 
spective  on  the  problems  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  department.  In 
Outside  Selling,  he  presents  a  con¬ 
cise,  w'ell-planned  account  of  what 
representative  department  and  fur¬ 
niture  stores  are  doing  in  the  line 
of  contacting  the  appliance  customer 
in  her  home,  and  why. 

Mr.  Clapp  regards  selling  in  the 
home  as  a  natural  development  of 
retail  distribution  by  well-establish¬ 
ed  stores  which  have  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  “It  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  business  from  doorbell-push¬ 
ing  by  itinerant  peddlers  and  the 
hi"h-pressure  methods  of  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  who  attempt  to  sell 
direct.  The  secret  of  its  success  is 
confidence.  ...  For  that  reason  it 
is  imperative  that  stores  must  select 
outside  salesmen  carefully.” 

Stores  which  are  now  using  or 
which  plan  to  use  outside  selling  to 
anv  extent,  will  find  many  practical 
suggestions  in  Mr.  Clapp’s  book. 


Store  executives  are  quoted  on  the 
advisability  of  outside  effort,  on 
methods  of  hiring  and  paying  out¬ 
side  salesmen,  on  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  prospects  for  outside  solicita¬ 
tion.  Special  sales  contests,  sales 
control  systems,  and  sales  plans  for 
leveling  off  peaks  are  discussed  in 
detail,  always  from  the  angle  of 
what  successful  stores  are  doing. 

B.J. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Their  Selec¬ 
tion.  By  Isabel  S.  Wingate.  Pren- 
tice-Hall,  New  York,  488  pp; 
$5.00. 

Color  and  Design  in  the  Decor¬ 
ative  Arts.  By  Elizabeth  Burris- 
Meyer.  Prentice-Hall,  New  York, 
572  pp;  $5.00. 

The  new  additions  to  the  Retailing 
Series  reflect  the  current  increased 
resj^ect  for  the  right  of  the  consum¬ 
er  to  know  what  she  is  buying  and 
point  the  way  to  an  era  of  enlight¬ 
ened  selfishness  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
talers  w’hen  they  themselves  will 
supply  the  consumer  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  she  needs  to  judge  their 
offerings  fairly. 

“Textile  Fabrics  and  Their  Se¬ 
lection”  is  a  well-informed,  well- 
organiaed  and  thoroughly  useful 
textbook.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
discusses  fabric  construction  and 
customer  demand.  Practical  tests 
are  given  for  the  recognition  of  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics  by  non-technical  meth¬ 
ods — highly  useful  information  in 
this  day  of  synthetics.  Each  of  the 
textile  groups  is  then  considered 
separately.  In  each  case  the  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
fibre  and  the  production  of  the  fibre 
and  fabric  are  described ;  then  the 
customer  demand  for  the  fabric  is 
analyzed  on  the  basis  of  suitability, 
serviceability,  becomingness,  appear¬ 
ance,  durability  and  workmanship, 
style,  comfort,  care,  sentiment  and 
price.  These  analyses  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  which  is  devoted  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  fabrics  for  given 
purposes.  Considerable  incidental 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Liquor  Department  Operations 


A  Brief  Study  by 

THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


COMPARATIVELY  few  de¬ 
partment  stores  operate  wine 
and  liquor  departments.  From 
time  to  time  we  learn  that  certain 
stores  are  considering  the  advisa- 
hility  of  maintaining  such  depart¬ 
ments.  Because  of  the  interest  in 
the  subject,  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  assembled  some  data  which 
may  he  helpful  to  stores  now  operat¬ 
ing  or  considering  this  department 
from  the  standpoint  of  extra  vol¬ 
ume  or  extra  profit. 

Because  conditions  vary  greatly 
between  cities  it  was  considered  ad¬ 
visable  to  separate  the  data  of 
metropolitan  New  York  from  the 
rest  of  the  material.  There  were 
five  department  stores  in  metro¬ 


politan  New  York  and  six  stores 
situated  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  which  contributed  usable 
figures. 

The  table  below  presents  the 
typical  or  average  figures  together 
with  the  lower  and  upper  extremes 
to  show  a  more  complete  picture. 
Under  “Sales,  %  to  Last  Six 
Months  of  1934’’  the  typical  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  period  surveyed, 
the  first  half  of  1935,  indicates  a  de¬ 
cline  in  sales.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  seasonal  variation  in  sales. 
In  fact,  the  question  was  asked  to 
obtain  some  light  on  the  seasonal 
movement  of  wine  and  liquor  sales. 


Of  special  interest  are  these  facts : 
that  the  metropolitan  stores  aver¬ 
aged  a  higher  cumulative  markon 
but  experienced  higher  markdowns, 
probably  evidencing  the  keener 
comfjetition  in  New  York;  that  the 
metropolitan  stores  experienced  a 
higher  gross  margin  percentage. 
Moreover  the  metropolitan  data  in¬ 
dicates  a  higher  rate  of  stock-turn, 
almost  double  the  yield  in  sales  per 
salesperson,  and  more  than  double 
the  sales  income  from  each  square 
foot  of  selling  space.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  favorable  sales  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  direct  selling  cost  in  the 
metropolitan  stores  was  about  40% 
lower  than  outside  New  York. 


Period  Covered — First  Half  of  1935 

Stores 

in  the  Metropolitan 

Stores  Outside  Metropolitan 

Average 

Area 

Extremes 

Lower  U  pper 

Average 

Area  ' 

Extremes 

Lower  Upper 

Cumulative  Markon  %  . 

28.3 

26.7 

30.1 

25.5 

22.7 

27.8 

Markdowns  (at  retail)  %  to  sales . 

5.1 

2.6 

7.2 

2.5 

0.5 

3.2 

StcKk  Shortage  (at  retail)  %  to  sales . 

0.7 

(0.2)* 

1.7 

2.1 

0.5 

5.0 

Cash  Discounts  %  to  Sales . 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

— 

0.7 

Gross  Margin  (inch  cash  disc.) — %  to  sales  . . 

24.5 

21.5 

27.3 

22.2 

18.9 

25.6 

Buying  Salaries  %  to  Sales  . 

2.3 

1.1 

3.1 

2.8 

0.5 

4.9 

Newspaper  and  Other  Direct  Advertising  % 
to  Sales  . 

3.9 

2.1 

6.1 

3.6 

1.7 

6.8 

Salespeople’s  Salaries  %  to  Sales . 

3.0 

2.1 

4.8 

5.1 

3.0 

7.6 

Stock  Turn  Rate  (Annual)  Times  . 

6.4 

2.1 

14.2 

3.8 

3.0 

4.8 

Sales,  %  to  Last  6  months  of  1934  %  . 

85.3 

68.5 

120.1 

84.6 

61.7 

100.0 

Sales  Per  Salesperson  (Annual  Basis)  $  . .  .  . 

41,920 

21,324 

54,000 

21,231 

15,500 

27,680 

Sales  Per  Sq.  Foot  of  Selling  Space  (Annual 
Basis)  $ . 

262.19 

128.00 

407.50 

115.46 

41.55 

283.20 

^Overage 
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Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


sinned  by  travel  of  a  freight  con¬ 
signment  between  tbe  tw’o  cities  was 
five  days;  later  it  was  reduced  to 
three,  then  to  two,  then  to  twenty 
hours,  and  now  it  is  less  than  thir¬ 
teen  hours.  We  call  this  ‘railroad¬ 
ing’  and  it  certainly  shows  that  the 
cause  or  ‘art’  of  railroading  is  not  a 
completely  lost  issue. 

“Information  for  the  Press — 
From  Southern  Pacific  News  Bur¬ 
eau  :  ‘Shippers  generally  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  west’s  fastest  freight 
train,  the  Overnight,  ])laced  in  ser¬ 
vice  October  22nd  by  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  to  expedite  transportation  of 
less-than-carload  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  Bay  cities  and 
Los  Angeles. 

“  ‘But  how  many  realize  that 
speeding  merchandise  between  the 
two  cities  involves  much  more  than 
the  simjde  act  of  jmtting  a  fast  train 
on  the  run.  The  necessity  of  speed¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  freight  at  both 
ends  of  the  run  is  one  problem,  but 
one  of  the  biggest  encountered  by 
Southern  Pacific  when  it  planned 
putting  the  Overnight  into  service 
was  how  to  get  waybills  to  the  point 
of  destination  before  tbe  train  ar¬ 
rived.  Trains  couldn't  do  it  and  air 
mail  schedules  were  not  satisfactory. 

“  ‘The  only  answer  was — ^tele¬ 
graph — and  that  was  something 
new  in  railroading.  Southern  Paci¬ 
fic’s  telegraph  and  accounting  de¬ 
partments  tackled  the  job  and  way¬ 
bills  for  all  merchandise  carried 
nightly  out  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  are  sent  by  telegraph 
after  the  Overnight  is  well  on  her 
run. 


“  ‘At  the  direction  of  R.  E. 
Steers,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  telegraph  department,  60  word 
multiplex  printers  and  other  new 
equipment  were  installed  at  both 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Freight  agents  at  both  points  send 
their  shipping  orders  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  department  by  messenger 
after  the  Overnight  pulls  out.  The 
waybills  are  made  out  in  the  tele¬ 
graph  department  from  these  ship¬ 
ping  orders,  direct  on  the  telegraph 
printers  and  are  transmitted  in  the 
same  operation.  The  necessary 
number  of  additional  copies  are  run 
off  on  a  ditto  machine  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  transmitted  copy  which  is  made 
up  with  a  hectograph  ribbon  on  the 
printer. 

“  ‘The  first  week  of  operation 
proved  the  success  of  telegraphic 
transmittal  of  waybills  which  in¬ 
sures  their  being  at  tbe  point  of 
destination  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the  Overnight’s  arrival  to  permit 
unloading  to  be  started  iiromjitly 
when  its  cars  are  received.  It  also 
l)ermits  arrangement  for  sufficient 
platform  and  warehouse  crews  to  be 
on  hand  to  speed  the  unloading  and 
for  adequate  number  of  Pacific  Mo¬ 
tor  Transport  Company  trucks  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  merchandise  from 
the  warehouses  and  deliver  it  to  the 
consignee’s  door.’  ” 

Postal  Guides 

The  Traffic  Group  has  four  cop¬ 
ies  available  of  the  old  U.  S.  Postal 
Guide.  1931,  1932,  1933  and  1934 
issues.  These  publications  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


Fair  Play  in  Business 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


LATEXELNT 

DUAL 

ACTION 


Made  of  Latex,  of  which 
the  holes  ore  electrically 
perforated.  Hasten  paten¬ 
ted  features  absolutely  ex¬ 
clusive  with  us. 

As  quoted  in  a  recent 
ad  by  one  of  New  York’s 
greatest  stores  who  ran  a 
special  promotion  on  this 
garment  that  their  sales 
for  this  promotion  were 
phenomenal. 

We  have  an  unusual 
attractive  proposition  to 
make  to  one  exclusive  store 
in  each  community.  Write 
for  full  informotion. 

RIVOLI  CORSET 
COMPANY,  INC. 

36  East  31st  Street 
New  York 


reader  confidence  in  advertising 
by— 

(A)  Printing  its  fair-practice  rules 
in  frequent  issues. 

(B)  Advertising  its  “truth-in-ad¬ 
vertising  campaign”  to  the 
public. 

Some  Results  Expected 
What  practical  results  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  adoption  of  this 
program?  I  predict  the  following 


gains — material,  spiritual  and  poli¬ 
tical  ; — 

(A)  A  sharp  increase  in  the  “pull¬ 
ing-power”  of  all  advertise¬ 
ments.  A  sharp  decrease  in 
the  sales-resistance  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers  who  now 
have  the  habit  of  supercilious¬ 
ly  saying  “Oh,  that’s  just  an¬ 
other  advertisement.” 

(B)  A  “renaissance”  in  American 
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business  methods.  Plenty  of 
fair  comix'tition  which  is  the 
life  of  trade  l)Ut  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  fellow  who  re- 
l)eatedly  and  deliberately  hits 
“below  the  belt”. 

(C)  A  bulwark  afjainst  the  tide  of 
liaternalisni  that  is  growing  so 
rajiidly  in  this  country.  Un¬ 
less  the  evils  of  advertising 
are  imrged  through  self -regu¬ 
lation,  we  will  have  unwel¬ 
come  government  regulation 
of  advertising  just  as  surely 
as  night  follows  day. 

Wanted!  A  Leader 

In  conclusion,  let  me  refer  back 
to  my  previous  statement  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  elimination 
of  unfair  practices  in  advertising 
and  selling  is  contained  in  the  single 
word  “inertia”.  In  my  opinion,  the 
antidote  for  that  obstacle  of  inertia 
may  also  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word — IcadcrsJiip. 

I  believe  that  it  was  General  \"on 
Hulow  wlio  said  “Lions  led  by  a 
stag  will  always  be  beaten  by  stags 
led  by  a  lion.”  I  would  like  to  nomi¬ 
nate  anyone  of  the  following  “lions” 
to  jnit  over  this  much-needed  and 
long  -  delayed  truth  -  in  -  advertising 
campaign : — 

Lion  No.  I — lion.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
because  his  record  of  past  ser¬ 
vice  entitles  him  to  he  consid¬ 
ered  New  York  State's  fore¬ 
most  citizen. 

Lion  No.  II — Hon.  Grover  A. 
IVIuden,  because  he  has  been 
President  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  City  for 
many  years  and  because  he  has 
shown  great  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  civic,  and  industrial  af¬ 
fairs. 

Lion  No.  Ill — Hon.  Fiorello  H.  La 
Giiardia,  because  he  is  Mayor 
of  our  city  and  because  he  has 
already  embarked  upon  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  drive  out  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  from  every  phase  of  our 
munici])al  life. 

Lion  No.  lY — Hon.  Raymond  Ru- 
hieam,  because  he  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  because  he  has 
courageously  and  consistently 
fought  for  the  principle  of  self- 
regulated  censorship  by  adver¬ 
tising  media. 


525  yds.  Finest  Quality  Silk,  Lace,  etc. 
1200  yds.  Satin  Ribbon — the  very  best 
20  bushels  Hooks,  Talons,  etc. 

200  hours  Very  Finest  Craftsmanship 


a  generous  helping  of 


is  is  the  “uiagic  formula”  which  goes  into  every 
DDY-FORM  brassiere,  bandeau,  girdle  and  combination. 
EDDY-FORMS  are  made  in  a  modern  plant  by  expert 
workers  who  are  happy,  who  take  pride  in  their  craft 
and  turn  out  merchandise  which  you  can  be  proud 
indeed  to  sell  .  .  . 

EDDY-FORMS  bring  happy  customers  who 
appreciate  the  values  of  flawless  design,  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  .  .  . 

EDDY-FORMS  bring  happiness  into  your 
department  because  they  help  to  build 
a  profit-making  department. 


Eddy  •Form  is  the  Modern  Junior  Line 

Bandeaux  . S6.50  to  $8.00 

Brassieres  .  8.50  to  15.00 

Girdles  . 15.00  to  36.00 

Conihinations  . 24.00  to  36.00 


Telegraph  Your  Needs!  Ask  for  our  Catalog! 


fDDY 


BRASSIERE  CO.,  INC. 

22  WEST  32nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Credit  Management 


^^Installment  Selling”  of  Soft  Merchandise 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


aiul  cloth  coats  commencing  with  the 
August  pre-season  sale  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  80%  of  which  are  sold  on 
the  20%  down  payment  plan,  four 
months  on  the  balance,  and  no  carrying 
charges.  You  will  readily  see  that  the 
greater  portion  of  these  coat  accounts 
are  paid  in  full  before  the  coats  are 
delivered. 

“We  have  been  very  successful  indeed 
with  our  coat  sales  under  this  plan  and 
while  all  three  of  these  items  can  be 
technically  called  soft  goods  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  them  and 
what  is  customarily  referred  to  at  the 
present  time  as  soft  goods. 

“The  effect  of  our  plan  on  our  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  has  been  that  we  have 
been  able  to  draw  a  much  finer  line 
between  our  thirty  day  accounts  and  our 
deferred  payment  accounts,  for  approxi¬ 
mately  six  years  ago  when  we  first  put 
this  plan  into  effect  we  had  to  make 
special  arrangements  with  the  customers 
on  these  larger  purchases  and  carry  them 
in  our  regular  thirty  day  account  which 
broke  down  our  collection  prestige  con¬ 
siderably.” 

Chirago,  Illinois 

“The  only  merchandise  we  are  selling 
on  this  i)lan  outside  of  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  ami  kindred  lines,  is  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  women’s  coats.  We  previously 
sold  women’s  fur  coats  on  this  plan  and 
began  selling  men’s  clothing  on  this  basis 
last  spring,  adding  women’s  cloth  coats 
this  month  in  an  advance  fall  promotion. 

“We  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
with  this  type  of  installment  selling  to 
give  you  anything  concrete,  but  speaking 
generally  we  will  say  that  our  men’s 
clothing  has  been,  fairly  successful  and 
judging  from  the  present  status  of  these 
accounts  our  losses  should  be  very  nomi¬ 
nal. 

“The  men’s  clothing  plan  enabled  us 
to  sell  a  large  arnount  of  spring  mer¬ 
chandise,  there  being  an  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  announcement  of  this  plan. 
It  has  not  affected  any  of  our  thirty- 
day  charge  account  business  nor  has  the 
plan  created  abnormal  returns.  Two  or 
three  other  men’s  specialty  stores  sell 
on  this  same  basis  and  also  two  down 
town  department  stores  besides  ourselves, 
although  there  are  no  agreements  be¬ 
tween  us  as  to  terms,  etc.” 

Denver,  Colorado 

“We  have  not  gone  into  these  extend¬ 
ed  terms  but  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  steps  that  are  being  taken  in  that 
direction  and  the  results. 

“We  have  a  Deferred  Payment  Plan 
for  fur  coats  that  is  designed  to  comply 
with  individual  situations.  Our  collec¬ 
tions  on  these  fur  coat  accounts  run 
from  20  to  25%  monthly.  While  we  do 
give  as  long  as  ten  months,  the  average 
is  only  four  to  five  months.” 

Detroit,  Michigan 

“Frankly,  we  have  been  selling  perish¬ 
able  merchandise  on  a  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
now  and  for  that  reason  it  is  somewhat 


difficult  to  definitely  answer  all  your 
questions. 

“This  plan  which  we  call  our  ‘Pur¬ 
chase  Certificate  Plan’  was  originally 
handled  through  the  Industrial  Morris 
Plan  Bank  but  since  our  Michigan  Bank 
Holiday  it  has  been  set  up  on  our  own 
books.  The  principles,  however,  are  the 
same  as  those  that  have  been  in  use 
over  the  previous  years. 

“1.  Approximately  16%  of  our  sales 
are  at  present  sold  on  this  plan. 

“2.  This  plan  supplements  our  regu¬ 
lar  Thirty  Day  Charge  Account  business. 

A  great  many  of  our  Charge  Account 
customers  use  this  plan  for  larger  pur¬ 
chases  so  that  they  may  keep  their  regu¬ 
lar  account  on  a  Thirty  Day  Basis.  As 
well,  a  certain  number  of  rejected  Charge 
Account  applications  become  satisfactory 
Purchase  Certificate  customers. 

“3.  The  returns  on  this  plan  are  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  those  on  the  regular 
Thirty  Day  Charge  Account. 

“4.  In  Detroit  we  are  the  only  store 
using  this  plan. 

“5.  So  far  as  the  sale  of  perishable 
merchandise  is  concerned  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  agreement  in  Detroit  between  the 
various  stores.” 

El  Paso,  Texas 

“Your  questionnaire  has  been  received 
and  we  have  been  contemplating  going 
into  installment  selling  on  some  basis. 
As  yet  we  have  not  done  anything,  but 
are  very  much  interested  in  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  available  on  the  subject.” 

Evanston,  Illinois 

“In  regard  to  our  deferred  payment 
plan,  which  we  call  our  Budget  Plan, 
our  scheme  is  as  follows: 

“25%  down,  balance  in  three  months. 
There  are  a  few  with  less  down  and 
longer  to  pay,  6  months,  12  months,  18 
months.  We  accept  no  budget  accounts 
for  less  than  $10.00.  The  customer  must 
give  satisfactory  references. 

“There  is  about  a  60-40  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  hard  and  the  perishable  mer¬ 
chandise  we  sell  by  this  plan. 

“1.  Our  budget  accounts  are  about 
25%  of  the  30-day  accounts. 

“2.  We  found  that  this  plan  increased 
our  business. 

“3.  The  plan  succeeded  immediately. 
“4.  This  plan  has  had  little  effect  on 
our  regular  charge  accounts. 

“5.  No,  this  plan  did  not  create  ab¬ 
normal  returns  of  perishable  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“6.  In  Evanston,  several  stores  use  a 
similar  plan. 

“7.  There  is  no  agreement  between 
the  stores  regarding  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 

“We  hoped  that  by  introducing  this 
plan  we  could  capture  those  people  who 
did  not  want  or  could  tjot  have  a  charge 
account,  thereby  increasing  our  business. 

“We  have  advertised  this  plan  in  the 
papers  and  on  street  cars  and  buses, 
especially  in  regard  to  coats  and  other 
special  sales,  such  as  linens  and  bedding 
for  the  June  Bride,  a  special  trousseau, 
etc.” 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 

“In  response  to  your  recent  inquiry  as 
to  what  merchandise  we  are  placing  on 
the  budget,  or  time-payment  plan,  wish 
to  advise  that  we  do  not  follow  this 
practice. 

“In  a  limited  number  of  cases  we  ex¬ 
tend  longer  than  the  usual  open  account 
terms  of  thirty  and  sixty  days  on  Fur 
Coats,  but  even  in  cases  of  this  character 
we  endeavor  to  hold  the  total  time  re¬ 
quired  to  liquidate  the  account  within  a 
period  of  five  or  six  months.  No  carry¬ 
ing  charge  is  made  for  this  additional 
time.” 

Ithaca,  New  York 

“I  think  that  the  practice  of  selling 
perishable  merchandise  on  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  is  reasonably  sound,  provided  care 
is  used  in  the  selection  of  customers. 
Otherwise,  it  would  seem  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  a  decided  advance  in  the  rate  of 
mark-up.” 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

“We  have  no  experience  with  selling 
merchandise  on  a  deferred  payment  plan, 
therefore  cannot  answer  your  letter.  We 
are  just  starting  into  it  in  a  minor  way 
by  selling  coats,  fur  coats,  men’s  suits, 
optical  goods,  and  merchandise  from  the 
gift  department  on  a  deferred  plan.  How¬ 
ever,  this  plan  was  only  started  two 
months  ago,  therefore  we  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  whatsoever  to  date.” 

Lansing,  Michigan 

“We  sell  only  Home  Furnishings  and 
Coats  on  deferred  payments.  Our  orig¬ 
inal  set-up  was  that  a  coat  must  cost 
$75.00  before  we  would  put  in  on  de¬ 
ferred  payments.  However,  we  have  re¬ 
duced  this,  and  will  put  a  coat  costing 
$40.00  or  more  on  contract.” 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

“For  many  years  we  have  been  selling 
men’s  suits  on  the  installment  plan,  or 
rather  the  10-pay  plan.  This  plan  was 
very  popular  in  the  beginning,  $75,000.00 
additional  volume  being  secured  in  one 
year.  It  has  now  lost  its  popularity,  and 
while  we  still  make  sales  on  this  plan, 
where  the  customer  requests  it,  we  rarely 
ever  advertise  it.  Losses  during  the  time 
we  sold  suits  extensively  on  this  plan 
were  approximately  2j4%  of  sales.  Mer¬ 
chandise,  however,  was  bought  in  such 
a  way  that  a  very  favorable  markon  was 
secured,  and  the  loss  was  not  excessive. 

“After  operating  the  plan  for  two  or 
three  years  in  our  Men’s  Clothing  De¬ 
partment,  we  attempted  to  introduce  it  in 
our  Ladies’  ready-to-wear  department, 
and  it  failed  of  acceptance  by  the  public 
and  we  discontinued  it  after  a  short  time. 

“We  do  not  look  with  favor  on  the 
sale  of  perishable  merchandise  on  this 
plan  in  our  locality,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  competitors  intro¬ 
duced  the  budget  plan  in  his  business 
some  two  or  three  months  ago.” 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

“With  reference  to  your  questionnaire 
on  the  sale  of  general  merchandise  on 
the  deferred  payment  plan — I  am  not  re¬ 
turning  the  questionnaire  because  we  do 
not  sell  general  merchandise  on  instal¬ 
ment  accounts.  We  sell  only  home  fur¬ 
niture,  fur  coats,  cloth  coats,  and  in  a 
few  cases  men’s  clothing.” 

(Continued  on  page  62 
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Organizing  Finance  Company  Subsidiaries 

(Continued  front  page  14) 


such  as  note,  title  retention  docu¬ 
ment  (if  used),  etc.,  are  not  sup- 
])lied  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  a  chattel  mortgage, 
conditional  sale  cotitract  or  lease  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  any 
equipment,  nor  do  they  require  the 
taking  of  additional  security.  How¬ 
ever,  the  finance  company  should, 
in  the  interest  of  good  business, 
usually  take  such  a  title  retention 
document.  If  it  files  claim  for  loss 
it  must  immediately  assign  all  its 
rights  under  the  title  retention 
document  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrator,  who  will  determine 
whether  or  not  to  repossess. 

The  finance  company  may  ob¬ 
tain  its  working  funds,  credit  re¬ 
ports,  collection  or  other  service 
•either  by  establishing  or  maintaining 
the  necessary  organization  itself  or 
by  purchasing  any  or  all  of  these 
services  from  reputable  organiza 
tions  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  sees  fit.  The  department  store 
may  supply  any  or  all  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  with  or  without  charge  as  it 
sees  fit. 

The  finance  company  may  obtain 
direct  or  through  the  department 
store  a  credit  report  on  the  pur¬ 
chaser  provided  the  cost  of  such 
credit  report  is  not  assessed  against 
the  purchaser  if  his  payment  there¬ 
for  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
financing  beyond  the  maximum  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Regulations. 

Insured  institutions  have  com¬ 
plete  liberty  of  action  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  insured  notes  to 
•others,  with  or  without  recourse, 
and  whether  the  purchasing  institu¬ 
tions  are  insured  institutions  or  not. 
The  Regulations  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  however, 
govern  under  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  of  such  sales  what  disposi¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  the  insurance 
reserve  established  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  by  the  insured  institu¬ 
tion  first  purchasing  the  notes.  Ref¬ 
erence  should  he  made  to  the  Regu¬ 
lations  in  connection  with  any  such 
transaction. 

An  insured  institution  purchasing 
insured  notes  from  another  insured 
institution  has  a  prima  facie  right  to 
the  insurance  reserve  on  such  notes 
in  its  own  interest  on  the  amount  of 


its  advance  on  such  notes,  provided 
the  purchase  is  made  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  selling  institution.  In 
all  other  instances,  however,  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  insurance  reserve 
must  be  a  matter  of  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  selling  and  purchasing  in¬ 
stitutions,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator. 

An  Inquiry  and  a  Reply 

The  Inquiry.  (From  a  Member 
Store) 

“Regarding  Government  F.  H.  A. 
Finance  plan,  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  can  secure  funds 
from  the  Government  under  this 
])lan  for  the  remodeling  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  new  fixtures  and  equipment 
in  our  store. 

“Also,  whether  or  not  funds  are 
available  for  the  complete  overhaul¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  of  a  building 
which  we  own  in  which  we  should 
like  to  move  one  of  our  present 
stores  or  open  a  new  retail  store  in 
that  location. 

“If  funds  are  available  under  this 
plan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and 
for  a  period  of  approximately  three 
years  time,  we  should  like  to  have 
full  and  complete  particulars  as  to 
the  method  of  securing  such  funds.” 


duction  and  accuracy  will  both  be 
improved  if  girls  spend  their  first 
six  days  in  the  unit,  where  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  substitute  slower 
and  less  effective  methods  of  work 
before  the  rhythm  of  correct  meth¬ 
ods  is  firmly  established.  The  im¬ 
proved  production  which  we  expect, 
however,  should  not  only  reflect  bet¬ 
ter  organized  and  more  prolonged 
teaching,  hut  also,  we  hope,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  contact  with  the  sponsor 
which  is  friendly  and  yet  business¬ 
like. 

In  the  Cashiering  Department  we 
are  planning,  for  a  two  week  period, 
to  train  part  of  our  new  group  after 
store  hours.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  bring  these  people  in  exactly 
when  they  are  needed,  instead  of 
forcing  the  cashier  budget  to  adapt 
itself  (very  expensively  )  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  training  department  space. 
With  this  plan  we  give  the  girls  who 


The  Reply:  (By  Mr.  Young) 
“Under  the  amended  Federal 
Housing  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
modernization  of  stores,  industrial 
plants,  hotels,  et  cetera,  it  is  now 
possible  to  borrow  up  to  $50,000, 
“This  modernization  credit  is 
private  money  from  the  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  and  not 
Government  money.  For  instance, 
you  go  to  your  own  bank.  Nu¬ 
merous  banks  over  the  country 
are  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  in  tlie  lend¬ 
ing  of  money  and  if  your  bank  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  one  which  is  not  coop¬ 
erating,  it  will  know  of  a  bank  in 
your  city  which  is  lending  under 
the  FHA  plan.  You  have  an  esti¬ 
mate  made,  I  should  imagine,  by  an 
architect  of  what  you  plan  in  the 
way  of  modernizing  your  building 
plus  the  purchase  of  fixtures  and 
equipment  within  the  eligible  list, 
and  you  execute  your  application  for 
the  loan  with  the  data  required  un¬ 
der  the  FHA  plan  by  the  bank.  If 
approved,  you  sign  a  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  note  and  if  security  is  requir¬ 
ed  by  the  bank  you  execute  the  se¬ 
curity  document  and  the  bank  makes 
immediately  available  to  you  the 
funds  which  you  require,  or  agrees 
to  pay  the  contractors  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  people  from  whom  you  agree 
to  purchase. 

“Up  to  five  years  is  permitted  for 
liquidation  of  a  loan  in  equal  month¬ 
ly  payments.” 


are  trained  during  store  hours  two 
days  of  class  room  work  in  the  one 
room  which  is  set  up  to  resemble 
the  “tube  rooms”.  Each  of  the  night 
groups  is  given,  instead,  four  even¬ 
ings,  in  the  otherwise  empty  tube 
rooms.  These  people  will  be  learn¬ 
ing  under  conditions  which  exactly 
parallel  actual  working  conditions. 

By  concentrating  so  much  of  the 
initial  training  in  the  evening  hours 
the  teachers  will  be  free  in  the 
afternoon  to  follow  up  on  cashiers 
who  are  starting  their  actual  work¬ 
ing  experience.  Two  teachers  will 
be  on  day  schedules,  three  will  work 
from  1:00  to  10:00  P.M.  for  the 
two  weeks. 

The  Bureau  of  Adjustments  will 
continue  with  a  program,  inaugur¬ 
ated  two  years  ago,  of  training 
girls  in  only  one  or  two  parts  of  a 
job  at  a  time,  or  of  narrowing  the 
scope  of  certain  jobs  at  Christmas. 


Christmas  Training 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
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W'e  have  found  it  possible  to  break 
down  the  work  of  sections  of  this 
division  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cram  people’s  beads  with  such 
indigestibly  large  doses  of  intricate 
system  detail  as  we  once  fed  them. 
New  girls  in  some  divisions  of  this 
department  now.  for  example,  learn 
to  do  two  operations  and  do  nothing 
else  for  two  days,  the  work  being 
so  sorted  as  to  make  this  possible. 
Then  they  learn  three  more  opera¬ 
tions,  perform  these  for  two  days, 
and  so  on.  Such  a  program  requires 
the  closest  cooperation  between 
operating  and  training  executives. 
In  other  cases  we  subdivide  work 
very  elaborately.  In  the  Telejdione 
Room,  for  instance,  the  girls  who 
are  hired  last  get  only  calls  on  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise,  so  that  they 
need  not  call  the  floor,  and  generally 


do  a  much  simplified  job. 

Our  Receiving  and  Order-Filling 
training  group  is  giving  increased 
time  and  emphasis  to  methods  and 
motions.  In  repetitive  jobs,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  in  this  di¬ 
vision.  not  only  efficiency,  hut  em¬ 
ployee  interest  as  well,  grow  out  of 
a  study  of  physical  motions  and 
work-organization.  The  temporary 
employee  here  who  can  he  stimulated 
not  f)nly  by  incentive  plans  hut  by 
skillful  training  to  learn  the  hows  of 
his  job  is  on  the  right  track  from 
a  store  point  of  view. 

Controller’s  office  training,  in 
which  we  have  not  only  broken 
down  joI)s,  hut  have  also  enlisted 
the  help  of  comptometer  schools  and 
business  schools  in  training  girls  to 
I)c  sent  to  us  as  we  want  them  train¬ 
ed.  and  the  Delivery  Department,  in 


which  operating  and  training  func¬ 
tions  are  combined,  suggest  possible 
topics  for  discussion  but  involve  no 
new  points. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to 
stress  the  importance  of  supervisory 
follow-up  after  the  employee  leaves 
training  to  start  functioning  on  his 
job.  Even  w’ith  increases  in  train¬ 
ing  time  and  improving  techniques 
in  teaching  there  is  no  substitute  for 
alert  and  friendly  daily  supervision, 
which  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that 
good  production  and  accuracy  are 
i)ased  on  knowledge,  intelligent  re¬ 
sponse  to  discipline,  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  good  work  is  noted  and 
appreciated.  Training  and  operating 
executives  share  the  responsibility 
for  developing  and  maintaining  the 
highest  possible  supervisory  and 
rating  standards. 


Installment  Selling  of  Soft  Goods” 

(Coiitiiiiicd  from  page  60) 


Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

“We  just  put  into  effect  an  ‘Order 
of  Credit’  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
general  merchandise — copied  after  Lit 
Brothers’  "Letter  of  Credit’.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  figures  yet  to  report. 

“For  years,  or  since  1920,  we  have 
been  selling  fur  coats,  cloth  coats,  and 
ladies’  coats  on  a  special  account.  This 
plan  provides  for  payment  in  thirty, 
sixty,  ninety  days.  .\11  Department  and 
Ready-to-Wear  Shops  here  do  the  same 
thing.  Ninety  percent  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  is  sold  on  this  plan. 

“Montgomery  Ward  Company  here 
sell  general  merchandise  on  the  payment 
plan  with  a  minimum  of  $20.00. 

“Our  ‘Order  of  Credit’  is  taking  hold 
slowly  but  fast  enough.  It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  confine  it  to  the  use  of  single 
workin!T  girls  and  others  whose  Bureau 
report  shows  that  thev  are  a  good  pay¬ 
ment  customer.  Also,  we  intend  to' sell 
it  to  those  regular  account  customers 
whom  we  find  must  p^'"  their  accoun*  in 
small  payments.  We  do  not  intend,  while 
the  plan  is  new  at  least,  to  extend  it 
to  present  customers  who  are  able  to 
pav  their  account  in  full  each  month. 

“The  ‘Order  of  Credit’  is  issued  in 
denominations  of  $2000.  $30.00  $40.00, 
$.^0.00,  and  $60.00  and  is  payable  in  six 
months.’’ 

Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania — Store  No.  1 

“In  response  to  your  recent  letter  re¬ 
garding  the  practice  of  selling  trene’^al 
and  perishable  merchandise  on  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  plan,  we  sell  only  men’s 
suits  on  such  a  plan.  The  terms  are — 
25%  down  and  balance  in  not  more  than 
ten  weeks.  These  are  the  same  terms  as 
one  of  our  competitors  is  allowing. 

“The_  volume  has  been  very  small  but 
otherwise  it  has  been  satisfactory.’’ 

Store  No.  2 

_  “Sometime  ago  we  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  get  the  experience  of  other  stores 


in  this  city,  as  well  as  some  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  seems  that 
the  general  opinion  is  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  accounts  is  arranged  almost  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  advertising  of  the 
plan.  We  have  been  told  that  the  stores 
which  sell  upon  deferred  payments  have 
found  their  business  increased  in  the  in¬ 
stallment  departments  considerably.  The 
losses  were  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  regular  account  percentage  and  the 
returns  were  considerably  higher.  The 
complaints  were  very  unreasonable  and 
the  cost  of  handling  the  accounts  and 
collections  was  tremendous. 

“One  store  in  particular  in  this  city 
has  found  its  thirty  day  collections  have 
dropped  many  points  and  it  attributes  it 
to  the  advertising  of  the  Budget  idea. 
There  are  two  department  stores  in  this 
city  using  it  and  there  are  several  cloth¬ 
ing  installment  houses  offering  it. 

“The  department  stores  are  governed 
by  rules  made  by  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association  of  Pittsburgh.  These  rules 
state  definitely  about  the  down  payment, 
the  number  of  periods  for  which  the  ac¬ 
count  may  be  arranged,  and  the  carrying 
charge  which  is  to  be  included,  as  well 
as  the  merchatidise  which  may  be  sold 
upon  this  plan.  It  is  not  the  general  line 
of  merchandise,  mostly  men’s  clothing, 
ladies’  cloth  coats,  and  ladies’  fur  coats. 
The  advertising  is  also  restricted  by  these 
rules.” 

Portland,  Oregon 

“We  are  not  selling  merchandise  of 
a  perishable  nature  other  than  items 
listed  above,  on  a  deferred  payment 
plan.  All  soft  goods  are  placed  on  an 
open  account.  We  do  allow  the  custom¬ 
er  ninety  days  in  which  to  pay  an  open 
account,  if  arrangements  are  made  at 
the  time  of  purchase  at  the  credit  de¬ 
partment. 

“We  are  not  now  contemplating  in¬ 
troducing  in  the  near  future  the  so-called 
‘letter  of  credit  plan  or  a  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan’  for  the  sale  of  soft  goods. 

“If  I  may  voice  my  own  opinion  in 


the  matter,  I  feel  that  such  plans  of 
merchandising  as  are  used  in  the  Eastern 
stores  for  the  sale  of  soft  goods  on  a 
deferred  payment  account  are  unsound. 
For  many  years  we  have  had  installment 
houses  competing  with  us  in  the  sale  of 
soft  goods  on  a  deferred  payment  plan. 
The  thing  that  defeats  their  growth  is 
the  fact  that  the  public  learned  after 
dealing  with  installment  houses  that  they 
arc  paying  a  premium  for  the  additional 
time  taken. 

“.\ny  credit  man  who  is  so  egotistical 
to  think  that  he  can  beat  the  game  and 
not  include  the  expenses  att.ached  to  this 
type  of  operation  is  only  fooling  him¬ 
self  and  his  firm.” 

Richmond,  Virginia 

“We  give  our  cliarge  customers  the 
privilege  of  deferred  payment  on  fur 
coats  in  the  amount  of  $100.(K)  or  over. 
We  ask  for  a  cash  payment  of  10%  and 
the  balance  in  10  monthly  payments 
without  interest. 

“On  coats  priced  below  $100.00,  in  the 
event  the  customer  desires  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  we  require  a  larger  cash  pay¬ 
ment  and  divide  the  remaining  balance 
into  monthly  payments  over  a  somewhat 
shorter  term  than  10  months  without 
interest.” 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

“We  sell  very  little  soft  merchandise 
on  the  deferred  payment  plan  prefering 
to  limit  this  plan  in  our  store  to  larger 
or  more  substantial  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  ‘hard 
merchandise’.  Ji’e  do,  hozeerer,  sell  such 
items  as  fur  coats  and  occasionally  men's 
and  boy’s  suits  on  the  deferred  payment 
plan  providing  the  credit  risk  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  one.  In  other  words,  on 
the  few  sales  of  this  type  merchandise, 
especially  men’s  and  boy’s  suits  which 
we  make  on  the  deferred  payment  plan, 
we  would  be  willing  to  make  these  sales 
on  the  regular  30-dav  account.  W’e  leave 
it  largely  up  to  the  Credit  Manager 
whether  or  not  such  contracts  are  placed 
on  our  books.  In  certain  cases  the  Credit 
Manager  has  seen  fit  to  transfer  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  a  delinquent  30-day  account  to 
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a  (k  f erred  payment  plan  adding  carrying 
charge  and  working  the  account  out  over 
a  period  of  months.  This  is,  however, 
nierelv  a  means  of  helping  such  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  get  back  on  his  feet.” 

Spokane,  Washington 
■‘Your  bulletin  would  appear  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  members  who  are  now, 
or  contemplate  in  the  near  future,  selling 
so-called  ‘soft’  merchandise  on  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  plan,  adding  a  carrying 
charge  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  re¬ 
ceive  such  a  hearty  response  as  to  create 
the  impression  that  this  is,  or  is  to  be, 
the  commonly  accepted  manner  of  sell¬ 
ing  all  merchandise  on  credit.  What  we 
may  do  tcxlay  is  no  criterion  of  what  we 
may  do  tomorrow.  We  do  not,  and  are 
not  contemplating,  selling  ‘soft’  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  above  manner.  You  haven’t 
even  asked  for  this  much  from  the  other 
side,  but  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  receipt  of  the  bulletin  in 
this  manner. 

‘‘I  hope  that  all  members  will  answer 
yes  or  no  to  this  bulletin  so  that  as  far 
as  this  Division  is  concerned  we  can  know 
what  stores  and  in  what  communities 
they  do  or  do  not  sell  ‘soft’  merchandise 
on  the  deferred  payment  plan.” 

Toledo,  Ohio— Store  No.  1 
“Our  store  has  been  selling  general 
and  perishable  merchandise  on  a  Defer¬ 
red  Payment  Plan  basis  since  the  year 
1929.  Our  plan  used  has  been  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  is  used  on  apnliance  and  furni¬ 
ture  sales,  other  than  the  length  of  time 
granted. 

‘‘Other  stores  in  the  community  had 
been  using  a  similar  plan  of  payment  on 
all  types  of  merchandise  for  several  years 
prior  to  our  establishing  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  and  in  order  to  meet  competition 
and  accommodate  our  customers  we  ac¬ 
cepted  general  merchandi.se  on  an  install¬ 
ment  basis. 

“At  present  the  total  installment  busi¬ 
ness  is  3.5%. 

“Upon  introducing  this  plan  we  have 
realized  no  bad  effects,  but  it  has  ma¬ 
terially  assisted  us  in  improving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  certain  current  charge  ac¬ 
counts  which  could  not  be  paid  during 
our  customary  30-60  day  period,  and 
therefore  our  suggestion  was  to  liquidate 
this  merchandise  on  the  Deferred  Plan 
basis. 

“Since  the  installation  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  this  plan,  however  in  the  beginning 
we  did  no  advertising  other  than  the 
suggestion  of  using  tlie  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  in  buying  women’s  fur  and 
cloth  coats,  with  the  regular  10%  down 
payment,  plus  the  6%  per  annum  charge, 
the  average  length  of  time  for  payment 
being  six  months.  The  returns  on  this 
merchandise  have  never  been  abnormal, 
in  fact  negligible,  and  less  than  on  our 
'■"''liance  sales. 

“No  definite  agreement  exists  within 
our  city  among  the  respective  stores  re¬ 
garding  set  terms  on  Deferred  Payment 
plans,  but  we  do  cooperate  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  maximum  and  minimum 
deposits  and  contract  time. 

“The  store  has  experienced  a  more 
sound  condition  with  their  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  together  with  a  more  desired 
segregation  of  customers  who  can  pay 
in  thirty  days  and  those  that  take  longer. 

“Comparatively  speaking,  the  losses  on 
this  type  of  merchandise  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  losses  sustained 


on  current  accounts. 

“Normally  the  charge-off  on  all  in¬ 
stallment  business  would  not  exceed  two 
percent  of  the  total  installment  sales.” 

Store  No.  2 

"The  following  answers  your  inquiry 
regarding  our  payment  plan  for  perish¬ 
able  merchandise,  which  has  been  effec¬ 
tive  for  about  three  years  on  all  so- 
called  ‘soft  lines’. 

“Twenty  percent  down  payment ;  six 
percent  carrying  charge  in  advance  based 
on  the  balance  after  deducting  down  pay¬ 
ment ;  balance  in  four  months  or  sixteen 
weekly  payments  as  preferred  by  the 
customers.  Minimum  purchase  on  new 
account  $20.00;  minimum  add  on  $10.00. 

“This  plan  was  originally  introrluced 
in  a  quiet  way  without  new.spaper  pub¬ 
licity  and  was  not  advertised  in  any  way 
until  June,  1935,  when  the  maximum 
time  was  extended  to  twent'-  weeks,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  the  idea  was  featured  in 
our  newspaper  advertising. 

“While  this  publicity  added  some  new 
accounts,  the  response  has  been  slow,  but 
we  anticipate  a  larger  volume  in  the  fall 
season  when  wearing  apparel  purchases 
are  naturally  larger.  During  the  past  six 


months,  merchandise  sold  on  this  plan 
represents  only  about  lki%  ot  •Jur  total 
charge  volume. 

“This  plan  has  not  affected  our  regular 
charge  business,  and  we  do  not  feel  that 
returns  of  perishable  merchandise  have 
been  abnormal.  Similar  plans  are  in 
operation  in  other  local  Department 
Stores,  but  we  do  not  have  any  agree¬ 
ment  covering  requirements  as  to  down 
payments,  time  limit,  etc.” 

York,  Pennsylvania 

“When  our  regular  budget  or  deferred 
accounts  are  closed  we  write  them  a  let¬ 
ter  stating  their  account  has  been  closed 
and  inviting  them  to  reotwn  same.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  these  people 
come  in  and  ask  for  extended  time  on 
‘soft’  merchandise.  This  credit  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  them,  but  for  a  much  shorter 
period.  We  are  going  to  extend  credit 
on  these  items,  Irtit  use  the  same  careful 
consideration  as  we  do  on  our  other 
Budget  accounts,  but  with  much  shorter 
time. 

“We  believe  good  business  can  be  got¬ 
ten  in  this  wav,  but  credit  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  very  carefully  and  accounts  regu¬ 
larly  and  carefully  followed.” 


The  Preservation  of  Free  Enterprise 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


Knowing  the  consumer’s  condi¬ 
tion,  wishes  and  needs,  our  duty  is 
to  speak  for  and  represent  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  the  past  we  have  been  too 
conservative,  too  diffident,  too  apolo¬ 
getic,  in  our  attitude  to  those  mat¬ 
ters  of  an  economic  character  af¬ 
fecting  the  allied  interests  of  retailer 
and  consumer. 

Under  the  present  unprecedented 
conditions  and  in  the  struggle  of 
the  immediate  future,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  individual  mer¬ 
chant.  however  experienced,  clear¬ 
sighted  and  altruistic,  or  for  smaller 
groups  of  merchants,  to  acquaint 
themselves  by  personal  contacts 
alone  with  more  than  a  fractional 
])art  of  the  factors  which  affect  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
to  say  nothing  of  attempting  to 
carry  the  consumers’  battles,  pre¬ 
sent  their  point  of  view  and  guard 
their  rights  in  the  legislative  cham¬ 
bers  and  governmental  tribunals. 
The  principal  ingredients  of  com¬ 
mercial  success  today  are  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  concentration  and  oneness  of 
aim  and  purpose.  It  is  your  lot, 
therefore,  to  visualize,  grasp  and 
comprehend  the  consumer’s  w’ants 
atul  aspirations  and  act  promptly 
for  him  and  her  through  an  effec¬ 
tive  organization,  and  carry  the 
message  to  every  lawmaker  and 
every  executive  and  administrative 
official  in  the  city,  the  state,  and 
the  nation. 


Retailing  in  the  future  must  be 
more  united  and  stronger  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  great  problems 
that  will  confront  its  members 
within  the  next  five  years.  No 
liranch  of  American  business  is 
more  interested ;  has  more  at  stake 
than  retailing  in  the  sound  solution 
of  those  problems  which  are  bound 
to  arise  when  the  “breathing  six.*!!’’ 
is  over. 

We  can  only  act  effectively 
through  an  organizatit)n  which  will 
carry  on  until  every  lawmaker  and 
every  administrative  officer,  board 
or  body  understands  what  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  rights  consist  of,  and  knows 
that  those  rights  will  be  contended 
for  unHinchingly.  This,  w’e  owe  to 
the  world  in  which  w’e  live.  No  one 
else  is  qualified  to  make  this  battle. 
No  one  else  could  see  it  through. 

I  summon  you  not  only  to  an  end 
that  nee<ls  to  be  accomplished  and 
that  can  be  achieved  with  hearty  and 
loyal  co-operation  of  all  in  this 
state  through  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  and 
in  this  nation  through  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  but 
also  to  a  goal  of  high  and  solid  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

When  W’e  reach  that  goal,  idle 
men  will  be  linked  w’ith  idle  dollars, 
American  industry  will  have  re¬ 
sumed  its  normal  functions,  and  re¬ 
tailing  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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Odd  Buying  Habits  and  Prejudices 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


straight  stem  pipes  are  more  largely 
used  in  the  East.  Pipes  with  horn 
bits  are  sold  in  coal  and  mining  re¬ 
gions  to  the  foreign  population  and 
rubber  stem  pipes  predominate  in 
New  England. 

Tea  is  still  considered  by  many  as 
an  “old  maid’s”  drink ;  cigarettes  as 
smokes  for  the  ladies ;  and  coffee  and 
tomatoes  w'ere  once  considered  pois¬ 
onous.  In  1842  physicians  pro¬ 
nounced  white  enameled  bath  tubs  a 
menace  to  health.  In  Boston  it  be¬ 
came  unlawful  to  bathe  except  when 
prescribed  by  a  physician,  while  the 
Virginians  imposed  a  $30  yearly 
tax  on  bath  tubs.  And  lo  and  be¬ 
hold.  our  Pilgrim  ancestors  for¬ 
bidding  bear  baiting,  not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear  but  because 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators. 
You  laugh  that  off  now  but  how 
about  your  present  day  Sunday  base¬ 
ball  blue  laws  ?  Laugh  that  off  too ! 
Sewing  machines,  harvesters,  au¬ 
tomobiles,  and  almost  all  inventions 
have  had  to  overcome  early  social 
prejudices  because  the  people  are 
slow  to  accept  new  ideas.  The  pres¬ 
ent  day  American  breakfast  is  a  fair 
example  of  how  buying  prejudices 
have  been  revolutionized.  Grape¬ 
fruit,  honey-dew  melons,  bacon, 
shredded  wheat,  sliced-bread,  pea¬ 
nut-butter,  cooking  at  the  table  with 
a  toaster  or  hot-plate,  paper  napkins, 
canned  biscuits,  and  a  thousand  of 
other  things  that  we  eat,  drink, 
smoke  and  chew  are  considered  mat¬ 
ters  of  habit  in  our  daily  life. 

Buying  Habits 

.^nd  so  today  when  Mrs.  Custom¬ 
er  comes  into  your  store  to  buy  .  .  . 
No,  she  does  not  want  to  be  sold 
anything  .  .  .  (she  knows  what  she 
wants  as  never  before)  .  .  .  what 
does  she  do  and  look  for  as  she  ex¬ 
amines  the  merchandise  that  is 
placed  before  her?  If  it’s  ready-to- 
wear,  she’s  mighty  keen  about  the 
lining.  A  good  suit  with  an  inferior 
lining  is  almost  as  hard  to  sell  as  an 
inferior  suit  with  a  good  lining. 
Hosiery  is  judged  by  how  it  feels  as 
much  as  by  how  it  looks.  Mrs.  Cus¬ 
tomer  slips  her  hands  into  the  stock¬ 
ing  and  it’s  woe  and  no  to  the  sale 
if  she  finds  kinks  in  the  knitting.  In 
millinery  it  is  style  plus  becoming¬ 
ness.  In  silk  it’s  the  bodv.  In  cot¬ 
ton  colored  goods  it’s  “will  it  wash”. 
In  talc  and  cosmetics  it’s  the  odor. 


l)lus  the  luxurious  appearance  of  the 
box.  In  luggage  the  locks  and  fast¬ 
enings  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  the  improved  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  trays.  In  gloves  it’s  the 
seams.  Men  are  sensitive  about  the 
appearance  of  their  hats ;  fussy 
about  their  shoes ;  the  two-pants  idea 
appealed  to  their  psychological  sense 
of  economy  and  took  them  by  storm ; 
color  and  pattern  has  a  distinct  ap¬ 
peal  to  them  when  they  buy  clothing 
and  shirts.  They  will  buy  the 
“pretty”  shirt  every  time.  Boys  and 
their  mothers  select  suits  primarily 
on  their  good  looks ;  and  underwear 
is  stretched  by  both  men  and  women 
before  it  is  bought ;  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  hazard  the  guess  that 
both  merchant  and  manufacturer 
must  stretch  their  collective  imagi¬ 
nations  to  tease,  please  and  ease  the 
]irejudiced  customer  into  changing 
desires  into  wants  and  wants  into 
purchases. 

Creative  Imagination  in  Business 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  imagination  may  we  suggest  that 
]>erhaps  business,  as  it  exists  today, 
is  in  the  “w'ishful  thinking”  state. 
“Day-dreaming”  for  the  satisfaction 
that  it  brings  the  dreamer.  Business, 
without  imagination,  is  like  a  blind 
man  who  can  “see”  only  darkness. 
Business  without  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  is  mentally  blind.  And  who 
was  it  that  said  there  are  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see? 

Recently  the  writer  came  across 
a  refreshing  promotion  oasis  .  .  . 
an  exhibit  in  the  Marketing  Depart¬ 
ment  at  New  York  University  that 
consisted  of  fifteen  cases  wherein 
different  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  had  evidently  made  studies  mar¬ 
ket-wise,  and  planned  cooperatively 
to  combine  and  sell  unrelated  mer¬ 
chandise.  Some  of  the  methods  used 
were  unique.  The  only  thing  that 
.held  these  unrelated  products  to¬ 
gether  was  thought  .  .  .  creative 
imagination  on  the  part  of  someone 
who  had  studied  and  planned  and 
dramatized  the  promotions  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  fascinating  to 
behold.  They  probably  fascinated 
the  consumer  as  they  did  the  writer. 

Creative  imagination  is  seeking, 
not  a  relationship  that  is  there,  but 
one  that  can  be  put  there.  You  can 
imagine  wings  on  a  horse  .  .  .Pega¬ 
sus  had  wings  ...  it  took  Greek 


imagination  to  put  them  there,  and 
that  fiery  steed  has  lived  in  our 
imagination  ever  since.  Invention 
depends  upon  imagination.  Worry 
is  imagination  gone  wrong.  Doing 
something  to  occupy  the  mind.  An 
imaginative  substitute  for  real  ac¬ 
tion.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  wrong  not  only  with  business  but 
also  with  humanity  today  .  .  .  worry. 
Business  is  bound  by  tradition  and 
lacks  imagination.  In  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis  it  is  not  what  you  think  or 
imagine  that  counts  .  .  .  what  is  of 
consequence  to  society  and  to  you,  is 
what  you  do.  Sales  and  profits  de¬ 
pend  upon  converting  your  thoughts 
into  actions.  Actions,  goals  of 
achievement,  incentives,  objectively 
doing  things  instead  of  saying  things 
brings  residts. 

The  All-Powerful  Consumer 

Finally,  the  concern  that,  today, 
dramatizes  its  promotions  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  customer’s  imagination  and 
produces  what  the  customer  wants 
gets  the  business.  Business  now-a- 
days  is  dominated  by  consumer  de¬ 
mands  more  than  ever  before.  The 
consumer  knows  precisely  what  she 
wants;  is  too  sophisticated  or  tired 
to  be  sold  anything  she  doesn’t 
want ;  and  she  knows  that  if  you 
haven’t  got  it  in  stock  your  competi¬ 
tor  is  right  next  door.  But  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  she  wants,  what  she 
wants,  when  she  wants  it,  has  led 
many  a  merchant,  merchandiser,  and 
manufacturer  to  agree  with  Bret 
Harte  and  his  Heathen  Chinee.  Ah 
Sing,  that  while  the  modern  custom¬ 
er  may  be  “peculiar”;  her  buying- 
habits  “odd”;  her  prejudices 
“queer” ;  they  must  all  be  met  to  her 
“peculiar”  satisfaction.  And  while, 
just  like  the  Chinaman,  Ah  Sing,  the 
customer’s  smile  may  be  “pensive” 
and  “childlike”  and  “bland” ;  and 
likewise  seem  “soft”  and  “beguil¬ 
ing”  ;  let  none  ever  under-rate,  or 
despise  or  be  deceived  by  this  child¬ 
like  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  because,  if  he  is,  he  is  also 
likely  to  find,  just  as  Bill  Nye  found 
when  he  attempted  to  cheat  Ah  Sing 
with  loaded  cards,  that  the  China¬ 
man  had  his  sleeve  stuffed  full  of 
bowers  that  ruined  Nye  and  his  play. 

Moral;  Remember  the  customer 
still  holds  the  purse  strings  .  .  .  and 
everyone  may  be  “queer  but  me  and 
thee  and  even  thee’s  a  little  queer” 
.  .  .  but  catering  to  the  “queerness” 
gets  the  business  and  the  dough. 

Why  not  start  a  stop-and-think- 
it-over-week  right  now,  and  then  get 
going  .  .  .  NOW. 
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Jordan  Marsh  Company,  of  Boston,  recently 
installed  $29,875  worth  of  new  National 
Cash  Register  equipment  to  replace  obso¬ 
lete  models  that  have  been  in  service  for 
many  years.  This  expenditure  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  investment  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  maintaining  their  high  standard  of 
customer  service,  greater  store  efficiency. 

Stores  everywhere  are  today  setting  up 
definite  appropriations  in  their  budgets  for 
the  progressive  replacement  of  old  or  obso¬ 
lete  National  Cash  Registers.  At  regular 
mtervals  throughout  the  year,  these  stores 
invest  conservatively  in  the  newest  National 
equipment  available.  Thus,  their  National 
systems  are  being  brought  up-to-date.  Yet 
it  is  never  necessary,  at  any  one  time,  to 
make  a  large  capital  outlay  for  extensive 
new  equipment. 

Our  National  representative  in  your  city 
will  be  glad  to  make  a  complete  survey  and 
analysis  of  your  present  system  and  recom¬ 
mend  a  replacement  program  that  will  prove 
advantageous  to  you. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  him  today?  Or 
write  direct  to  us. 


yMUonal  Guh 

Q^kaidte/i  Cb. 

^ DAYTON,  OHIO 


Rccisters  •  TypewritinK-Bookkeepins  Machines  • 
PoMin*  Mtchi  nes  •  Analysis  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeeping 
Machines  •  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
•Postage  Meter  Machines  ‘Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Cash  Registers 


Manufacturer  Relations 


Cotton  Converting  Industry  Proposals 

(Contimted  from  page  50) 


which  shall  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  plant 
or  main  warehouse  registered 
with  the  Textile  Fabrics  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

When  this  provision  was  approveil 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  NRA, 

1  believe  that  he  had  no  idea  as  to 
exactly  what  was  intended  there¬ 
under.  In  other  words,  he  did  not 
know  what  distinction  the  industry 
had  in  mind — between  point  of  ori¬ 
gin  for  goods  sold  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  wholesalers  or  /.  o.  b.  plant 
of  main  warehouse  for  merchandise 
sold  to  retailers  and  chain-stores.  It 
was  I  believe  assumed  that  f.  o.  b. 
meant  exactly  in  this  instance  what 
it  has  always  meant  as  a  customary 
term  in  industry,  and  that  is,  “free 
on  board”  the  nearest  common  car¬ 
rier.  Instead  of  this  meaning  being 
given  to  the  term  the  Wash  Goods 
Division  of  the  Converters  Industry 
immediately  notified  retailers  that 
there  would  be  a  cartage  charge  on 
all  merchandise  shipped  to  retailers 
to  pay  for  the  trucking  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  plant  or  main 
warehouse  to  the  common  carrier. 

Needless  to  say  this  was  an  out¬ 
rageous  imposition  under  the  guise 
of  a  fair  trade  practice.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  the  custom  of  this  industry  to 
deliver  to  the  common  carrier  and 
this  subterfuge  of  imposing  these 
charges  on  the  buyers  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  and  what  is  still  worse  this 
procedure  of  practically  making  the 
truckman  the  agent  of  the  purchaser 
was  and  is  altogether  unwarranted. 

This  same  Cotton  Wash  Goorls  in¬ 
dustry,  on  April  18,  1933,  adopted 
rules  under  the  Trade  Practice  Con¬ 
ference  Division  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  the  conduct 
of  the  industry.  The  rules  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  June  30th,  and  the  only  ap¬ 
proved  rule  on  f .  o.  b.  terms  is  one 
prohibiting  any  manufacturer  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  price  by  selling  to  some 
of  his  customers  on  the  basis  of 
f.  o.  b.  point  of  origin  and  to  others 
on  the  basis  of  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
City  when  such  discrimination  in 
shipning  terms  actually  creates  a  dis¬ 
crimination  in  price  between  the 
manufacturers’  customers  contrary  to 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

This  industry  likewise,  in  rule  (d) 
of  Group  II,  recommends  as  unfair 
“the  abuse  of  selling  power  to  force 
uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  of  sale 
upon  buyers”.  This  is  exactly  what 
this  industry  is  doing  by  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  their  interpretation 
of  the  f .  o.  b.  provision  complained 
of. 

There,  of  course,  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
the  agreement  complained  of.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  advertisement  we  have 
letters  from  members  of  this  indus¬ 
try  openly  stating  that  they  have 
agreed  on  this  imposition  of  cartage 
charge  on  all  merchandise  sold  to 
retailers,  and  we  likewise  have  corre¬ 
spondence  with  this  trade  associa¬ 
tion  which  indicates  that  there  will 
be  no  denial  of  the  agreement,  but 
which  indicates  their  insistence  tipon 
the  fact  that  such  agreements  are 
not  illegal. 


One  member  of  the  industry  at 
least  places  the  following  stamp  on 
his  invoices : 

“Freight  from  finishing  plant 
to  New  York  .  and  truck¬ 
ing  cartage  . .  Charges  to 

comply  xvith  ruling  of  the  Ted- 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

The  blank  space  after  the  freight 
charge  is  not  filled  in,  the  blank 
after  cartage  charge  has  the  sum  of 
SO  cents  inserted. 

Here  is  a  direct  implication,  al¬ 
most  a  statement,  that  the  cartage 
charge  is  imposed  by  the  order  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

A  photostatic  copy  of  one  of  these 
invoices  so  stamj)ed  is  available  for 
inspection  at  any  time  in  our  Wash¬ 
ington  office. 

We  filed  objections  to  this  pro¬ 
vision  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
industry  operated  with  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  and  nego¬ 
tiations  were  begun  to  have  it 
amended  so  as  to  relieve  the  retailer 
of  this  unusual  and  unwarranted 
situation,  and  in  March.  1935,  the 
Deputy  Administrator  in  charge  of 
this  code  requested  an  interpretation 
and  an  explanation  of  these  terms 
from  the  industry.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Fickett,  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Trade  Association  before  mentioned 
proposed  the  following  interpreta¬ 
tion: 

“F.  o.  b.  main  warehouse  means 
that  goods  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  first  carrier — that  is,  first 
means  of  transportation  in  the 
case  of  warehouses  having  no 
physical  connection  with  the 
common  carrier.  In  cases  where 
warehouses  have  common  carrier 
connections,  goods  are  to  Ije 
placed  in  the  car  without 
charge.” 

W’e,  of  course,  objected  to  this 
interpretation,  as  it  again  meant  that 
cartage  charges  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  retailers,  and  the  truckman 
would  be  automatically  constituted 
the  agent  for  the  retailer  even  though 
the  retailer,  located  possibly  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  the  plant  or 
warehouse  of  the  converters  would 
have  no  control  in  selecting  the 
truckman,  no  idea  as  to  who  he  was, 
and  no  knowledge  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility.  Furthermore,  under  this  in¬ 
terpretation  warehouses  with  rail¬ 
road  sidings,  costly,  could  make  no 
charge,  but  warehouses  with  pre¬ 
sumably  cheaper  rents,  because  they 
have  no  railroad  sidings,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  cartage  charge. 

The  Administrator  in  answer  to 
the  aforementioned  communication 
wrote  the  Association  and  suggested 
the  following: 

“F.o.b.  main  warehouse  means 
that  goods  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  first  common  carrier,” 
which  was  entirely  satisfactory  and 
according  to  common  usage  even  in 
this  industry,  and  I  firmly  believe  he 
was  prepared  to  compel  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation  in  the  event  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  refused  to  agree  thereto. 

We  have  in  our  W’ashington  office 


a  large  number  of  communications 
from  retailers  located  in  practically 
every  city  of  the  United  States  which 
indicates  without  a  question  of  doubt 
that  the  imposition  of  this  charge 
was  an  altogether  new  condition  in 
this  industry  made  possible  because 
of  lack  of  understanding  of  its  true 
import  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Recovery  .Administration. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  India  House, 
New  York,  on  December  15,  1919, 
in  order  to  clarify  shipping  and  trade 
definitions  it  was  decided  that  the 
term  “f.  o.  b.  origin  point”  would  be 
construed  to  place  uixm  the  seller  the 
following  obligations : 

(1)  To  place  goods  on  or  in 
cars  or  lighters ; 

(2)  To  secure  railroad  bill  of 
lading ; 

(3)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/ 
or  other  damage  until  goods 
have  been  placed,  in  or  on 
cars  or  lighters  at  forward¬ 
ing  ix)int  and  clean  bill  of 
lading  had  been  furnished 
by  the  railroatl  company. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by 
manufacturing  organizations,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  etc.,  and  this  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  term  f.  o.  b  and 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  seller  of 
merchandise  with  regard  thereto  has 
been  the  general  trade  custom  ever 
since. 

The  advertisement  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned  is  in  itself  fundamentally  "un¬ 
fair”. 

First.  It  seeks  to  interpret  the  old 
code  provision  in  a  manner  which 
even  the  .Administration  had  not 
agreed  upoit ; 

Second.  It  states  that  cartage  or 
drayage  charges  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  Converters’  cost  computa¬ 
tion  and  are  not  reflected  in  the  price 
of  the  merchandise.  This  is  a  ridi¬ 
culous  statement  to  make  since 
charges  for  transportation  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  considered  in  the  cost.  The 
industry  has  large  draying  charges 
other  than  those  for  delivery  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  there  would  be  absolute¬ 
ly  no  way  for  them  to  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  proportion  of  their  gen¬ 
eral  drayage  charge  would  be  re¬ 
paid  them  by  retailers,  nor  would 
they  bother  to  calculate  it.  Fur¬ 
ther,  unless  this  industry  met  fre¬ 
quently  for  the  purpose  of  fi.ring 
priees  no  as.sociation  could  possibly 
make  an  authoritative  statement  that 
no  prices  reflected  the  absorption  of 
cartage  or  draying  charges. 

Third.  It  is  not  a  function  of  a 
trade  association,  by  covert  threats, 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  third  para¬ 
graph  of  this  advertisement  to  com¬ 
pel  the  settlement  of  any  dispute 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  a 
contract,  nor  has  a  trade  association 
any  right  to  compel  a  producer  to 
“take  steps”  against  one  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Fourth.  The  final  paragraph  of 
the  advertisement  states  that  under 
the  rules  all  retailers  are  treated 
alike,  and  this  statement  is  absolute¬ 
ly  untrue  as  we  can  very  readily 
prove  from  the  reports  in  our  pos¬ 
session.  The  smaller  retailer  is  again 
the  victim. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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NEW  SHORT-CUTS  IN  SALES  AUDIT 


The  new  Burroughs  Duplex  Calculator  leads  the  way  to  fast,  accurate  sales 
auditing  by  providing  short-cuts  that  save  time  and  money.  It  provides 
individual  totals  and  accumulates  a  grand  total  in  one  handling  of  the 
figures.  No  recapping — no  extra  work  necessary.  A  touch  of  the  motor  bar 
transfers  individual  totals  to  the  grand  total.  All  operations,  being  electric, 
are  fast,  positive  and  accurate.  Auditing  sales  is  only  one  of  the  many 
uses  for  Burroughs  Duplex  Calculator.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  its  many 
advantages  for  any  figuring  job  where  fast,  accurate  calculation  is  required. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ADDING,  ACCOUNTING,  BILLING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES^ 
CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPLIES  j 
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Manufacturer  Relations 


Cotton  Converting  Industry  Proposals 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


We  will  not  at  this  time  go  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  economics  of  this  situ¬ 
ation,  but  will  content  ourselves  with 
laying  the  facts  before  you  of  what 
we  consider  to  be  an  absolutely  illegal 
and  unfair  agreement. 

Action  by  you  to  compel  this  in¬ 
dustry  to  refrain  from  attempting  to 
enforce  this  agreement  is  urgently 
requested. 

*  *  ♦ 

Since  this  letter  was  written  we 
have  made  inquiry  of  the  members 
of  the  Wash  Goods  Divisions  as  to 
their  truckinj;  contracts  and  the 
answ’ers  to  these  inquiries  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  more  than  ever  that  there 
never  was  a  more  inequitable  or  un¬ 
just  rule  than  the  one  which  com¬ 
pels  a  retailer  to  pay  cartage  charges 
to  place  merchandise  purchased  by 
him  aboard  the  nearest  common  car¬ 
rier. 

The  retailer,  of  course,  has  no 
way  of  knowing  who  does  the  cart¬ 
ing  and  yet  this  individual  is  his 
agent  and  wdien  merchandise  is  de¬ 
livered  to  him  the  converter  has  no 
more  responsibility  therefor.  The 
answers  which  w’e  received  to  our 
inquiries  indicate  that  some  of  these 
truckers  have  inadequate  insurance, 
that  the  cartage  charges  vary,  and  in 
one  instance  a  converter  admitted 
that  he  did  the  trucking  with  his 
own  truck  and  he  still  made  a  cart¬ 
age  charge  to  the  retailer.  Just  what 
profits  he  made  on  this  cartage 
charge  he  failed  to  say. 

This  provision  as  administered  by 
this  industry  is  certainly  not  in  the 
public  interest,  quite  the  contrary  it 
compels  an  unnecessary  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  increase  in  the  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  condition  before  the 
code  when  the  shipper  put  the  mer¬ 
chandise  abroad  the  common  carrier 
meant  at  least  that  the  shipper  made 
some  effort  to  ship  the  merchandise 
in  one  shipment,  but  since  this  pro¬ 
vision  went  into  effect  he  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  any  such  economy  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  cartage  charges  on 
split  shipments  even  though  the 
shipments  are  split  solely  to  suit  his 
own  convenience  in  filling  orders. 

The  only  argument  advanced  by 
this  industry  in  an  attempt  to  justify 
their  interpretation  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  is  that  it  eliminated  an  unfair 
advantage  which  New  York  City  re¬ 
tailers  had  over  retailers  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  No  more 
stupid  or  nonsensical  explanation 
w'as  ever  offered.  The  protests 
against  this  rule  were  all  from  re¬ 


tailers  outside  of  New  York,  and 
the  further  the  distance  the  more 
vehement  the  protests.  The  retailer 
in  San  Francisco  is  not  concerned 
with  the  retail  situation  in  New 
York  but  he  is  very  much  concerned 
when  he  is  asked  to  jiay  for  ser¬ 
vices  over  which  he  has  no  control 
and  to  accept  as  his  agent  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  corporation  absolutely 
unknown  to  him. 

Division  VII  (Interlinings) 

The  same  comments  as  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  similar  rules 
of  other  divisions. 

Division  VIII  (Bleached  Goods) 

Although  we  have  the  same  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  rules  offered  by  Di¬ 
vision  VIII  as  to  similar  rules  of 
other  divisions,  may  we  call  your 
attention  to  rule  2 — Deliveries  and 
contrast  it  with  the  unethical  and 
unwarranted  proposals  of  Division 
VI,  Wash  Goods. 

*  *  ^ 

Rule  2.  “Deliveries  —  All  goods 
shall  be  sold  f.o.b.  city  of  origin, 
with  the  exception  of  goods  sold  to 
retailers  (not  including  chain  stores) 
which  shall  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  city  of 
origin  or  main  warehouse  registered 
with  the  Textile  fabrics  Association, 
and  proinded  further  that  goods  .told 
to  retailers  (not  including  chain 
stores)  may  be  delivered  zeithout 
charge  to  the  firjit  common  carrier 
(transportation  agency) or  to  store,  if 
such  store  be  located  zi’ithin  the  eity 
limits  of  registered  main  zvare- 
house.” 

The  bleached  goods  division  rec¬ 
ognizes  its  duties  and  provides  that 
all  goods  shall  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  “city 
of  origin”  and  specifically  provides 
that  goods  sold  to  retailers  may  he 
delivered  without  charge  to  the  first 
common  carrier  or  even  to  the  store 
if  such  store  be  located  within  the 
city  limits  of  registered  main  ware¬ 
house.  This  industry  made  no  at- 
*^empt  to  change  its  customers’  terms 
and  to  chisel  cartage  charges  out  of 
retailers,  and  we  most  earnestly  re¬ 
quest  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  not  to  countenance  or  approve 
any  such  attempts  on  the  part  of 
any  division  of  any  industry. 

Conclusion 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  established  a  nation  wdde  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  watch  dog  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  and  any  pronouncement 
by  the  Commission  or  any  approval 


by  the  Commission  of  rules  of  fair 
practice  will  be  held  in  the  utmost 
respect. 

The  statement  of  the  Commission 
that  violations  of  Group  II  rules  re¬ 
sulting  in  “unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  commerce”  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  result  in  members  of  industry 
accepting  that  rule  as  mandatory,  as 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  if 
one  manufacturer  does  not  comply 
with  rules  he  will  have  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  over  manufacturers 
who  promulgated  the  rules  for  the 
purposes  of  avoiding  competition. 

We  would  almost  unhesitatingly 
say,  for  example,  that  any  member 
of  the  Wash  Goods  Division  who 
openly  stated  that  he  would  not 
charge  cartage  to  retailers  for  plac¬ 
ing  merchandise  on  board  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  but  that  merchandise 
would  be  shipped  “free  on  board” 
the  nearest  common  carrier,  would 
immediately  have  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  other  members, 
and  a  hue  and  cry  of  “unfair  meth¬ 
od  of  competition”  would  immedi¬ 
ately  issue. 

In  closing  may  we  again  call  at¬ 
tention  to,  first,  the  dominance  of 
Group  II  rules;  and  secondly,  to 
the  language  employed  in  the  rules 
themselves  which  is  mandatory  and 
clearly  expresses  the  intent  of  the 
proponents  to  imjxise  these  rules  on 
all  members  of  their  industry  and 
on  the  customers  of  their  members. 

The  Commission  in  approving  the 
rules  may  determine  to  modify  the 
wording  so  that  it  is  not  mandatory 
in  nature,  but  this  will  in  no  wise 
alter  the  determination  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents,  through  their  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  and  otherwise,  to  establish 
these  respective  rules  as  mandatory 
and  to  attempt  to  construe  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  them  as  an  illegal  act. 


FOR  SALE 

We  have  for  sale  an  Elliott 
addressing  machine,  model 
EGO-HA800,  fully  electric  and 
fully  automatic,  feeds  and  op¬ 
erates  automatic  with  automatic 
inking  and  sorting  device,  cap¬ 
able  of  addressing  seven  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  per  hour.  Also,  75 
metal  stencil  trays,  holding  250 
stencils  each.  L-20-35. 
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HOW  YOU  MAY 

save  on  your  insurance 

WITH  BROAD,  SECURE  PROTECTION 
Here  are  three  typical  cases  from  our  records: 


"Had  been  paying  $315  annually  for  Compen¬ 
sation,  Liability,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  In¬ 
surance.  After  investigating  records  of  Liberty 
Mutual  fot  stability  and  prompt  settlement  of 
claims,  switched  to  that  company.  For  three 
years  has  received  a  20%  dividend.  Annual 
savings  —  $63.00." 


"We  have  done  business  with  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  for  a  number  of 
years  and  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  handled  all  claims  and  helped 
us  to  reduce  the  cause  of  accidents.  Their  cost 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  stock  companies  with 
which  we  previously  placed  this  insurance." 


"THREE  YEAR  SAVINGS,  $189.00” 


CASE  C.  A  Manufacturer. 


"Our  compensation  insurance  has  been  placed 
with  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  for 
over  twenty  years.  They  have  cooperated  with 
us  in  accident  prevention  work,  lowered  our 
rates,  adjusted  claims  fairly  and  promptly  and 
have  always  paid  their  dividends." 


LI  BERTYP  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
OFFICES  IN  PRINOPAL  GTIES 


To  learn  how  much  you  may  save, 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON 

If  you  are  interested  in  reducing  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  through  the  elimination  of  accidents,  and 
through  associating  yourself  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  with  reputable  retailers  and  manufaaurers, 
you  may  be  eligible  for  the  Liberty  Mutual  plan. 
Clip  the  coupon  now  for  names  of  leading  retail¬ 
ers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  who  save  with 
and  are  served  by  Liberty  Mutual;  also  for  copy 
of  23rd  Annua)  Report  showing  current  financial 
statement  and  faas  about  the  steady  growth  of 
the  company. 

Liberty  Mutuai.  Insurance  Company,  Dept.  NR- 35 
31  St.  James  Ayeaw,  Boston 

Gentlemen.  Please  advise  how  we  may  reduce  in¬ 
surance  costs. 

Name _ 

Company - 

Address.^  - - 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Unemployment  Compensation 
in  Wisconsin 

Continued  from  page  41) 


111  addition  to  the  above,  when 
benefits  become  payable,  a  record  of 
employee’s  claims,  benefit  payments, 
etc.  will  have  to  be  kept,  under  our 
system  of  Individual  Employer  Ac¬ 
counts. 

As  we  now  understand  it,  the 
Commission  will  operate  under  the 
rule  of  the  exception,  whereby  it 
will  not  require  or  be  interested  in 
all  the  employees  but  only  in  those 
that  are  discharged.  There  will 
probably  be  no  tickets  issued,  num¬ 
bers  given,  or  finger-printing  in 
Wisconsin  for  unemployment  pur¬ 
poses.  This,  in  turn,  means  that 
operating  under  individual  company 
reserves  will  require  less  record¬ 
keeping  and,  consequently,  will  cost 
less  to  operate  than  under  a  pooled 
plan.  Our  personnel  and  payroll  re¬ 
cords  are  open  and  subject  to  an 
audit  by  the  Commission  for  unem¬ 
ployment  purposes  at  any  time. 

At  the  present  time  our  only  re¬ 
port  to  the  Industrial  Commission 
is  a  very  simple  monthly  statement, 
and  the  details  should  be  readily 
available  from  any  store’s  account¬ 
ing  record. 

In  conclusion,  based  on  our  ex¬ 


perience  and  study,  w^e  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  Wisconsin’s  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Plan  of  indivi¬ 
dual  company  reserves  is  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  retailer.  ( 1 )  This 
plan  encourages  the  employer  to 
stabilize  his  employment  and  re¬ 
wards  him  for  so  doing.  (2)  It  en¬ 
ables  the  employer  to  see  a  reduc¬ 
tion  or  perhaps  the  end  of  his  own 
contributions  and  costs,  provided 
he  stabilizes  his  own  employment. 
(3)  The  retailer  is  not  compelled 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  an  employee 
by  a  contribution  to  a  general  fund 
from  which  the  employee  may  never 
receive  any  benefit.  (4)  The  re¬ 
tailer  is  not  asked  to  provide  for 
the  social  cost  of  maintaining  a  re¬ 
serve  of  idle  labor  for  some  other 
industry  with  tremendous  peaks  and 
valleys.  (5)  Lastly,  individual  com¬ 
pany  reserves  are  predicated  on  the 
theory  that  correct  social  cost  ac¬ 
counting  requires  the  industry  or 
the  firm  with  widely  fluctuating  em¬ 
ployment  to  pay  its  proportionate 
share  to  the  unemployed  and  to  in¬ 
clude  this  expense  in  its  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  distribution. 


Books 

{Continued  from  page  56j 


information  of  value  goes  with  it — 
basic  rules  of  harmonious  interior 
decoration,  for  example.  Mrs.  Win¬ 
gate’s  book  is  notable  for  clarity  and 
a  simple,  logical  organization  of 
material. 

Less  definitive  in  scope,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  of  a  reference  book 
than  a  text  book  is  Mrs.  Burris- 
Meyer’s  “Color  and  Design  in  the 
Decorative  Arts.’’  Mrs.  Burris- 
Meyer  starts  out  with  the  thesis  that 
in  this  era  of  rapidly  changing  tastes 
it  is  essential  to  learn  “not  only  an 
appreciation  for  a  particular  style, 
but  the  principles  upon  which  that 
style  is  based,  so  that  one’s  judg¬ 
ments  will  be  flexible  enough  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  constant  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  taste  and 
thought.’’  There  must  be  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  good  design 
and  color  rightness;  if  these  can  be 
taught  to  the  salesperson  she  will 
possess  a  guide  for  the  recognition 
of  what  is  right  for  her  customer 


and  her  customer’s  purpose.  Pro¬ 
viding  the  salesperson  with  such  a 
background  is  not  a  casual  under¬ 
taking.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
training  and  buying  executives  them¬ 
selves  possess  it  completely  before 
they  attempt  to  communicate  it  in  a 
more  simplified  form  to  the  sales 
staff.  This  book  makes  available  to 
the  retail  executive  (and  to  decora¬ 
tors,  designers  and  manufacturers) 
a  fund  of  interesting  and  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  color,  line,  design  and 
display.  It  may  be  that  (in  the 
manner  of  the  true  scholar)  Mrs. 
Burris-Meyer  raises  more  problems 
of  suiting  the  purchase  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  than  one  had  supposed  existed 
— this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
chapters  on  color.  But  since  the 
book  is  obviously  not  intended  for 
direct  study  by  the  average  sales¬ 
person,  no  harm  is  done,  and  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  is  set 
down.  Training  executives  and  buy¬ 
ers  will  find  good  reference  material 


throughout  the  book  for  the  working 
up  of  training  courses  and  lectures. 
Many  of  them  will  find  that  their 
opinions  and  beliefs  differ  strikingly 
from  those  that  are  set  down  here — 
some,  for  instance,  will  object 
strongly  to  the  idea  of  listing  colors, 
shades  and  hues  appropriate  for  dif¬ 
ferent  “types”  of  men  and  women. 
But  the  book  makes  stimulating 
reading.  H.  K.  M. 


Fashion  News 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

newest  imports  and  show  clever  cuff 
treatments,  pleated,  embroidered  or 
caught  with  intriguing  clasps  and 
chains  matching  similar  details  on 
bags. 

Muff  bags  are  much  shown — of 
course  black,  brown,  wine  and  green 
are  going  well  for  the  midseason 
and  holiday  promotion.  However, 
interesting  new  colors  will  vie  for 
approval  in  resort  collections. 

High  colors — citron,  zinnia,  gin¬ 
ger  brown,  sapphire  blue,  coral, 
chamois  and  the  range  of  favorite 
pastels  will  be  show’n  along  with  the 
perennial  white,  pearl  greys  and  neu¬ 
tral  tans. 

The  short  wrist  length  glove  is 
important  for  suits,  coats  and  the 
long  sleeved  frocks.  Leathers,  soft 
doeskins,  will  be  shown  along  with 
the  range  of  fabrics  for  general  and 
sports  wear  of  which  a  varied  and 
interesting  selection  is  available. 

Furs 

The  sumptuous  beauty  that  furs 
lend  to  the  simplest  costume  was 
never  better  illustrated  than  this 
season  which  sees  a  most  extrava¬ 
gant  display  of  precious  peltries. 

Silver  fox  and  mink  seem  to  lead, 
although  Persian  lamb  has  entered 
practically  every  garment  group 
and  is  most  widely  used  as  trim¬ 
mings.  Chinchillas,  beautifully 
soft,  are  being  shown  a  bit  more 
than  usual  as  are  dyed  moleskins. 

A  charming  sports  suit  in  dubon- 
net  red  woolens  was  lavishly  furred 
on  the  sleeves  and  collared  with  du- 
bonnet  dyed  moleskin — a  soft  and 
rich  effect  indeed. 

The  unusual  seems  to  be  the  note 
and  evening  capes  are  shown  with 
odd  shapes,  varied  lengths  and  un¬ 
expected  closings.  Pelts  are  ar¬ 
ranged  vertically,  horizontally,  diag¬ 
onally  or  in  circular  effects.  Alto¬ 
gether  artistry  is  in  demand  and  fur¬ 
riers  vie  for  creative  supremacy. 
More  power  to  them. 
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